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MR, DE LA ROCHE, 

DIIlBCTOft OV THE ftOYAL OOLLBOB AT CAIN, 

IN Noiu^AMDiTi &0. dro. &C* 

Sir, 

There are but few occupations 
in which a man may be more worthily, 
or miW^rl^QTsklj^ engaged, than in the 
education of youth : nor any, in which the 
consdentious discharge of its itridtums and 
important duties, deserves more of public 
regard and private acknowledgment. 

The distinguished manner in which you 
fill the situation of Superior of the great 
seminary over which you preside, entitles 
you to that large share of consideration 
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which you hold in the general estimation ; 

and the truly paternal caie whidi you have 

bestowed on the education of my sons — ^the 

deepest obligation that can be conferred on 

a parent— demands from me, personally, 

the warmest expression of my thanks. 

In dedicating this work to you. Sir, I, 

therefore, only perform a duty ; and I b^ 

you to accept of it, as a feeble testimony 

of the respect, and a slight, tribute of the 

giatitude, with whidi I have the honor 

to be, 

Your most devoted, 

and obedieut servant, 

THE AtJTHOli-'' 

London, 
Slst May, 1821. 
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PREFACE. 






b bftf ctim btetn r^BtflariMt ^t, amongst 

$k\ 1I10 tobMrtd 'V^luiaes irtii<h liftire been 

wiitiMi M the fiubjeet of Ae MCiqiiitieid of iht 

Brnxuamf we pesteM bo ootepetidious i^cotmt 

of timr d&m^Bj^ oostoras alone; and tltal^ 

aidH>ii|^ e^iy ^Vel^-odueated person^ is ac^ 

qaantod inI(i tb^ Itoman history, bat few ha^e 

an accarate' idea of Rcmian manners. It is^ 

imieeij^ only to be acquired by U^ing" tkrongfa 

a taritty of authors wkh trhtck the generality 

of jwdets am but imperfectly acquainted; and 

iadie«, in parridlilkr, aife deterred from the 

gmdy by the classical alltririonil and the learned 

<|notiak»s in which the subject haif been nsuaHy 

fla9elo|i|i^. 

a 3 
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Ity therefore, occurred to the Author, that a 
concise account of the state of society in ancient 
Rome, clothed in plain language, divested, as 
far as possible, of Latin terms, and pruned dT^ill 
subjects which offend against delicacy, coiild 
not fail to be seiirfeeid>le to young persons of 
both sexes who are coropledng their educati<Hi; 
and might, perhaps,, mo^ prove tmacceptrf>ie to 
(some of riper years. He daims no other meHl 
in the execution of th^ task he has undertd^eo, 
than that of having attentively cempared va* 
rious authorities, and of having rect^rdedisudi 
facts, only, as ^r^ either iocoQtestabljr eata^ 
Uished, or generstUy received. Tbe'lflarne^ 
reader will, indeed, discover 8<»ne on whicb 
a 4^SQfeiH:^ o( ppinion exists am<^ jtbe best 
inforimd compentators ; but, fis it was not the 
Author's . otgect ^> enter into any dtscnsaiosi 
respecting ^hem,. he has adopted^ without re4 
mark, tha( which a(^>eared to him the PM»t 
entitled to preference. It may also be objected^ 
that many of the instances he has adduced am 
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trite i^ilMtil tine qnotBtiom ficoin ibe: poets dre 
tookuimeroiift;;apd»dilit Uc:ha#.flO(utfed,soine 
proolinent. featuifis in ihe RoBoai chtotctar, 
E^ an historioid 3n»>|^ mBflk/aecetiafily oobt 
tain allusions to facts already known; ithe-pbeli 
hive, only; been; intnkltieed whei tbe MMtkor 
crni^xed that (bejr w^ii)^ifliicida(9t.&0'i9i4gf^ 
wUh jnore lul^i^intage. tltei b^ conldi JUmsct{£} 
aUdy ^ft>the oJDiiaiioii ^ji^epoEb' jpAoou djagmring 
In tJaemaetlre^ and ff^<wh«^iiimtbeif ridMlbte 
m&mmtim covid be:<d^ifiy«d| nor any. 4noral 
iii^MTence dednded, io apology ^a :dee^jMl tifiN 
peaiary. 

f The chief matter baa beeik ektracted 'fyoni a 
Fr^ch woric.of kd^standii^ repiitatioi^ the 
production €£, Professor d' Aruay, a gentleuan 
wdl known to the literary world in tk^idtfpoart* 
ment of the belles lettras;^ Thife other modem 
works to which the. Author is th^ most indettted^ 
are, « Kennet," " Potter,'' and " Dr. Alex- 
ander Adam, on Roman Antiquities;" thesplen* 
did publication of Count Caylus on the same 
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lobjodt; and ;die vwidos ^ormkBxMUn <ai 
Vtis^f JuvenaV ^tnli FiBhia% anun^j^tt .iriioiit 
be iMi bond io ^tingindt Mr. QiffiiNlt 
kiMrthcr obGga(ioli0aregeneiiiflJBttdciio«fe^pdl 

: H^ iSuf the Aiiiiiw ban ^acevddvd in dapi 
rt^4i« liffd £» iCMiDettif^tion, it vemauM fot 
the Briklic to^ dKenaiiie. He is, himd^ (M> 
mi/m oF tM «uBy defipcta n tbe ^^kok, m&i 
U> iNMrejoBt riiidim to apprthond tlie test: <tf 
erkiokm t b«t lie vri& tiet'^pMcate' ^ emnm 
bgriiiie{rieced epolcigieiv^i^^J a detailof diAoiA^ 
ties in the execution of so trifling a prodndfoa^ 
although diejr ivho bote eKpe ri ttic e dAe hbour 
ofcooq^laoit niU no douU admits that :dsey 
ave ncalher feir no^ easify suciiiouDtedi and he 
eni^itrastcittnajftbe reeoliected, that h&^pto* 
Srssesto pmsent. Init ar mere oudioe^ iriiich nay 
jtot fae£Ued up by aome abler hand. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 68, Line 2^. for »ex^ read sect. ■ 

ju— * 154, *— *- 15, for Themies, read Thermae. 
— — 157, 23, for thermcs, read Thurmns. 

179, ][• *"^i for Comessati^, rt^'.Cotm&aMiio, 
202,. -^—26,- > •' . '-t 

; 215, 3, /or jewellerj, read jewelry.. » ^ 

* **— 217, -^ — - 1, for freemen, read freed-mcn. 

291, — 1, for it, read its. 
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DOMESTIC MANNERS 

ASD 

INSTITUTIONS 

OP 

THK ROMANS- 
CHAP. I. 

State of Soeiely in jincient Rome.*-Agrtcuhure.-^Qttin« 
tusCinctnt^Uis : Marcus Curlus : Sctiplo Africyinus: 
Cato ihe Censor. — Market-Dajs. — Civil DisseDsiona«-— 
Progress of Luxviry. — Change of Manners. — Slaves.— 
Oppian Law. — Corruption of the Qovernment. 

The occopatlons and the manners of do*- 
mestic society are usuaHy influenced by men'd 
fortunes: accordingly, those of the Romans 
varied at different periods of their history. 
" Under their kings, the ordinary wants of lift, 
and the dangers of war, divided th^ir cares during 
ft period of two hundred an4 forty-four years, 

B 
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2 DOMESTIC MANNERS AND 

Under the consuls^ when they were not oc- 
cupied in foreign warfare^ their attention was 
engaged at home by dte more dangerous evil 
of domestic strife* A struggle for power on 
the pai^ tf t3ie pt^tridiaiB, and fof independence 
on that of the plebeians, kept Rome in an al- 
most constant state of division and of agitation, 
which arose not so much froYa Reciprocal ani- 
mosity, as from the ill-conduct of men in place 
•—from the ambitious designs of the consuls, and 
the seditious enterprises: of the tribunes. The 
interference of the senate was often employed 
to check these dissensions, and a timely re- 
laxation of its authority sometimes prevented 
the excesses to which the people might otherwise 
Jmft been horrid: but thb ankkscew^on vnd 
not unfrequently abused, sai only paHitfled, 
wi^ioiit curing the evil. 

Rome, therefore, convulsed by turns, by 
internal discord, and foreign hostility, only 
ei^oyed repose at intervals. This leisure was 
devoted to agriculture^ in which all classes 
were then equally occupied; and the pi^dan 
and plebeian orders^ so distiact in Ae cit^r, 
were confounded, in the country^ te tbe com* 
men avocations c£ hudbandry. 

The first magbstratea^ mi tbe gieMeM gme- 
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Mi; ^er€ eft^gtS in ftd Uhaitt^ (tf iiie ^Id; 
ima the sdmd hand which directed fltt pfe^ 
*a* dften ciro^en to gvAd^iht hrfiitt 6f <»#*«*«, 
(af^fatHddibct±ii*w*etyAbfiteArmfeA, Hk^ 
]8rtre«^*ftt uS wiffi ittany ittch eiijNn^fes, *ot ftflSjr 
itttihg the infa*(6y of the comrnon^^^th, Mt 
eVen in those tfiote ffouHshifi^g tb«te^ li1i«ft #Hi 
Ro^^^ atreatdf mast&ri of irlt ItOy, hk€ «W- 
iehded their empire beyond tl»e sciJs* QitlfiMiB 
CSncinn^tns, tvfao was found at wotk iff hii fl^ 
by those l¥ho y^eitt to annouitce to" hirrt hk ^ 
pointifient to the dictatorship, id not tk ^ingrilihr 
iiUdtsriifce. M. Curms, ^tt httVitg cdtqMM 
ihe Sdimies, and the Sanmites, aitd aftef httVH^ 
driten Fyrrhos out of Italy, pfcMdi^ssed duly 
ft small htm which he ettfttiyated hhnifdf. Calo 
the Censor, struck with the mmjAfkhf of Itwrtl- 
itei^, and the elevation of ^nio^, 6t iU nmai^^ 
adopted him as his model ; and i^lykig hh^ 
setf to agricuItute,-^-^n which he has kfft ihme 
tr^ises,— did notdisdafin to we^k#i#r his fikv^ 
nor, when their toil wa^ orer^ tcf p^sttske Of thrir 
tiH^se fare. And Scipio Afykaetum, after lie 
hid signaliT^ himself hy the Asfei^ of Ae 
greatest of the Cardiaginian generals, — oheat 
having conqoered Hannibal^ and rendered 
Gatfthi^e tnh^tfff Mx Rciwr^'fVlkeil Mr At 
cultivation «C Mf mi d^^ 
112 
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4 ]>OMXSTIC MANNERS AND 

Far from considering themselves degraded by 
these rustic labours^ the senators were almost 
constantly occupied in them ; and the custom of 
residing on their estates was so general, that 
th^re was a regular establishment of couriers,* 
whose duty it was to summon them when any 
extraordinary business required their attend* 
ance in the senate. This general attention to 
husbandry was then, indeed, as mucli the effect 
of necessity as choice : for the lands of the com- 
.monwealth having been divided in equal and 
very minute portions, among all its subjects, 
each was obliged to labour for his own subsist*- 
ence; and a long time elapsed ere the introduc- 
tion of commerce, and the consequent acquisition 
of wealth, enabled individuals to purchase the 
estates of their fellow*citizens, and to obtain a 
revenue from the rent of land, rather than from 
jts cultivation. 

Thus in the early, and the happiest, period 
of the rq^ublic, the Romans were all, except 
tbjB lowest artisans, at once agriculturists and 
soldiers; and though for the most part resid- 
ing always in the country, yet being all denizens 

* " CouriertJ' These were qalted ViaioHi, ffom their 
UittewUnce on the senators requiring them to be altnott 
comtantiy travdlipg, Cic^Q fh S^fn^, }Q, 
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INSTITUTIONS OF THB ROMANS. 5 

of Rome, they were considered as citizens, and 
were? addressed under the common appeHatioti 
of Quirites. * 

The greater number only visited the city on 
every ninth day : they went there to provide 
themselves with those necessaries which were 
not to be procured in the country; to inter- 
change commodities; and to examine the new 
laws which the magistrates caused to be posted 
on the Capitol, and in tlie market-place, during 
three such days consecutively, before they were 
presented to the general assembly of the people 
for confirmation. 

It was on these market-days^ that the tri- 
bunes used to harangue the people on the affairs 
of government; and it was those harangues which 
fomented the misunderstanding between the 
patrician and plebeian orders during the whole 
period of the republic. But notwithstanding 
the seditions which they excited, more than 
three centuries elapsed after the deposition of 

* '* Quiriies.** From Quirinus, the name giveri to 
Romulus after he was ranked among the gods. 

« These " market-days " were called Nundin^gf from 
their occurring on the ninth day ; and the full term of 
" thpce such days " Trinundinum, TU» Liv. 1. iii. c. 3*. 
Dionys, 1. ii. c. 98. et. vii. 68. 
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jipill^ ij^ R9fpe. Love qf tjjjeir cpjupitiy, and 
the conviction that the interests of bqt^ or^rf^ 
Jfffwp^^T f^ppareptly sep^rati?^ were re^ly i^^^ited, 
|j|L(^ tbft^ t^e rujn of the one would j^ntpil d)^s|:nic* 
ijpR on the Qther, produced this h«q;^py eifect; f nd 
^^ bopofs pf civil ]jvarfer^e yirere re§evvpd for 
l^p^e times whep richep and luxiu-ybad corrupted 
li^eir p^orals, jyhen the probity and the siii^plipiiy 
1^ ^bich tjiey b^id been distii^wshed wer<5 
elTaced, and their pristine attachment to their 
^tic hoipe^ and labours was supersede by new 
desires. Then, indeed, Roman armies, which 
hw^ h^jDtofore warred only upon strangers^ were 
sfie^ to contend against each ot^er livith mor^ 
^ari the fiiry of foreign enemies, and Rome w^ 
d^uged with the bjppd of her own citizei^s.* 

This change w^ l^e natural conseq^enc,e of 
Aw ^ggran^i^yement. ^^be^^ aft^p tbe second 
fffff'^c v^^f, Uiey bad extend^ theif cji^i^uesj^ 
^t^ ^v,f^pP9 -^sia, and Syri^^ au/^ ,yhe|i ^ 
length they had destroyed Carthage, then it was 
Ihat, feigetting their ancient maniaters, they 
adopted those of the nations they had subdued, 
and became slaves to the vices of the very men 
who hgd submitted to their arms. 

* Tit. Ztv. J. vjj. c. 49. 
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y^ty^ %y yielded tp the 4^vf^ l^f T^Boe^ ^ 
|Mr9pperity: fro^i a people accu^omed onljr U> 
If fj*i md the labours of the field, t^^ l^ec^aipe 
ji n^atioi^ e^erv^ed by yoli^pt^i^^ett; luid un- 
fp^ful 9f t^eir for^oer ^ory^ m4 the i^fmfH^ 
by wh?^ rtufiy had ai^u^^ k, t^SF g»ye ^wny 
tff jdl f^e a^eix^e^s of pUmV.^* •" T/^ 
^eign^ over eyeiy actioda of Ufe/'r-rafff ii cejb- 
^ated l^oriW)— -*^ a re^ement q{ ^enpualjii^ 
y^^ ^dpated qbii^ 9al^r4 Wfnt: h^ 9^ 
^cqid were d^ivested q£ a^ their ipcppreoimi^; 
lljji^^r a]94 thirtf lyere rather courted tt^n 
,ffi0^4$4; ai!(d ^|e^ camct, not to mmdb t)|e 
J^my x^torer of e^aoi^ed im^^ «a 4^ 
Hr^cipor c^j^ew pleaflpireik'"^ Jm a uj^opne^ #8 
ft yr^p, th^ £i€^ erf every t^Mng nt R<3A(^ ¥«« 
/l8ha9^: prpfessipr^ «jpew^ iw lu^ wl^ph 
JIW« tefere unl^ov^j the puigip^encf pf th«r 
feiiJl^Afl^ ll»e VAiiety md ¥piei^]p p( ^r 

^ Sallust. Bell, Cat, c. IS. In another part^ Sallust 
ihtis cbscribet the manntrs of ,tbe aocieoit fXmui ^ Mo- 
rality reigned equ^ly in the camp^ani \n thecl^ ; nod jtbe 
empire of justice and virtue .was h»» ih^ dSed c^ lA«a« 
than of natural principles : Ihey jased no otfacr means to 
ssatain ihemaalres and the rqisDhlip^ than vi4ottr i^ Yf^r, 
imd in peace, equity and JBQdetatioiu UtiL €q*» fi* 9« 
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fti^Diture, the costliness and elegance of their 
dress, and the delicacy of their tables, became 
a study as inviting as it was new, and was pur^ 
sued with an ardor which exceeded all bounds. 
They then began to resign the toils of the 
farm, and the cares of the household, to th^ir 
menials, and reserved to themselves those em- 
ployments alone which were either agreeable, 
or considered honorable. Hence arose that 
vast multitude of slaves, who were counted by 
thbusands, and distinguished by nations. Forced 
during the day to cultivate the earth, loaded 
with fetters, and under the inspection of super- 
ititendents not the less rigid that they were not 
themselves free,* and fed only on bread and 
water, the farm-slaves were shut up at night in 
subterraneous dungeons, into which light and 
air were only admitted through an aperture in 
theroof:^ Those employed in the household 
duties were treated with more indulgence, and 
appear to have filled the various domestic offices 

^ It h a common remark in the West Indtet, that 
negroes, when entrusted with anihority over their feHow* 
• ilaves, are more severe than free persons. 

7 ** Farm-sluveg,** For minute particulars of their treat- 
ment, see Fler, 1. iii. c. 19 ; Lucan* 1. vii.408 ; CchmM. 
1. i o» 7 ; PHn, I. xviii. c. 3; ct lb. c. §, 
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INSTITUTION! OF THE ROMANS. 9 

of modern titnesj together with some that have 
fallen into disuse.* But in whatever depart- 
ment they were placed, they were tlie absolute 
property of their masters; and the laws regarding 
them were enacted in a^spirit of severity, which, 
however it may be palliated on grounds of policy, 
is not calculated to inspire an exalted idea of 
Roman humanity. This, however, applies more 
particularly to the ruder ages of the republic; 
and it must be admitted that, at a later period, 
their situation was much ameliorated. 

Some feeble attempts were made to repress 
the progress of luxury, and many sumptuary 
laws were passed. Among these the Oppian 
Law, — enacted in the year of Rome 537, during 
the war with Hannibal, — ^prohibited ladies from 
wearing clothes of various colours, or more than 
half an ounce of gold in ornaments ; and forbade 
them the use of carriages in the city, or within 

6 <* Domestic Slaves.'^ There were ihc^triensis, Pedis* 
sequus, Agaso^ Leciicarii, Coguus, Cellarius, CubicU" 
larius, and Dispensator ; the house-porter, footman, 
groom, chairmen, cook, butler, valet, and house-steward: 
they had besides, the Tonsor, Ungueniarius, Balnealor, 
Vncior, Chironomontes, Pocillafor, &c.; the barber 
(which office was sometimes filled by a female), perfumer^ 
bather^ rubber and anointer, carver, «up-bearer. Sec. 
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l^f pfp^ce pf a thousaod paces aroiii)4 f^ ^-j 
Cf^t on opcasioD pf public solemnities* But t}^^ 
yitj^ gt^ier riestrajptf that bad fjeen Jmpc^ oij 
Ae gjrpwiDg liceotiousness pf the times, was r^ 
pea^d about .twepty years afterwards, when th^ 
ij^ttlo o^ Z^fna had dissipate^ the fears tp whicfi 
^ey ow^jd their enactment j ijotwithstanding 
l^e pppositipu ojF Cato the Censor, w|)p forcibly 
jrj^preseuted to the senate the fatal ponpegijepces 
which foreign innovations on their ancient 
customs migbf entail on the republic.^ 

Npr wqre the fear? of Cato imaginary : all 
t^^^ \i^ ha^ predicted failed not to occui:: 
|g|U^y, wjiich entered Rome, as if in triumph, 
together with the spoils of the conquered na- 
|ionS} 5fiflc<J |hat Ipve of virtue ancf of toil iii 
^'biph the j^pnpr of the Roman narpe and the 

9 p^to thu9 expressed himself when opposjng tlie rejj^ 
of the Oppian law : — ''Conscript Fathers, the republic is 
aUac|ced by two opposite evils — avarice and luxury. The 
state becomes (failymore flourishing^ already have ourarms 
oeen carried into Cfreece and Asia, couijlries aboiindini; 
with all that can arouse and stimulate the passions; anil 
the spoils of kingdoms are ours : but it is this very opu- 
lence tnat alarms me, and I scarce know whether most to 
dread, that they should despoil us, or we them.^ Til. 
Xtv. Lxxxi?. c. 4. 
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fifH^ bofe down ^very rule of mppr^l condiu^; 
pQ¥i^iif was i^Qii^idi^red 9^ /iii^ft<?e, ^i^ qquI^ik^ 
became the only road to power ^3^ to ^Mne; 
ipo4^AtJ^n ap4 piiJ;^C spirit spore fiy?|j|)J»iite4 by 
fffiricc m4 ap^ittOBi a^ patriatwn i^ptade b»t 
^ fei^ 6t^ agajiis^ tfe^ oyerwteUnf^ ^ <?f 
l^nrHp^On wJwb ipgujfed pyery hoppraJW^ 
il^tinieitf aim} gep^rous feeing in its vorte^ 
£lt«t)e^^i}|Wbo3$ ijnaiisfcitiou^ pri|de^pefaj94 bepn 
the admiratiou ^ ^e uj^^yex^ j^ntere4 ^P^ 
fpmp^titiw for pQW^Vj and for fl^f^t,—]^ un- 
&W|ia«K.ly sttppprtiog th^r pr^l^E^jpoi; J^ pp^^ 
.n^4e0««i md vb^ es^^i^^ i^y ^t:^Qps$ ofgrp- 
^ig^it^f they acQ^jtai of the gdy^r^paepjt of 
^f$$an^ prpyjj)(^ oi^y jtiQ iplupckr tj^. Im- 
^ni^is^ fmn$ yf^e Xki^ 4f9Wn fr9^ a^PWl to 
m^ppm ii^' mm^ at Uofne; ^ t|^ey pi^aged 
the allies, and even the subjects of the republic, 
tfce more easily to corrupt and ensJave their 
feuow-citizetis. 

Ill vain did the oppressed people seek redress . 
Bf. ^jome; jtjie decisio^ of suits depended on a 
mA^i^^^Mi^ freq^ejjtly 

impj«i(alid in Jsiwikr mm^^irdprmH^^kni pi»pir 
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decision to favor, or to bribery, and attested 
the course of justice. The laws, indeed, gav^ 
the people the right to compel restitution ; but 
they were enforced only against petty depre- 
dflitors, and yielded, in important cases, to power 
and corruption.'® 

' iThe senate, which had formerly been the re- 
fuge of the unfortunate, and the asylum of the 
oppressed; and the magistrates and generals, 
wiiose glory was wont to consist in ^lefending 
the provinces, and sustaining the allies with 
inviolable justice and fidelity ; from being their 
protectors, became their tyrants. 

This corruption, which had its source among 
the rich and great, did not fail to infect the mass 
of the people. The simplicity of manners which 
had distinguished the citizen, fled; and those 
hours which were formerly dedicated to some 
useful occupation, were now devoted to pleasure, 
and divided among the ceremonious duties of 

10 Thcfirrtlaw against extortion was passed in the third 
Punic war, about the year 604 of the city : it was called 
the Calpurnian law, from having been passed through the 
" influence of L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, tribune of the 
people; aniT was followed by various others, severally 
known as the Cacilian, Servtlian, Aiiilian, ComeHmit 
and JuUan laws. CXc. de Qffic. 1. ii. c. f 1, #»* M 
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dvilized society, and the indulgence of the 
passions. Thus their habits of life became 
gradually more r^ned, and more profligate; 
what they gained in polish they lost in worth ; 
and at length, under the emperors,^^ the ex* 
tinction of liberty, by destn^ing that self-re- 
spect which freedom inspires, put the final seal 
to their depravity. 

11 «* Under the Emperort/' The usurpation of Au- 
gustus, from which period the reign of the emperors is 
dated, took f^aoe in ih^ 72Sd year of RorAe-'-aceofiiing 
to the generally^ rectitted cAfono/^gy—Aad thirty yean 
before the birth of Christ. 
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CHAP. if. 

Gfaosificlitioo of the Roman CituBens,«-^TrSbtt.*-XS«iri«.-— 
Pajtricja^, ]&quefMri»9> and PlAejan Orders — Sbm**-^ 
Vrtpdf^n* r- l^n^tosrs and ^i^ate. ;— Co^jh^. t— Pr??- 
tors. — Censors. — ^Tribunes of the Peppjie. — ^Ci:Mr,ule7 
Magistracy . — ^Lictors. 

1^ three Trikes^ and ead) tribe into (ten Cuitiie ; 
but the num4»er of tribes was aftei^wards aug* 
mented to thirty-five, and they were separately 
classed, in order to distinguish between the 
actual residents in the city, and those subjects 
of the commonwealth, who, although possessing 
the right of citizenship, lived wholly out of 
town. Each tribe furnished 1000 foot, and 100 
horse, for the army; and the collective force of 
SOOO infantry and 300 cavalry was termed a 
Legion: this quota was afterwards very con- 
siderably augmented. The original tribes were 
severally distinguished by the names of Ram-^ 
nenses, Tatienses^aud Luceres; those subsequently 
added were all styled Posteriores, 

The pedple were originally separated into 
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^f9P^—t^^»*^l^ #W? PM^W-—i» after 
fdf^ i\ie order of Eqtdtes, or ki^ghtg, w^ 
l^ded ; and t^ subjugation of lo^fk^ countries 
^om)bined ]ii^th motives ^f int^rpal policy, }fih 
|];o4uced %yQry : itbe popu^tion wi^ therefore 
cppfhpo^ of four classes — Patrician^^ ^igjf,ts, 
Plfbeiqnh wd Slaves. 

.f^je Patficum, as the prst grder in the 4^J;p, 
fy>p^stq4 of the most eminent pij^bseos; ^d 
Ui<9f^ |amilies w^re deemed patrician, whosfs ^ 
£^pfi lia4 beeijL members of the senate i^ ^p 
^^e$jt perf ojJ o^ ^hjB regal, or ponsuj^f gpvejrpr 
ment. Those among them who had filjefj apjr 
Ijlj^rior o^pe were considered poble, apd pos- 
{^sed lh§ jright c)f making images of |^enj§^vM» 
jy^jc^ ^(?re transmitted to theii; di^cendantf, 
S9j| ^opmed part of tj^eir domestic jwr^rs^jg. 
3^}|g rig^^ in ^p ^ppnan Jaw fermpd Jf/^ |ma- 
^fffj?> pay be <y)mpared to th^t of pijr ^rmoy i^ 
Ij^f^fpg^; pffly t}}|t, ^pjong the Epfpans, ityf}s 

§ f|ipjinptjpp cQnfip^4 fP ^^"^ ^"^ ^P^}^ f?ftt 
1^ assupjpd by tho^e w^o T5^ere not rfjgul^rly 
gpt|tle<J to \t. Person^ i^ot belonging jto thjs 
l^pr^ i)u| y^'hjC} jjjad been adqijtted to jthe cur}^|^- 
flj^iff rapy, Required the right of haying ijpagos 
jrf ^jwmselyes ; but wpre^ neyertf^ele^s, te^-me^ 

possess it were deemed ignoble. 
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The Equestrian order arose out of an institu- 
tion of Romulus^ who selected one hundred 
young men from each of the tribes, to serve on 
horseback, as his personal guard. They were, at 
that period, divided into three Centuries^ each 
distinguished by the name of its respective tribe* 
but the number was increased by successive 
kings, and in process of time became unlimited : 
and although they continued to be subject to 
military service, they ceased to be exclusively 
devoted to it, and were employed in various 
civil departments of the state, but especially 
in the collection of the revenue. 

It has not been clearly ascertained at what 
period the equites became a distinct order, but 
it seems probable that they were so considered 
before the expulsion of the kings. They were 
at first supported at the public expense, and a 
tax was imposed on widows for the mainte- 
nance of their horses ; but when they no longier 
formed a separate military corps, their services 
were not thus recompensed, and they merdy 
received from the public a horse and a gold 
ring. They were chosen, indiscriminately, from 
the patrician and plebeian orders ; and, indeed, 
towards the close of the Republic, every Roman 
citizen possessed of a fortune of WO sestertiOf 
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ar about SfiSO/. sterlings "was entitled to be en* 
rolled among the knights.^ The order, there- 
fore, did not resemble that of nK)dem knight- 
hood ; and became^ in fact, finally, ndthing'morc 
than a distinction artiing from the amount of 
property, and constituting a middle rank in the 
state, somewhat analogous to our Engltrii 
gentry. 

The Plebeian order was composed of the 
lowest class of freemen. Those who resided 
in the country were styled Plebsmstka; those 
-who lived in the city, Plebs urbana: but the dis- 
tinction did not consist in the name alone, and 
tike former were considered as the most re- 
spectable. The plebs urbana consisted not only 
of the poorer mechanics and labou^rs, but of 
a multitude of idlers, who lived on the public 
bounty,^ and whose turbulence was a constant 

> Tii. Liv, I. i. c.30, 35, ct 43; 1. ii. c Ij ct I v. c. 7; 
Plin. Epist. 1. i.ep. 19. 

3 ^' Public Bounty,** This consisted in a donation of 
corn, which was distributed monthly to necessitous citi- 
zens : the quantity is not certain : some authors have 
aslerted that it amounted to five bushels per man» but it 
more probably was only five pecks, which was the al- 
lowance usually made to slaves ; and this supposition gains 
strength from the contempt with which not only iu ac- 
•cptaace, but its value, are mentioned by the claNie 
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jw^ cl^^f^ w1m> W)er^ in ^ ^y .of fiictip^s 99^11 

tmmioi^c^ to that portiw Qf ^ pr^fi^ 
pppirfalj^ of }j[#f»I^s tpriped 3Uw5WW. Thp 
^S^ci^e ^ tbp me^dbjmc^l arte b^bg looked 
upon, at Rome, as servile employments f:]^eatb 
Ifre dpgnity ipf fr^^m^, ther^^ wsgi jl^tf little pcope 
for infJu^ry : ©wturej^, Jji^er^fbire, i^ idlpo^i^ps 
M^4 bNe^SE^ffs th^y W^^H^y and unprincii^et^ ; 
^le^ qonf^te;!4)|^l^oopfpu^U,^${>e<^ 

^i^QUsn^f Wt Wjop^^ with f^opjly . Tkuh 
1^ sd;:^«|(^ o^ ^oral j:^sUa,mtf C9mbipia4 ^^ 
^ If^^ <^ itbcjr iQWP importance as ixieml^^s gf 
;^e co^po^fre^lth^ r^ncjkred tbeoa ,¥^iUuig as- 
9Jil^ti^f^ i|^ ^e mos^ aud^c^us jCQp;5pi^^ies Bgavf^ 
the government; and their unbridled licence 
has been justly considered as one of thje leadjog 

authors. It was delivered to the bearers of transferable 

tickets, in allusion to which Juvenal says :— 

*' A vile corn-ticket be his fate at last." 

'■''■'•*' Sat.vii* 
^Qfi P(5t8iu8 : — 

fL ca^j^a,! jWc of cc^r^f m4 ,4finwgcfl gmi?-." 
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fi$m^ pf die (^erAwaw ef the npublic, «Bd 
liM^ enliftfltion of liberty. But this oaly i^plict 
t^ii^hmeUdwmidthefUbAau; many of di^ 
most estimable citizens werie to be ibjEHHl in tfiat 
IQr4er; aa4 sey^enl rote from it to the chief 
nKceB, m4 Ibe first dignities of the stete. 

SkfV^9 W^ not entitled to any of die pri^* 
ll^g^cfkeimmi; and, altboi^ foiiiikig a krge 
fwHim f^f tbe fiommum^^ Aey were not ecn*- 
fid«n^ B$ citizens. Tb^, in fiu^ poiaetsed no 
political rights ; were, by law, rendered incapap 
Ue of aequarii^ property, or of giviJigeffideiice 
^ a ciowt of Justice ; and were viewed ia bo 
Htb^ )igbt dneQ an part c^ the cbal)l«lpoiiseiaioiia 
Df^^r masters. 

^efttw^s w^re reduced to llMt unfortimale 
ippnditioii e^tbier throngb the chances pf war, 
i^ ti^ C(mm§W^ pf crime; by sale; from 
{}^pkrgpjtcy; (^ in conseqaepce of being born 
il^ a ^itfe of ser;YilMd<e. Those enepiies who sur- 
MPidoi^ vduoMrtty retainied 4heir freedom ; tot 
Ihoi^ tiJceisi in ^m# belong^ to tibe c^tors, aod 
jpr/^e wu^Uy s(dd pn the field of k^tde. F|^ 
l^izens could not legally dispofn^ of them^^y^ 
as daves; hut fothers vere riloved Jo seH tbw" 
cbtUi'ea ; insolvent debtprs yfex^ given yp tQ 
tkm oe^^toi^s wtil dp^r 4^ht& w^f^ n^fis^nA ; 
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yarious offimces were punishable by slavery; and 
tbe children of female slaves became the 
property of tb^ makers, notwithstanding the 
father being a freeman. 

There was a constant maricet for slaves at 
Rome, and regular dealers in the trade of sell* 
ing them. They were usually exposed to sale 
in a state of nudity, with a label on the neck 
^kscriptive of their qualities, and seem to have 
beeti transferred in much the same manner as 
cattle* 

Prisoners of war were disposed of by public 
Micti(Hi, which was notified by a spear being 
set up at the place of sale. We have no certain 
account of the usual price of slaves; and as 
thcfar value must have depended on their per- 
sonal qualifications, particular instances cannot 
be assumed as data on which to found an 
opinion. We are told^ that captives were sold 
in the camp of the celebrated Lucullui«» to- 
wards the dose of the republic, for less than 
three shillings of our money; and Gibbon 
alludes to that fact as a proof of the little esti- 
mation in which they were held: but it is 
obvious^ that it must have arisen from circum- 
stances, independent of their general worthy 
and we know that slaves, who bad been ia^ 
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structed in the arts, yf&te often add for large 



sumi< 



3 



Masters possessed absolute power ovar tbeir 
tdaves: they might not only scourge, buteten 
put them to death, at pleasure; and this right 
was actually exercised with such cr oelty, that 
it became necessary to pass various laws to 
restrain it. Still, however, the legislatnre 
looked upon them with a jealous eye; and the 
enactments respecting than indicate greftt mis«> 
trust, as well as harshness. One of these pro«- 
itided, that, if the master of a family was^lain 
at his own house, and the murderers were not 
dis<x>vered, all his domestic slaves were liable 
to be put to death ; and Tacitus records an in* 
«tance of four hundred having suffered in con- 
sequence, in one family: other statutes breathed 
a similar spirit, and the torture was established 
by law.'^ When slaves were punished capitally, 
they were usually crucified, until the reiga of 
the Emperor Constantine the Great, when this 
.mode of execution was abolished. 

Notwithstanding the rigor of the laws 
with regard to slaves, and the general severity 

s See Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Bmpire, vol. i. c. 2, and notet passim. 
s t TM^i 4m, 1. %W, c 49* Pfin. Mfisl^ 1. Tiii. ep. 14^ 
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q( dietr treainent, imAmces mere mk wMliag 
in which the hardship of their lot was^ n^ 
gmM bj the luDdnei* «f tfamr mmMmi mA it 
RMMt bd admitted, fliat nsanjr cpfoftalritict fbf 
etetecipatliig thenMctycs were aAirded Id ttim 
MBlwgihmwlio'wete prodentimdiiNkMmM. 
The kvw, it is tme^ dedared then in ca y uM e dT 
'acquirkig property in their own ligbl; HM^ 
ei»i86q«en«}yi af anddi^ a wtti i att Ibey n^M 
pOMess bekmg^ to their mitster: but d«i wm 
not alwuji^ enforced ^ and^ on thef oentrarf ^ it 
became cnitomary to give tbei* a ctrtaia d^ 
lowaneei ettbcnr in monef or in (pai% So^ iMk 
i^niyintenmeey out of whidi they frequently mmA 
m&d&fki to pmrcfaade their freedom^ Tbef 
vftre tren permitted to possess dava Amtf^ 
seltes; and Gie^o telh os, diat tboae wkm 
wete sober, and well-conducted^ seMois Uh 
Hattined maify years in bondage/ The pr^v^ 

^ Cic€t0, Phil. vnt. sf. An imttticie of the i6#ii%SrtM 
ot allowing slaves to dispose of ibeir proptrqr b^ wiH 
is recorded by the younger Plray. Speaking^ tlie l^eteni 
death of some of his slaves, he says : — ** I have allowed 
them to make a kind of will, which I observe as reli« 
giottsjy as if they tierb entM^d io tkoe prlvtle^fc. I 
receive and obey their re^wetls^ as so mafay abscMi 
oomomKb, lofiMac^ ^hdn to* dispose <^ dleiv oAoil te 
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lntMfc#alft lhid«s #^1^ gr»tfljr il» ^mff id fim 
lArtifeff^ IMa»^i«ir iMddft^ find j^e tb^ «N 

«lltion #fe^h fiM#d ihekk for Hf^l^ 6tttpl«{fi 
Mief}€s^ ifif wMck tliey sdiom failed id cdbCttia 
tbi^t freadoia^; Mrd itiiiDy were griMkood^ 
Cia«ltie^«(«d as a toward for didf ««*iieeii 
Tbe Uatmf^\vf^i ho#t^er, but s^ld<fftf puirtl^ 
dpMted itr these fif««M-s : tke i«atlfte of thd^ 
employment deprived them of the opportuni- 
ties, ei^etf hy those engaged in A^ fnore 
ifomestic diitied, fbr rendering snch services to 
their masters as woidd be most likely to excite 
their benevolence ; and their vast number was 
an insurmountable impediment : some rieh in- 
dividuals are said to b«ve potlwssed many 
thousands, aivd the I^^ishtorc^ did not permit 
the emantipatidn of moretJuin onei hdndned by 
one master. 

i^cMit ilKiflt^ar^ tpMi tkis itiigb ftfltrktitwy Umh^i^ 
liivt tem' to 90»et ^4i» i^imO^i t^itfay to fittwamm 

wealth*'' M€lmQth*s fUny, b. viii. cp» 1*.^ 
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When alavcB. were mmvmitt^ their headi 
weredmvedf aod they received a cap, at a badge 
of liberty) of which it has since become the 
emblem. Tl^y were also presetted by tbehr 
matter with a white rob^ and an iron rio|p and 
dien as»imed his name, which tb^ preflyed to 
their owo» and were ever after called hit freed- 
mtti.* Nor did the connexion between them 
wd their ftmner matter entirdy cease: they 
remained in a certain state of dependance cm 
him, aodf thoi^h no longer his davet, became 
his clients : were he reduced to poverty, they 
Were bound to contribute to his support; if 
they died intestate, he succeeded to their pro? 

^ A custom was observed on the miMf uojibtioD of sUvet 
precisely similar to one of the ceremonies of the game of 
hlindmarCi'buff I — ^Thc master^ or lictor, turning him 
round in a circle, and giving him a blow on the cheek', 
let him go, signifying that he was thenceforward free i— 
*' See there that Da ma ! view a worthless skve, • '» 
Of knavish muleteers the veriest knave ! .; .,!.!. > 
I^t but his n)f sicr one small turn bestow. 
Plain Dsma, straight, shall Marcus Dama grow.*' 

OwefC$ Persius, sat. v. 
The coincidence, coupled with the analogy between 
thecoodit^ of the slave, adod the supposed one of the 
pefson bound in the game, would> kml us,. to cdnchide 
4bai ibb /' sport of our yoiah '* if talttkd to thfi digniijF of 
a BomsQorigia* \ , . 
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)|erty; aud any flagnual act of ingratitude to 
Uoi was pqnkbod, as it merited^ by their being 
dtgraded to tiieir former concUtion.^ 

The senate was the great ccmnQil of the em« 
pa^. Tlia senators were originally chosen 
from amo^ dae patiricianay and th^^ir number 
wae then confined to one hundred { but it wan 
ofterwarda gradnally extended to a thousand, 
adid the knights and plebeians were indisr 
iwafcinately admitted* They were at first called 
Patr^f m ^ title oi the highest veneration and 
retpeei, and their ofiEipring Pairidi; whence 
4l0 temn Poirusm^.: those ^.ho were added to 
tke ott^inal number vr&ce styled Cmscripti, sig- 
' n%iAg that they were enrolled tc^tber with 
the Putfesy imd thence the title of " Conscript 
sJRilAer^/* by whlcb it became usual to addr««3 
tbfim o«tU^tiYely. In tl^ time of the later &^^ 
peroH» tbey indi^^Hdually aeqiured the distinc- 
tion of <^ most illustrious." Augustus finally 
MfDlted their pumber to six hundred* 

' By a law passed in th«year of the city 76 J, if a freed- 
Bfian died worih 100,000 sesterces, or about 80d/« 
•terling, leaving oiUy one> efiild, his foMtier master be- 
-Qinie eiilklfcl la QDe:iia)f ;^ if hi left two, to oao thtid; 
but if more, he was excluded. This was altered by Jus- 
^nian, Instit. L iii^ tit. 4^. 

C 
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The senators were anciently nominated bj 
the kings, and, after their expulsion, by the 
consuls and military tribunes; but from the 
year of Rome 310, this great power became 
the privilege of the censors. Although per* 
sons of the plebeian order were eligible to the 
senate, yet no one could obtain that dignity 
who had been engaged in a mean occupation, 
or whose father had been a slave ; and, in ^ 
reign of Augustus, a fortune equal to about 
lO^OOO/. sterling was a necessary quaiidcation. 
The senators were not all chosen by election t 
certain offices in the magistracy, and some mili- 
tary services, gave a title to admission ; and the 
dignity was also conferred on some honorary 
members, who seem to have paid a. sum of 
money to the public treasury on taking their 
seat ; but to what amount is uncertain ; nor 
does it clearly appear whether as the price of 
the privilege, or merely as a fee on admission ; 
but it probably was only a fee, as the younger 
Pliny distinctly mentions it as having been paid 
.under that head, and in amount not exceeding 
60/. in some of the provincial senates.^ It is 
supposed, and with every appearance of cor- 
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rcictiiess, that candidates were not eligible ontil 
they had attained their diirtieth year ; but thii 
is merely inferred from other analogous regu* 
lailionsy as history contains no positive infor- 
Biation on the subject. The members could 
not be compelled to attend after sixty years 
of Age.^ 

The senate was reviewed by the censors every 
iMUrum, or fifth year ; and if any member bad 
rendered himself unworthy of that high rank 
by his ooaddct, or had sunk his fortune below 
the sum required by law, his name was omitted 
m reading the roll, and he was thus excluded. 
But if m^e want of property occasioned his 
exclusion, he might regain his seat on the re* 
establishment of his affairs : and an appoint- 
ment to certain offices in the state, might restore 
him, even when the cause of expulsion was 
more serious. A remarkable instance in point 
occurred in the person of the celebrated his- 
torian Sallust, who was expelled the senate for 
being engaged in an intrigue with a married 
lady, but recovered his senatorial rank on being 
made prsetor. He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Numidia, where his conduct was 

9 pHn. E^f* !• iv« tp« S3. 
C 2 
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9a l^tle jn upis^n t?ith ki« writiags,. tha^ h^W9^ 
qmtd sk krge fortune bj nqiaei^ and «s* 

The ordin^y asiemWes of the senate wait 
regularly b^ on ilie Kalends and ihelde^-^ikm 
first and thirteenth dqrs ef each nMMitb->-ti»a 
extraordinary meetings, whenever imfHiErtanl 
busineai rendered them neoessary) and .mem- 
barB who neglected to attend on these ooeaaiou 
wefe subject to a fine. Each sitting was pi^ 
»ded over by some person q£ higjli raxk ia tjffi 
civil sen4ee of the government i but tba offioa 
of pretudent was not permanent, near does H 
distinctly appear in what manner it was ooHf 
ferred. In most other respects, the mode oi 
debating, voting, and passing decrees, in the 
senate, appears to have borne a strong simiK* 
tttde to the proceedings in the British Housii 
of Commons ; and even the custom of coughing* 
down a prosing speaker was not unknown to 
that august assembly. 

On the introduction of the republican form 
of government, in the third century of Rome^ 
two Ckm^ls were appointed, who were invested 
mfh power little short of regal authority, and 
were surrounded with the same state, and dig- 
nity as the ancient kings. During peace they 
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nr^eite the supreme faetds of the civil admtnisw 
tmtliMii and in time of war they commanded 
the Urmies of the commonwealth. Bnt thej» 
m common with all other magistrates^ only re*- 
WMiified one year in office, and were afterwards 
amenable ftr any abuse of their power to the 
tribunal of a general assanbly of the people; 
bgr a majority of whose sufirages they wean also 
^tested; They ivere^ at first, chosen esdi^- 
siVely from the patricians; but the plebdans www 
afterwards admlitted ; and, at a later period, it 
was oirdaaned, that one of the two consab 
riKMild always belong to that order. The aotn 
iiriar office retained all its powers until ih^ 
overthrow of the r^ublic by Jviim Ceasar in 
ike edmnieileement of the eighth century} it 
tras then stripped of all real authority, and its 
duties Wi^e confined to convening the senate, 
smd proposiiig laws for their consideration^ 
with the superintendence of some inferior de- 
partments of the government. But the cssisttk 
B^ retained the' semblance of rank; and even 
imder the emperors they w^re attended with ^ 
the pomp of their ancient dignity, Until the 
irixriUionirf' the office, in the year 199$ of the 
Aomaa iEra. 
Vm iMgistrfttes nejtt in rank to the 
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were styled Prcet&rs. — Their duty consisted in 
superintending tlie administration of justice; 
and they were, in fact, the chief judges in alt 
causes that did not fall under the immediate 
cc^izance of the assendblies of the people, or 
of the senate. Their number varied at different 
periods; but for a long time conristed of six; 
two for the cily, and four for the provinces. 
The office, like every other under the republic^ 
was elective ; but notwithstanding that its duties 
demanded an intimate acquaintance with the 
laws, it does not appear that a tejHitation for 
extraordinary legal knowledge, or even any 
previous practice in the courts, were deemed 
indispensable qualifications. 

The Censors were at first appointed solely to 
keep a register of the number and fortunes of 
the people, to class them in their respective 
rank, and to inspectinto their private conduct. 
We have already seen how far thei)* power ex* 
tended over the senate in the performance 
of the latter part of their duty; and it was 
equally unlimited over every individud of tfa« 
community. 

An enumeration of the whole population of 
Rome was made every fifth year, in a spacious 
mdosure, called the field of Mars, where the 
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people were passed in review, and gave an ao 
count of their fortune, families, and occupations. 
On this occasion it was that the censors exer-* 
cised the extraordinary powers with which they 
were. entrusted; not only animadverting on 
those who appeared to merit reproof, but, if 
their conduct deserved greater severity,, de* 
priving them, if knights, of their public horses, 
CMT, if persons in a private, station, of their pri« 
idleges as Roman citizens. A similar revie^w 
lock place, every lustrum, in every other part 
of the empire, under the inspection of pro* 
vinctal censors. 

However inquisitorial, and inconsistent with 
the spirit of freedom, such a tribunal may ap- 
pear, it must yet be acknowledged that, in i 
political point of view, it must have been of 
the most essential importance to the government^ 
as affording a clear view of the resources of the 
state; while, morally considered, it must have 
, c^rated as a powerful check on public depravity 
and private vice. But the dissolute manners of 
the times, under the emperors, could not long 
support so strict an investigation, and the office 
WAS gradually abolished: the lai^t census of the 
Roman people was made in the year of the city 
•27; but the duties, and even the title, of ceijsor, 
had then long ceased to exist. It was a situa- 
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tion of greitt powi^r, as well m dignity : fori 
besideg the tast influence which the tintontroUed 
exercise of such authoriQr m that already 
motioned must hate in itself afibrded, the 
ce&sora had the managem^At of the rereatw; 
and, contrary to the usual custom^ they xt* 
mained five years in office. 

Though not so hi^h in |>oint of rank as the 
precedidi; magistrates, those who possessed the 
largest shar^e ofinfluencei and real weight ia the 
eommcmwealtb) were the JVibums i)f tkepeefU^ 
They were appointed, soon after the establish^^ 
ment of the republic, to guard the piebdo&s 
i^inst the oppression of the patricians; and 
were always dected from the plebeiim ordeh 
Their poWer, indeed^ would seem to hate been 
merely preventive ; for it was oonfiaed, by law^ 
to the prohibition of sneh enactments as ^^ipeared 
to trench tm the rights and liberties of the peo* 
ple^ and their jurisdiction only extended o^er 
liie city i But ^e defence of those rights aibrcted 
a planstble pretext, of whMsh they wer^ not sknr 
in availing themselves^ %o control the impositbh 
1^ taxes, the levying of troops, ahd, in shorty 
every operatfon of the govehiment l^iey were 
ten in number, dieir persons were sacred^ mtiA 
by die stogie word v£to Aef could ^t a nSgin- 
tiVeofl any decree <rf' the senate^ atid a Wtop ^ 
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il» pr6t^eedibf^ of aU oUier magiftrates. It wa^ 
4lih)tigh iheir persevering ^xertiong that their 
i9#n Drdei: was admitted to a partidpaticm in 
fMic employments;, but the influence which 
ibi^ at first employed to curb the power of the 
sni^ity they afterwards used for their own 
JiH^prmndtsBemc^t, and they often joined in the 
jesKeroise oiihat very tyratmy wiiich it was their 
dfaSef ^}iHy to oppose. While the r^nibli^ sub* 
sisted, their power contributed to preserve the 
Mancse of the constitution | but its exercise was 
i^soRifAtiUe with a monar^ical form of govern- 
Jixnt ; and, aceordii^Iy) when Augustus usurp- 
ed the «Dvereigcity, he was created tribune for 
fife, and arrogttted to himself all the real au- 
idwrity of the i^o^; while to his colleagues, who 
ODRtiAued^ m fo^*merlyi to be annually ejected, 
lie icft Bothiiig but its rimk, and minor duties* 

The iitgh^ but casual^ office of dictator, and 
diose of tfce decemvtrat^ and triwmviratei be- 
Ibog Tfibfir lK> the page of history than to this 
desultory composition 5 and an account of the 
various inferior offices of the state would extend 
it beyond the limits to which it is confin^^d 

The CuTide-Magistracy^ to Which allusion has 
been already jpade, w^as so termed from the seat 
which the chief magistrates occupied, on public 
C5 
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occasions, being caHed a curule chAr. This wlift 
a stool, without a back, similar to our folding 
chair, and could be doubled together for the 
convenience of carriage : which was the more 
necessary as it accompanied the magistrate 
wherever he went. The seat was merely a piece 
of leather ; but the frame was of carved ivory, 
or, at least, richly inlaid with it, and the feet 
were moulded at the extremities so as to resemlile 
those of some animal. 

The consuls, and all the chief magistrates, 
except the censors and the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, were preceded, in public, by a certain 
number, according to their rank, of oflScers of 
justice, called Liciors^ each bearing on his 
shoulder, as the insignia of office, the fasces and 
securis, which were a bundle of rods with an axe 
in the centre of one end. But the lictors in 
attendance on an inferior magistrate carried the 
fasces only, without the axe, to denote that he 
was not possessed of the power of capital punish* 
ment.**» 

10 For iriinute |)articu]ars of the institution of the senate, 
its privileges, power, forms, and decrees, and respecting 
all the offices of the state, — see Kenneths Aniiquiiies, and 
Roman Antiquities by Dr, Alexander Adam. 
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CHAP. III. 

Patrons and their Clients. — ^TheBar. — ^Fees.— CJourts. — 
Orations.—Audienc*. — ^Time of Pleading. — Tribunals. 
— ^Mode of Trial.— CJentumviral Court — ^Jurisprudence. 
-—Laws of the Twehe Tables. — ^Justiniaa Code, Pan- 
dects, and Institutes. — ^Theodosian-Code. 

With a view to raider the patrician and 
pkbeian orders in some measure dependant on 
each other, and thns to cement their union for 
the common interest, it was decreed by Romulus, 
that each plebeian should choose a patrician for 
his Potron^ of whom he was then said to be the 
Client* The duty of the patron consisted in pro- 
tecting his dients from oppression, in pleading 
their causes before the tribunals, and generally, 
in promoting their welfare : that of the clients, 
in rendering him such services, both personal 
and pecuniary, as might be in their power; but 
chiefly in aiding him with their votes and interest 
when he became a candidate for any public em- 
ployment. This connexion, once established, 
usually became hereditary; and being sanctioned 
by law, and strengthened by. the attachment 
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arising from long habit, and a sense of mutual 
advantage, was very rarely dissolved :^ it was 
indeed regarded in so sacred a light, that 
neither party was allowed to give evidence 
against the other ; and whoever tran^essed in 
this particular was considered to hare forfeited 
die |»rotectton of the laws^ aad fiarigbt beslain 
ii<Mi impsmty^ T4ik tUnc^ donttimed lAidis- 
turbed until the fntrodDction ^ lukciry tbUli^d 
in some degree its original principle : the dis- 
tkictieii ^f ranks, «lid their rdative duties, 
indeed, still remimed^ Imt th^ vafit wealth w^d 
idfliienoe ao^red hy soofte of the f>Atri€i«Qs 
atesched miiikitudes of interested dtiecUs to tbei^ 
^moi^g ^wbem maiaty of thdr -own ot*^er did iiot 
blush to enrol ^themselves ; eHid what wns 
^M'm^lj^ the ooiHjM inteftoiirse of ?^^)f6l^l 
service beofuAae ibat ^ acnrdJid ftaiter^^ ^aad 
Wlif^Hy sMperiotity. 

mbotttt, who MieAdcd t<^ ifhisfr interests in sbe^eiMFfee, 
aod whob^ nervieey wer^ requited with ft^ser^ts ^ ^itiat 
value. In the war against Antony, when all Italy tad 
espoused the cause of Octavi us, the city of Bologna alone 
demanded and obtained permission to remain neuter, hi 
conset^uen'ceof its having 'been under l!he protection of 
^fehiDjrdf Antony: 
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The bar m&^ feo distinguished as a pixifeflrfcw, 
ibittt ifiiiny RoiDftti^ of the h(g^ieit r&tik acted M 
pleadef^y and t^n^ecrated their talents to the 
gratoHoits service of their fellow citizens, Thk 
ctasttoi was as old as the time of Romulus^ -who , 
ibiposed the d^nce of hk clieiltfir itpon the 
patron, ^il^out allowing him to accept of any 
itehHihel*atkm that oo^M be considered as a fee. 
9m tMs appirt-etit iibieralfty of the patrons was 
bot ak^ether disinteresled : it was, in fact, tb<e 
teslrklnient oC tJieir ambition ; for emploj'ments 
iti 1^ stale being conferred, during the republk;, 
by 'generf^ suSfrage, <lbe clients repaid with 
|ji6irv««es ibe oUi^^on (hey had im^urreA. 
This ftrst received a check by the introda^tfott 
trfthe badlot; and as votes -could be no longer 
depended upon, it, i« process of time, became 
Gustomaty for clients to mike an annfiai present 
ia^ tbeir patiom The body of the people hafving 
iiias become tribnlaTy to tbe sen^i^, a law was 
paiSi^, 4botit the year SM of tlve ^city, wfaidi 
-prohibited senators irmn reodwiag any present 
•whate^^r feom 'their ciionts, and partitulariy, 
;fAy kind pf reimineration for acting as oouosel 
Til a 'Court ef justice. 

' At^ig«h, whetltbe-empeiTore di^rtveddie 
ftf^lk of «he i^bt^of eleot^; theit'owti fiagbH 
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trates, the chief motive which actuate patnont 
in the gratuitous esartion of their lUiiUties ceased; 
and their former clients being thus dejnrived of 
legal advice^ the practice of the law necessarily 
became mercenary, and was thenceforward fot- 
lowed as a profession for profit. The mere 
lawj^ers, however, placed so high a value on 
their assistance, that it became neoefisary to &i 
bounds to their rapacity i and they were not 
allowed to accept of more than certain q)ecified 
fees, under penalty of being considered guilty 
of extortion, which subjected them to a forfdture 
of lour times the amount. The maximum of 
these fees was at first fixed at 10,000 sesterces, 
about 80/. sterling. But this wholesome re- 
gulation was^vaded: a swarm of venal petti-fog* 
gers, — the pests of society, — fomented law-suits 
for their private advantage, and carried their 
depredations on the public so far, that they at- 
tracted the notice of the senate; and in the reign 
of Trajan, a decree was passed obliging the par- 
ties in every cause to make oath^ before it was 
tried, that they had neither given nor promised 
any gratification to their advocates; permitting 
them, however, to remunerate them after judg- 
ment was obtained. This edict was not intended 
to deprive the lawyers of the just frciits of their 
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laboors, but was a necessary check <m the mer«> 
oenary cupidity of knaves, whose exactions 
brought disgrace on an otherwise honorable 
professicM). It did not prevent barristers of 
eminence from accumulating very large for- 
tunes: the younger Pliny mentions one R^ulus, 
who, notwithstanding he lived in great splendor, 
and was not, it would seem, much indebted to 
tl» goodness of his character^ realized a sum 
equivalent to four hundred thousand pounds ^ 
our money .^ Nor, if the accusation of Persius 
be not unfounded, were they very delicate in 
the mode of acquisition : — 

** envy not the lord id gaio9^ 
Which recompense the well-tongtied lawyer's jxiins ; 
Though Umbrian rusticks, forhis sage advice. 
Pour in their jars offish, and oil, and^pice. 
So thick and fast, that, ere the first be o'er, 
A second and a third are at the door.** 

O^Sfordf tat. iii. 

The numerous retainers of the patrician 
pleaders, — some of whom continued, notwith- 
standing the general venality of the bar, to defend 
their clients without any other reward than the 

< ** Regttlut,** Some curious anecdotes of thia person 
are to be found in Pliny's Letters, B. i. ep. 6; ii. 20 ; and 
iv.3. 
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comctousmss <^ doing good, and Ae pUmmx^dt 
tendering service— tc^etfeer with the curmi«j<^ 
the idle, usually occasioned the courts to iae 
thi-onged with auditors, who canvassed Aedeci- 
stons of the judges with great freedom. On 490- 
casions of public interest — ^as, when a magifttn^ 
was accused of malversation, of having trenched 
upon the liberty of his feOow dtisensi or of hing- 
ing abused his pow«r, — the great square ^ thfe 
forum, where the balls of justice were situated^ 
scarcely sufficed to contain the multitude. Each 
citizen, looking upon hinnelf asa member of die 
same great family, was zealous in support of the 
common rights, scrutinized with jealous watchful- 
ness into the conduct of their rulers, and looked 
with anxious solicitude to the issue of the cause : 
while, on the other hand, the friends and kin- 
dred of the accused^ no less interested in pro- 
curing bis acquittal, attended, in deep mourning, 
to second the efforts of h^s advocates bytlieir 
solicitations in his behalf. 

The harangues delivered on such 4;>cc&siO!Qs 
were prepared with the most studious care, and 
becam^ the subject of compliment and con- 
gi^tulation to those who delivered tham. Those 
which have been preserved ar^ modets of per- 
spicuity, force, and elegance ; and the evid^nte 
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doquenee wmi Hot confined t6 thoto wUh wkbie 

T-be «iidii(Hry w^e ao<iBstdmc4 to applMd 
aw {Mrtkmlarlj strikui^ ^assagi^} and young 
bamtl^r%tnliik)U8 of sknilar approl;>atioiH v^ 
to hii^ an audience for the purpose : bat dia 
feUoMrtof wbom it 1pa$ eooipo^ed, «dd(Mn oasH 
}>rebeiidifig wbera to- be9t0iir ihsk commeudf^ 
tlotii, aad «i>meittiia$ mistaking the concerted 
ftigoai^ were ^^Tten loudest in their ^cidaffliaioM 
vdmi &ey were least deserved s and Pliny 
shftwdty reBiarksi that the worst speakers were 
mually hailed #ith die Warmest )>Iaiidits«^ 

Whether firom excess of bi^indss ill the courfi, 
or of proliiaty in the pleader% the judf^s found 
it expedient to limit the sp^edies of counsel to 
a^ven iime^ which they fi^ed> at thleir |deifiurei 
b^/bre tk$ caHse was epenecL To us it tnnsi 
tfpmr iequaUy pfesuraptaoaa and unjuM to s^ 
bottbds to the extaiiisiatian of a question er^ 
ks full extent Imd been ascertailied, ahd eren 
in Bmat the custom was censured; yet such 
was the tnvariabie practice; and as theinddl« 
gence of the court extended the time whenever 
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it was particularly reqahred, it doei not appear 

to have occa^oncd anyiiagnmt injustice. 

There were various trSiimals for die trial of 
civil and criminal actions, and a court of equity 
for the decision of causes that were not !»* 
stricted by any fixed law. Trial by jury, m 
established with us, was not known; but the 
mode of judging in a*iminal cases seems to have 
nearly approached it. A certain number of 
senators and knights, or other citiiens of high 
consideration, were annually chosen by the 
praetor to act as his assessors; and of these^ 
sorne^ but how many does not appear, were 
appointed to sit in judgment along with him* 
They decided by a majority of voices, and re- 
turned their verdict either guilty^ not gtiilty^ or 
uncertain; in which latter instance the cause 
was deferred : but if the votes for acquittal and 
condemnation were equal, the culprit was dis- 
charged; or, according to some authors, his 
fete was dien decided by the prsetor. There 
were also judges, called Centumvirij to the 
number, at first, of 100, and afterwards of 180, 
who were chosen equally from the thirty-five 
tribes ; and from among these the parties mu- 
tually, or, if they could not agree, the praetor, 
chose one, or 9iior^, to whom the cause was re- 
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fetred. In cases of great importance, one 
fourth, and sometimes the whole body of the 
centumTiral court sat in judgment, presided by 
the praetor. But no Roman citissen could be 
capitally punished except with the consent of 
the general assenibly of the people : and cor* 
ruption in a judge was punishable with death/ 

Both the cursory na^ure^ and the object of 
this brief essay, seem to preclude the extensive 
subject of jurisprudence ; yet, having taken this 
summary notice of the bar, an equally concise 
account of the rise and progress of the Roman 
law may be expected, and cannot prove wholly 
uninteresting. 

The ancient laws were generally the result of 
momentary emergency, and were in most cases 
inaf^licable to future circumstances. Those of 
Romulus, and the other early legislators, were 
rather intended to restrain the violence of men 
in a semi-barbarous state, than to regulate the 
clashing interests, and control the passions, of 

«The ** Ceniumviral Court** was one of the bi^ett . 
jodicature; but iu later times their jurisdiction appetfrs to 
have been confined to cases of wills and inheritances. 
The centumviri only remained in office twelve months. 

The capital punishment to which the laws of the 
twelve ubUt subjected corrupt iudges* was afterwards 
commuted into a fine. 
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a eiviliaed people. Those of the subsequent 
kitaga, had chiefly for their otgect the midiite- 
Dance of monarchical authority, and were ill 
cidculated to the rq^ublican form of gdvem* 
luent which IblloWed ; yet, the {Nttricians con- 
trived to retain those which favoured their ^n 
order, and theuc influence procured the enact* 
ment df others which promised to secure to 
them the possi^on of arbitrary power. Bat 
th^ unanimods voice of the people called ibr some 
fited apd more apprqsriate code; and in the year 
of Rome 299) ambassadors were sent to Greece 
to collect the laws of t^atwise and pc&hedpcMK 
pie. At their return, these were embodied with 
some of those previously in force among the Ro- 
mans themselves, aiid engraved on twelve taUeCt 
ofbrass, whence they were called *' the taws ^tbe 
twelve tables*'^ However, in the lapse of suc- 
cessive ages such a variety of new statutes wer« 
added, that they became intricate aiid obscure ; 
and, though some ineffectual efibrts were made 
to reform them, it was not until the reign of the 
femperor Justinian, in the early part of the sixth 
century of the Christian aera, that they were class- 

a Th« " Twehe Tablet ^' were preserved in the tefflpk 
of Jupiter Capitollnas. Nothing now Tenmint but some 
tosntMdl fragment of the lawt engnted on then^ wMeh 
have been collected from various authoH. 
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ed, and reduced into a form which obtained 
the name of the Jiislinian Code : but this being 
found defective, it was revised, and republished 
about six years afterwards. A digest of these 
laws was comprised in fifty books, termed Pan^ 
dedts ; mtd the elements of Roman law were 
at the same time composed and published mider 
the title of Institutes. 

A similar attempt had been previously made 
by the Emperor Theodosius, but \he collection 
of laws published linder his authority, and 
known as the Theodosian Code, contained only 
the imperial constitutions for little more than 
the previous century. 

The Roman code appears to .have been 
founded on a comprehensive view of the laws 
of nature adapted to a state of civilized society, 
and applicable alike to all times and govern- 
ments : hence it survived the barbarism of the 
middle ages, and became the universal law of 
Europe; and though it has been superseded 
in many instances by municipal regulations, 
and in our own country by what is termed tbp 
common law, it yet serves as the basis of the 
great structure of the law of nations, and is 
still acknowledged in our courts of civil judi- 
cature?. 
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CHAP IV. 

{Stateof Rome until the Time of Nero.— Subsequent Im* 
prqvements.-— Nero*s Palace.— ^Town Houses.<«— House- 
hold Gods.— The Capitol.— The Forum— Pillars of 
Trajan and Antoninus.— Police and Population of the 
City. — Hospitals. — Medical Practice.— Orphans.-— 
Money. — PriVaie Wealth. 



The information which has been collected 
respecting the interior arrangement and general 
appearance of the houses in Rome, is extremely 
scanty and unsatisfactory ; and even the recent 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii have 
added but little to what was previously known 
on the subject.* 

s 

> *' Herculaneum'* i^-as accidentally discovered in iGSQ, 
by a peasant, on digging a well, at the depth of 70 feet from 
the surface of the earth. In consequence of the great 
expense attending the removal of the vast superincumbent 
masSy but little of the town has l)een explored, and the 
researches have been discontinued for some time past. 

*• Pompeii " was discovered at only a few feet below 
the surface ; and the consequent facility of exploring iu 
ruins, has enabled the workmen to lay open Kvera] of the 
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The city is 8iq>po0ed to have been little ebe 
than a conlnsed assemblage o£ thatched cot- 

tireets. A distiiigaished traveller, the Rey. Mr. Eustace^ 
thas describes iu appearance within these lew yfsart. 
** The street which nins from the neighbourhood of the 
soldiers' quarters (at the entrance of the town) is onlj 
about 13 feet wide, formed like the Via Appiaat Itri, and 
other places where it remains entire^ of large stones fitted to 
each other in their origiflal form, without being cut or 
broken for the purpose. There are on each side parapets 
raised about two feet above the middle, and about three feet 
'^ide. The fSavement is furrowed by two deep ruts, which 
show8» evidently, that the carriages always kept the same 
liooj and that the wheels were about 4 feet asunder : of 
course they must have all moved in the same direction, and 
had regidar hours for coming and going, as there is not 
room for two ; and even if there were, the stone posts, 
which are placed at intervals, would oblige them to 
return to the track. ** 

" The houses on either side stand close to each other, 
seem to have been shops of different kinds, were of the 
same elevation, and nearly the same size. In one of these 
buildings were found several unfinished statues, that an« 
nounce the workshop of a statuary. In another, the 
word salve, engraved in large characters on the threshold 
in mosaic, indicate, it may be supposed, the readiness of 
a publican to receive his guests. In on« the amphorae 
which contained wine still remains ; and on the marble 
•lab that served as a shop-board, are the marks of cups 
»od gbttet. The gate bat one large central imd two \m 
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ia the, S6'it^ year a^r ito foiindftlifltt; }'el aosM 

opcmogs on tbe tides, with parapets oC tb« aao^ brcftdth 
as the ttreet; withoat, but close to it, a;e semicirciilar 
recesses with stone seats, and b^(Q«d a timk, aad a j»«* 
hmban^m^ or a reoeptaeb for cinerary uriMr.*' 

^The booscii are on a small stali^.generally t>rooe> somo** 
tkneft of Iwo stories : the piriocipid apartmeiUs are filwlfs 
behind, eodfrding a cpnit M?itb»^. poi^eo round k, and* 
marb^ cistern in the middle i two had gl4is vrindowa, 
(s€e notf'^f p* 56); in tbe ovher^, ^6bwtV«rs only were 
used; the pavements are all inps$fcc> and; diit. /walls are 
stftiiied with mild colours j tbe decora tiowis^rbba^so r^ 
Jlie\'os in imceo^and patntiegs in niedallioos. Marb^ s9m» 
l« have been common. On the whole» Po«»peti,:ln all the 
ffircomsiances I have mentioned, bears a strong reseoA- 
blanee to modern Italian towns, with this only differei^c^ 
ibat in point of general appearance, the latter have, I think, 
the advantage. It must, however, be rememb^redi tbftt 
Pompeii bad aUeody been damaged by an earthquake, and 
that the f oo{» and upper parts of the houses have \^e^ 
borne dowa by the wei^t of ashes showered iijioo ibem > 
aody in Miort, that, as not more than a quarter 0f the 
town has beeil hitherto explored, buddings* of peaier 
magnificence may yet be discovered.!' 

lu fact, subsequent researqUes hav^ broogbt tojight 
ftaii|B elegaqt building?, a^iong; which twp tQmbs,.onBB 
aupposed to have belonged to some noblp family, and the 
oibei to h9ve been a public mausoloum for gladiators who 
M ia pombii^ ire conspicuous, ^iome mterQiHni:4e|«i)s 
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of the poUie bniklings are leid to have dn* 
played miach Mflaple grandeor eren at Ural 
early period, and one of Ike greatest works of 

of the fasMEslitfii on the Utter, tie to be leond in a 
werk, ealitkd *" l>wriptum ie» Tem^soiMr ^mtM 
dkwverit ^ Pompw,** par A* L, IHEHim. 

The soldiers' quarters, to which Mr, £u8tace alludeiyare 
in the form of a rectangle^ supported by colonnades of 
the Doric order. Rings and bolts are still visible in some 
small apartments behind, supposed to have been prisons ; 
and in one of them was found a skeleton in chans. 

Two theatres, a temple to Ists, and ^ walls of the 
town, liave been discovered : the latier are about I^Sml 
in height, by 12 in breadth, and fortified by s^oare toweft. 

Various domestic utensils, and some beautiful statuary, 
have at different times been found ; but above all, a laig^ 
quantity of manuscripts, from which much interesting 
information may be expected \ but the proceu of un* 
fokling thtm b so unavoidably alow, that a long period 
must elapse ere their contents can be ascertained, 

Herculaneum and Pompeii are both in the vicinity of 
Naples. The earthquake mentioned by Mr, £ustace, 
happened in the year of our Lord 63; and the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius-T-the final catastrophe which de- 
stroyed them— in August 79. On this occasion also 
perished Pliny the naturalist : the particulars of whose 
death, and of many circumstances attending ^ emp^oo, 
are detailed by his nephew, Pliny the yonni^, in lat 
letteri : bo^k iv, t^ l(i. 

O 
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antiqaify^ iu sewers, still attests the solidity at 
least of tbdr coxirtruction. After that eventf 
it was rebuilt in a more substantial manner, yet 
still with no great attention to r^;ularity in the 
distribution, or symmetry in . the structure of 
the hoifses, which were chiefly of wood, in- 
conveniently lofty, and crowded together in 
narrow streets ; and although the Grecian style 
of architecture, upon which that of the Romans 
was afterwards modelled, had been introduced 
about two ceifturies previous to the dissolution 
of the republic, it was not until the reign of 
Augustus that it was embellished with any very 
splendid edifices. 

The memorable conflagration^ in the time of 
Kero, reduced two thirds of the city to ashes. 
The catastrophe has been attributed, with much 
appearance of probability, to that odious tyrant 
himself; and though nothing can be said to 
palliate an act of such wanton atrocity, it must 
yet be admitted, that he did all in his power to 
repair the mischief be had created ; and, that 
Rome owed her subsequent splendor to that 
calamity. The town was afterwards erected on 
a n)pre extended and regular plan ; the streets 
were widened ; the height of the houses was 
limited to 70 feet; and regulations were made 
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which ensured a certain degree of elegance in 
their construction. From this period, indeed, 
may be dated that taste for decoration, and vast- 
ness of design, in both private and public 
buildings, which has continued to excke the 
wonder and admiration of succeeding ages. 

Nero himself led the way to these im* 
provements by rebuilding a great poirtion of 
what had been destroyed ; and by the erection 
of a palace of such extraordinary extent 
and magnificence, that were not the descrip- 
tions of it which have been transmitted to 
us too well authenticated to admit of doubt, 
they would be received rather as the fio- 
tions of an eastern tale than as the records of 
a fact. The enclosure extended from the Pa^ 
latine to the E&quiline Mount, which was more 
than a mile in breadth, and it was entirely sur* 
rounded with a spacious portico, embellished 
with a profusion of sculpture and statuary, 
among which stood a colossal statue of Nero 
himself, 120 feet in height. The gardens con- 
tained every variety of hill and dale, wood and 
water, interspersed with temples and pleasure 
houses; and the baths were supplied from a 
great distance with sea and mineral waters. 
Hie apartments were lined with marble, eQ« 
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fkMi with' jsapeaTf topaz, iu)d other predom 
gems; the timber works and ceiiiogs were inlaid 
with gold, ivory, and mothexyof-pearl ; and die 
jre^end^t elcgatooe of its furniture md de* 
«Oration«, procured it the appellatioa of the 
Goldm-Hmse. But it was not destined to remain 
% m<mument of either the grandeur or the folly 
pf its founder : it was destroyed by Vespasian, 
as being too gorgeous for the residence even of 

. fi Roman en^peror. 

After this epoch, the Totvn^Houses of persons 
4>f moderate fortune appear to have been en* 
olosed within a court, called the vestibule, which 
Wi» ornamented towards the street with a por^ 
Itico extending along the entire front. The 
entrance was by a flight of 9teps, throi^h a 
folding gate of carved wood^ or not unfre^u^itly 
^f brass, which led to theAtriumf or hall : this 

- was a spacious oblong square, surrounded by 
galleries supported on pillars, and seems to 
Jiave been the common sitting-room of the 
family. In ancient times, it was, indeed, the 
only public apartmait for all domestic purposes ; 
and it was there that the occupationi of 8{Hn- 
niQg and weaving, which formed so material a 
part of the accomplishments of « Roman ma« 
tfo% were carried oa by the female skveii under 
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hn ingpectiom But, at a later petiod, it le«4 
solely appropriated, by femilies of the middi« 
order, to the more refined uses of society, and 
Iv^s divided into different apartments by ni^ns 
c^ ample curtains ; while in those of bighet 
rank, it served merely as an anti*-chamber to 
•uites of spacious reception rooms. Theta 
were other apartments for supper, add for ge^ 
neral accommodation ; and separate bed-^roomtf 
lor nighty and for the repose in which th^ Ro* 
mans were accustomed to indulge in the middle 
of the day* 

The atriom contained a hearth, on which a 
fire was kept constantly burning, and around 
which were ranged the Lares^ or images of tbd 
ancestors of the family. These were nothing 
nliore than waxen busts, and, though held m 
great rbspect, were not treated with the same 
Veneration as the Penates^ or household gods^ 
which were considered of divine origin, and 
were never exposed to the view of strangers, bui 
were kept in ah inner apartment, called ihe 
Penetralia^ where they were wori^ippcd ao* 
cording to the peculiar rites, of the &mily of 
whose adoration they were the objects. The 
lares, however, participated in the homage pdid 
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to the penates^ and the ceremonies appropriated 
to both constituted what was termed the do- 
mestic worship. 

The Romans were ignorant of the use of 
chimneys^ and were, consequently, not a little 
annoyed by smoke^ in those houses in which the 
atrium was occupied by the family. Various 
expedients were resorted to in order to diminish 
the nuisance ; one of which was, to anoint the 
wood, of which their fuel was composed, with 
the lees of oil. The mildness of the climate 
precluded the general use of fires in the private 
apartments ; and wh^i artificial warmth was re- 
quired, it was aflforded by means of a portable 
furnace, which, probably, was merely a deep 
brass pan, containing live embers; a custom 
which prevails at the present day in many parts 
of the southern continent of Europe. In great 
houses, a mode was afterwards introduced of 
heating the rooms by flues from a stove placed 
bdow them. 

The windows were closed with blinds of linen, 
or plates of horn, but more generally merely 
with shutters of wood : during the time of the 
emperors, a species of transparent stone, or 
talc, was used for that purpose ; but this was 
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an elegance appropriated exclusively to the 
mansions of the most distinguished citizens; 
Glass, though not unknown to the Romans, 
was not employed to admit light to their apart- 
ments until towards the fifth century of the 
Christian sera.* The houses were built with 
high sloping roofs, covered with broad tiles, 
and there was usually an open space in the 
centre to afford light to tlie inner apartments, 
as well as for other purposes of domestic con- 
venience. This area, when sufficiently large^ 
was surrounded by a colonnade, contained a 
reservoir of water, frequently a fountain, and 
was in other respects arranged with a view to 
ofrnament as well as utility. 

* The first mention of ** glass mndows** occurs in th« 
writings of St. Jerome. Neither Seneca, nor Pliny, who 
minutely describes the transparent slone used in windows, 
and also details the supposed particulars of the discovery 
of glass {Hist, Nat, I. xxxiv. 22 et 26), mention the 
latter as being used for that purpose. It is probable, 
therefore, that Mr. Eustace has committed an inadvertent 
mistake, when he incidentally says of the houses in 
Pompeii that "two had glass windows." {See note, p. 48.) 

The authorities, and tl^e arguments of commentators, 
on this subject, are amply discussed in Bechmann*s His' 
t9ry of Inventions, vol. iii. Art. Mirrors. 
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Tbe outer dix>r was fiimisbed with a bell,* 
and sometimes, ai a mark of peculiar dis- 
tinction, and by particular privilege, opened 
against the street The entrance was guarded 
by a slave, who, — but for what reason does not 
appear,-— was kept in chains : he was armed with 
a staff, and attended by a dog ; precautions that 
would seam to argue considerable dread of de-< 
predation and violence^ were we not also in-» 
formed, that this apparently important trust 
was not unfrequently delegated to old women- 
Extensive gardens were attached to some 
l^alaces ot tbe nobili^ ; and many houses^ diooi^ 
not possessed of tfiat advantage were surrounded 
with trees interspersed with stMnes/ of whidi 
latter it is supposed there were as many in Rome 

« ** Bells " were known to the earliest limes of which 
we have any certain account. But the hells of the an- 
cients were very small in comparison with those of mo- 
dern times; since^ according to Polydore Virgil, the 
invention of such as ate hung in the towers, or steeples 
of Christian churches, did not occur till the latter end of 
the fourth or beginning of the fifth century, when they 
were introduced by Paulinus, bishop of Nola/' 

Bmhy^s History of Music ^ vol. i. 

< '* Statues** Among these, there were in various 
parts of the city, IQ of gold, — as we are told, hut more 
probably of brass gilt,*— and 30 of solid silver. 
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m there werd inhabitants. The RpmMift were^ 
indeed) pamonately fond of gardens ; and as 
ihkt taste could not be indulged to much extent 
in the city^ it was displayed with great magnifi- 
cence at their country-seats^ or villas. 

It does n6t fall within the scope of these 
sketched to present a general tiew of the city of 
Aoflie^ much less a delineation of the countless- 
public buildings by which it was adorned s^ but 
the Capitol and the Forum would t<^ether com* 
stitute so prominent a feature in the picture of 
which they are intended to convey an idea, and 
are so frequently mentioned in history, that a 
brief outline of these edifices can Scarcely be 
dispensed with* 

The Capitol was 4 strong fortification^ first 
fouiided by the second Tarquin, but sublequently 
deitrdyefi^ and restorod,at three diflferent periods. 

* " Public Buildings,** Ancient Home is said to have 
c6tit4irtai 42d eem^les,-:^5 regular theatres,— 2 arophi- 
tll«Urei,--7 circuses,— 16 pUMIc bathft,-M-n aqueduct*, 
silpjilyliig a t)redigiou* aumbef of founaiin«,-*-afid hi* 
nameraUo publii^ halls^ poritooa, palaces^ cdaoidsy aad 
oMiskt. 

Modern Rome contains 346 churches, — 150 palace?, 
—3 aqueducts,— 13 fountains,— 10 obelisks,— and the 
twe tJikbrsifcd cohidins of iVaJdtt Slid AfriohltiiM. 

iSuitw^9 Gk^. T^mr, 9nd OlMfMr* J^uSf, passik. 
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The structure, of which there are still some vest« 
iges, was completed in the reign of the emperor 
Domitian* Tradition ascribes its name to the 
circumstance of a human head having been found 
on digging for the foundation, iviih the face en^ 
tire} but it seems unnecessary to seek in faUe for 
the origin of an appellation which is in itself suf- 
ficiently expressive of dominion* It was erected 
on the Tarpeian rock, one of the highest of 
the seven hills of the city, from every part of 
which it was conspicuous. The approach to it 
was through the via lata, or broad-way, and the 
ascent was from the Forum, by a double flight 
of wide stairs leading to a triumphal arch, 
through which was the principal entrance* It 
contained temples dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, 
to Juno, to Minerva, and* various inferior dei- 
ties, from the centre of which rose the lofty 
fane of Jupiter Capitolinus, elevated above the 
rest upon a towering eminence of one hundred 
steps. The portal was of bronze; the spacious 
dome was doubly gilt ; the roof, and indeed the 
whole fabric, was refulgent to such excess that 
the very gilding alone is said to have cost two 
millions sterling ! ^ The exterior was adorned 

< '< The very gilding alone is said to have cost two millions 
sterling.* Somt authors have cttimated it sUIl higher. It 
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on all sides, from the base to the summit, with a- 
muhitude of statues surmounted by the figure of 
victory bearing the Roman eagle. The interior 
was crowded with trophies, the spoils^ of con- 
quered nations; the image of the god was seated 
on a throne of gold ; and every other decoration 
was of corresponding magnificence. 

The Forum was the most ancient public 
building in Rome : it was composed of a vast 
assemblage of sumptuous, but irregular edifices, 
forming a spacious oblong square, extending 
from the Capitoline to the Palatine hills, — this 
crowned with the palace of the emperor, that 
with the temple of the tutelary deity, — aod was 
entirely surrounded by a piazza, terminated at 
each end by a triumphal arch. It was here that 
the assemblies of the people were held; and 

hat been generally supposed that the dome of the temple 
was plaifd with gald^ from an idea that the Romans were 
not acquainted with the modern art of gilding : but that 
is a mistake. They had not indeed attained the same per- 
fection in the art of making gold-leaf; but it appears they 
had so far succeeded, that, in the time of Pliny, an ounce 
of gold was beaten into 7^0 leayes, each four inches square. 
At present the same quantity is made to cover a surface of 
1 40 square feet. See Beckmann's HisL of Inventiotu, toK 
ir. art. Giiding. 
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ftoffl tike ro9tf« wtte ddtf«r«i AeM a rf dbmtoi 
hif an^aei by wliicB die frtboMi itfaMliiCtd dw 
ptelk^tii to tesist die dpfirMii^ 
ofder. Hefe 6lto jasfiee woi ftdtmittkitimd to 
Yitet hftlls appropriated to the ditlktet^ IHbufilte' 
It was besides the reAAeMt of the ebtef baftfactsi 
it contained a rariety of diop« stored irtlh a pro- 
fusion of the most cdstly merchandis&e i mA it 
wa^ the mart for all importttitt commeteild 
trfttisactiohtf. Thus being the einporium of law^ 
politics, and tfad^, H became equally the^ r^ 
sort of thi» man of busine^ atid the lomlgel', 
and iras the sceiid of tfad ebief btistle of thd 
c{ty.« 

» T\me *' ir«//r ofJutHce^ #«« icnoed BoHlU^e t »l 
ft later pe^idd some of tbcnf were eonterted lt>to places of 
Christian worship : jhm the Basilica Vaticana became a 
church under the well-known appellation of St. Peter's. 

« « ^i glorie§ 6t iht * J^r-Mm * ate novir fial fer affef * 
its temples sire failed $ Its s^nctuaHes have trnttifiM \n^ 
diisC ; its co4d^iiSdeS encuntbei- Its pav6ment« ttt^ tTcifi^ 
und^r f heif femaitti. Hie ii^ftlU of the rostra ^ftjifjal 6f 
their ornadiehtsy and dcbm^d ta ^ehial sllendfc $ a fe\f 
sliaitered porticos, dnd h^re and there an Iti stilated cohfmit 
sfandiftg ih the mfdst ofbrokett shafts, Vast fragments d" 
niirble capitals atid fcdfhicfci helped tdgethei^ frt rfiasses, 
rtwkftf ite ttavdie*f thafthfe flrfd irhich he fiow ti-^iitsd 
WM once the Roman Forum/' 
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tMidnefbrttiii) beili^A^MI «ioCb«r ttpM n 
fltdt^ I'egtikr mSt ocMlly^ ttaoogh nol io extentfitw 
a pluti ; and socoetfdifig eikip^irori fbttoweil hi* 
eit^mipi^ and even ritalted him in expetMe. 
Ttajai}^ in paftiealar, we^e\ Me in * flkicc 
sumptuous ftlyie, iti tb^ iselitre of wbich watf 
p)«ei^ the celebrated pillar known by bii name^ 
whitk ftUU teiflAi^ tojsfetber with the iiXmotX 
eqonlly admired eolomn df Anldninnft; l>oth 
qMeildid firicm^mentg of the perfection to which 
tbd flt^s bad then attained^ and i>f the mttnift^ 
cetice iHtfa which they weire eneotirag»d< Tbed<» 
p{Uai'is-*''M^hicb nearly re§6ttibl0 each otber^^ 
arfe abott^ itO feet in height, and are elaborately 
scatptdred with a series of groups winding 
spifiilty round the shafts, each descriptive^ of 
soiiie military exploit in the atinats of the re« 
8^f^It<^ empefoTB. The figures embrace every 

^ 86 filf hats the motki'a ROihani for^tecn the ibeatre 
of Aw gUny, and of the imperii pow^» of their aEteestort^ 
at t^ dcgfadc it into a eooiinon market for cattle^ and sink 
its name, illnstrated by every page of Roman history, into 
the contemptible appellaiion o£Camp6 FaccinoJ* 

" Of ail the ancient glory of the '* CapUol ** nothing now 
remains but the solid foundation, and vast sttbMtUcfhtal 
rilM (m the «ek.- *W*f W GlaHi Tmi ^* i. 
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variety of dress and weapon, standard and 
hostile engine, employed in the armies, of Ihose 
days, and form a minute and most interesting 
representation of all the ^^ pomp and circum- 
stance'' of Roman warfare. They were sur- 
mounted with the colossal statues of the roo- 
narcbs in whose hcmor they were erected; but 
these the piety of modern times has long since 
r^laced with those of St. Peter and St. Paul i 

It is singular that the Romans, who paid such 
extraordinary attention to the construction of 
roads, that they were carried in various direc- 
tions throughout the whole extent of their vast 
empire, and were formed with such solidity as 
still to remain, in many parts, in perfect repair^ 
should yet have neglected to pave the streets of the 
capital. What renders this more to be wondered 
at, Herculaneum and Pompeii are found, where- 
ever they have been explored, to have been not 
only paved, but provided with raised foot-ways; 
yet certain it is, the streets of Rome were only 
partially provided with pavement, and we^re 
entirely destitute of any separate path for the 
convenience of pedestrians, unless where that 
deficiency was supplied by the porticos in front 
of the houses. 

Neither was the city lighted, nor watched* 
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There was a patrole indeed, but the pcike 
regulations were so defective, that the streets 
were the constant scene of midnight brawls, and 
foot passengers incurred no small danger of 
being either insulted by some drunken rioter, 
or knocked down by a robber. So far was the 
government from applying a remedy to the evil, 
which at length grew to an* alarming hetight, 
that many of the dissolute emperors were them- 
selves foremost in those frays, of which, and 
some other of the inconveniences of Rome, 
a humorous description has been given by 
Juvenal :— 
'' There are who murder as an opiate take» 
And only, when no brawls await them, wake : 
Yet e'en these heroes, flush*d with youth and wine. 
All contest with the purple robe decline ; 
Securely give the lengthen*d train to pass. 
The sun-bright flambeaux, and the lamps of brass.— • 
Me, whom the moon, or candle's paler gleam. 
Whose wick I hnsband to the last extreme. 
Guides through the gloom, he braves, devoid of fear : 
The prelude to our doughty quarrel hear. 
If that be deem'd a quarrel, where, heaven knows. 
He only gives, and I receive, the blows ! 
Across my path he strides, and bids me stand 1 
I bow, obsequious to the dread command ; 
What else remains, where madness, rage, combine 
With youth, and strength superior far to mine f 
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« Whence toaieyoa^ fCJgtMr* ht diet) '^whoH 
beans to^night^ 
Have ttufip'd you thus ? what cobbler clobb*d hit miteg 
For leekSf and sheep's-htad porridge? dumb! quite 

dumb ! 
Speak, 6t be kicked. — Yet once again! your home? 
Where shall I find you f At what b^ggar^s stand, 
(Temple or bridge) whimpering with ouuitreteh'd hittdV 
Whether I strive some humble plea to frame. 
Or steal in silence by, 'tis just the same ; 
I'm beaten first, then dragg'd in rage away ; 
Bound to the peace, or punish'd for the fray I 

afford, sat. iii. 

The poet complains also of the frequency of 
midnight alarms of fire; and gives an appalling 
picture of the dafiger to bd appi^betided from 
burglary and assassination. 

The city was cleansed by means of sewers of 
stupendous magnitude, and of such solid work-> 
manship that, after a lapse of mcNTe than two 
thousand years, the principal drain, anciently 
the Ctodca mnoAim^ is still ^fire. They were 
chiefly constructed iii the earliest ages of the 
r^ublic, and were constantly maintained in re- 
pair : openings were made into them at stated 
distances to receive the filth of the streets, 
and they were emptied by means of rapid 
streams i(^kh swept A^Mgh them inttf Ae 
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Tiber; but it dbes not appear that the houses 
had any private communication with them* 
The principal thoroughfares seem to have 
had their full share of the various annc^ances 
incident to the throng of a great metropolis ; and 
the town was not altogether exempt from the 
nuisanee of impurities being thrown from the 
Windows : 

" ■ ■ ' ■' ^" ■ ■ ■ - ""^ -^ While by the throDg 

£lbdw*d atxt joftUed^ tcaree we cretp along ^ 

Sharp ttrokea from poIiAi> tubi» raftert» doom*d to ftd ; 

And plaister*d o'er with mud, from head to heel : 

While the rode soldier gores us as he goes^ 

Or marks, in blood> his progress on our toes ! *'^ 

"Tbmadnesty dire improvideDce of HI* 

To lap abroad^ before you sign your will i 

Since fate in ambush lies, and marks his prey. 

From every wakeful window in the way : 

Pray, then, — and count your humble prayer well sped. 

If jpots be Only— emptied on your head.** 

Oiffbrd's Juvenal, sat.iii. 

The population of Rome has been variously 
estimated, but not accurately ascertained. The 
census, which was taken every fifth year, in- 

9 ** Or marks f in blood, his progress on our toes" This 
alludes to the sho(;s worn by the soldiery, which were 
either shod with iron, or set with nails. They were 
called CaUgte, 
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eluded all those who were entitled to the 
privil^esof Roman citizens; the greater por^ 
tiou of whom, it has been already observe^, 
were not resident in the city* From a census 
in the reign of the emperor Claudius, it appears 
that the number of men capable j)f bearing arms 
amounted to 6,945,000, and that of the inhabit^ 
ants, of all classes, in Rome^ and the suburbs^ to 
3,968,000. But the suburbs are not defined, 
and they are supposed to have extended to the 
distance of several miles. The actual population 
does not exceed 180,000 souls ; and they occupy 
a space equal to about one thir4 of the area 
within the walls of the former city. But the 
houses in ancient Rome were more lofty than 
those of modern construction, and could there- 
fore accommodate a greater number of persons; 
particularly as the different floors appear to have 
been very generally occupied by separate tenants. 
The number of domestic slaves also far exceeded 
tlie present proportion of servants, and they 
were, no doubt, crowded into a much narrower 
compass. From these data we may infer, that 
if the city itself contained a million of inhabit- 
ants, that was, probably, their utmost limit. But 
if this conjecture, and the census of Claudius, 
be both correct, the suburban population must 
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either have been spread over a much wider ex- 
tent than it seems reasonable to include within 
the precincts of a town ; or, it must have been 
much more dense than we should be led to con- 
clude, either from an examination of the existing 
vestiges of former buildings, or a consideration 
of the space which must have been occupied by 
the numerous villas with which Rome was sur* 
rounded. The subject is, however, only im- 
portant in an historical and political view ; and 
it is sufficient for our present enquiry to know, 
that, whatever may have been the real amount of 
the population, it certainly far exceeded that of 
any modem capital in Europe. 

To those who reflect on the high degree of 
opulence and civilization to which the Romans 
had attained towards the close of the republic, 
it must afford matter of surprise to learn, that 
the city contained no public hospitals for the 
reception of the indigent. - The temple of JEs' 
culapius was, indeed, open to the infirm, and 
many, of every rank, who laboured under dis- 
ease, were carried thither, to invoke the god of 
health ; but no human aid was afforded them ; 
and it was not until the beginning of the fifth 
century that the first infirmary was erected by 
a Christian lady, named Fabiola. Her benevo- 
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lent example was soon followed by otber^ of h^ 
sex; and not only in Rome, but throughout 
Europe, the first establishment of those humane 
institutions was due to the introduction of 
Christianity. 

The practice of physic seems to have been 
tiearly confined to the administration of simples, 
which were prepared by the physicians them- 
selves. These they obtained of dealers who were 
distinguished by various appellations, with the 
(precise meaning of which we are not acquainted, 
but which, no doubt^ pointed to the different 
branches of their trade* Compounders of me* 
dicines alone were unknown; and it n remark** 
able> that the word apothecariuSi from which 
our " apothecary " i^ derived, merely signified 
the keeper of any warehouse^ without reference 
to the commodities it contained. The medi* 
eam&niariii whose name approaches the nearest 
to the buisiness of an apothecary, were design 
nated, in the Theodosian code, as common 
poisoners! The medical profession was, how- 
ever, in high repute: th6 principal practitioners 
were Greeks ; and it appears that many of them 
derived as large an income from their practice 
as the most celebrated physicians of the present 
day. In families of disthoction, it was not 
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wnioal to have a slave imtnicted in medicioei 
several of whom obtuned their freedom, and 
rose to eminence in their profiession. 

Notwithstanding the want of accommodation 
for the necessitous sick, and that infantioida 
was not looked upcm as criminal in the view 
of the law, it has been thou^t probable that 
Rome^ at an early period^ contained foundling 
hospitals for the reception of deserted children. 
That orphans were provide for by the state, 
as well as by charitable individuals, has been 
proved by the discovery of an ancient document 
that was found in the neighbourhood of Pla* 
centia, in the year 174{7« This curious relic 
of antiquity — ^which consists of a ponderous 
c<^per tablet, five feet in height, and ten in 
breadth — contains an inscription of more than 
six hundred lines, purporting, that the emperor 
Trajan had laid out a capital of 1,044,000 sester- 
ces, on mortgage at five per cent, interest, which 
was to be divided monthly, among S45 boys 
and 34 girls born in wedlock, and two 
illegitimate children, -belonging to the commu- 
nity of Velleia. The same tablet records a 
bequest, by one Cornelius, of a smaller amount, 
Iw a similar purpose: but it makes no alluuon 
to orphan-bouses for the reception of die chiK 
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dren, nor of the manner in which the monej 
was to be applied; and, indeed, the sums appear 
much too moderate to have been intended for 
their entire support. Mention is, however, 
made of such houses in the Justinian code. 

The Sestertius, or sesterce, was a silver coin, the 
value of which has been estimated at nearly two- 
pence of our money; consequently, the amount of 
Trajan's endowment for the orphans of Veleia 
was, nominally, equal to about 8400/. sterling; 
but as we are unacquainted with the proportion 
which money bore, at that period, to the neces- 
saries of life, we have no means of ascertaining 
its relative value at the present time. The other 
silver coins in circulation were all of small 
value. The only golden money of note was 
Hie Aureus, of the current value of 100 sesterces, 
and even this was not introduced until the mid- 
dle of the sixth century of the Roman sera : its 
intrinsic worth was afterwards much diminished ; 
but it continued, notwithstanding, to pass at its 
original rate, under the altered name of Solidus. 

Large sums were usually computed by the 
sestertium, which was a nominal money of ac- 
count, comprising 1000 sesterces. The Talent of 
silver, so frequently mentioned in history, consist- 
ed of twenty-four sestertia, or S^jOOO sesterces. 
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Tt would appear/ from the terms on which 
Trajan's benefaction was invested, that the 
annual interest of money at that time was five 
per cent. ; but it was not so regulated by law ; 
as we learn from the correspondence of the 
younger Pliny, that he had himself placed a 
considerable sum on mortgage, during the same 
reign, at six per cent., and that twelve per cent 
was customary on personal security.^^ 

The sources of wealth that were opened to 
men of rank, through the channels of com* 
mands in the distant provinces, and the various 
other lucrative employments in the service of 
a government which is believed to have extended 
over one hundred and twenty millions of sub- 
jects,' ' will sufficiently account ibr the riches 

10 « Personal securify/" Plin. Epist. 1. vii. ep. 18, et 
1. X. ep. 62. It must, however, be remarked, that the in- 
terest of 12 per cent, alluded to by Pliny, In the last 
mentioned letter, was not at Rome, but in a disUnt 
province. It affords a strong proof of the then flourish- 
ing state of the public finances, that the money to be laid 
out belonged to government. 

11 «' Suhjecuy For an enumeration of the provinces of 
the Roman empire, and a calculation of the toul popula- 
tion and revenue, see Gibbon* s Decline and Fall of the 
Rom, Emp, vol. i. c. 1, 2, and 6. 
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possessed by many of the Bomansy and for 
the prodigal expense in which the higher 
orders were enabled to indulge* Hbe fbrtiuie 
of Crassnsy one of the wealthiest of the pa^i^ 
dans, has been estimated at a sum equivalent 
to three millions sterling ; and there ware many 
other individuals the value of whose possesdcMis 
f^proacbed that amount But there is reascm 
to suppose that affluence was not so universally 
didiisedy among the middle classes, as in the 
present age: many <^ the lower orders ware 
reduced, as we have already seen, to the ex-* 
treme of indigence; and the vague idea we ar^ 
apt to form to ourselves of the vast opulaice 
of Rome seems rather to arise from dazzling 
recitals of the splendor of the executive govern* 
ment, and the magnificence of the public build- 
ings, with some striking, and perhaps exaggerat- 
ed examples of lavish expenditure among the 
great, than from any solid proofs of general 
prosperity. 
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CHAP. V. 

CJotuntry Houses.— Descriptioii of PUny's Villa.— Gardcnt. 

The Roman villa was originally iu)thing 
more th^ a farm-bouse of a very humble de» 
soriptioU) solely occupied by the industrious ouU 
tivalior of thesoil. . But when increasing riches 
had inspired the citizen with a taste for new 
pl^sures, and he had extended his ^joyments 
to the country, the tei*m lost its former signifi<- 
cation, and was used to denote the abode of opu«> 
lence and luxury. It is fortunate for our 
r^e^qhes. into antiquity that an elaboi*ate de- 
scriptipn of two of those villas has been recorded 
in the Letters of Pliny the younger ; and though 
not intended for publication, it is singular, that 
it should be the most satisfactory account that 
has reached us. We shall select that of hii 
summer residence in Tuscany, at about 150 
miles distance from Rome ; and however well 
known it may already be to the classical reader^ 
its inUrodttction here will not, it is presumed, 
K 
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require apology : nor would it be just to clothe 
it in any other language than his own, as 
rendered to us by his elegant translator Mr. 
Melmoth. 

** My villa ' ''—says he— ^ is so advantageously 
situated, that it commands a full view of all the 
touiitry around; yet you approach it by so in- 
sensible a rise, that you find yourself upon an 
eminence without perc^ving yoa ascended. 
Behiml, bat at a great distance, atanit the Ap* 
penmne MomtaiDs. In the ealtncst days wt 
mxm vefreshed by the wmds that blow Sfom 
Ihence, but sa spent, as it were, by lii0 long 
tract of land they travel over,^ that they aM «ik 
tirely divested of M their strength imd videnoi 
before they reach ns. The expositioii at fb^ 
principal front of the homie is Mi sevlht 
and seems to invite the afternoon stm ii 
somnier (but somewhat earli^ in wint:^) kM 



1 ** My nUaJ' This w«» Biiny^ principtl^ ml It Imi 
been ima^ncd that some traoiH^ of it mi^t j^ bt ^m 
covered pear a town called Stiniignano, in the oeigh^ 
bourhood of Ponte di San SUe/anoy about ten miles north 
of the Episcopal City of Borgo di San Sepulchre: but 
]t would appear, from the enquiries made by the lati^ 
Bev.Mr.Eusttce, while on.ht« *» ClasstcaFTonr" throtl^ 
}taiy» thaiyMfeisbttI Uttls foondiMioa fiirttelll^^ 
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fr spieious sod wdi^pi-opovtioaed portioe^ com 
&tiBg of levetA nMsmbers, pardeulfflrly • pofob 
bUHt Ik tbe tfcfent nttnnex. In tbe front ^ 
tkfr portico id a dort of ternice, embdOaboA 
iritk iwmi9 flgar^sf^ and bounded with m hem 
bedge^ frotti whence j€m descend bj en e«0f 
slope, adonied with Ae i»epr«M»ttftion of di^eri 
9mtD(A«i m box, answefiflg adterntfCdy to eatch 
otfacav inta a krwn ovenpreed with the soft, I 
bad aliaost daid tbe liijaid Acuitbus^: thid itf 
surroimded by a walk enclosed with tomile ever* 
gi^eens, shaped into a vaTiely of ferms. Beyond 
it k tbe Gesiaiia^f laid oot in the form of a cir* 
eus, ornamented in tbe middle with box cut in 
Ramberle&» di&rent figures, together with m 
fieoHution of sdirabs, prevented by the sheao^ 
fum Aacnitig up too liigh : tbe whdte is fenced 
in with a Waft covered by box, rising by di& 
^^ift ranges to the top. On the Otttside of Ae 
wall lies a meadow, that owes as many beauties 

^** Acanthus,** Modern botanists ferm this plant 
gdrdeti'hcar^g'foot ; but commentators are not agreed 
whether moss is not here meant ; and it has been sup- 
posed (hat the Acanthus aiUrded to in a subsi^quent part 
of Pliny's description is Brankursine. 

» The " GestaHo " was a plaCe appropriated for taking 
exercise,-— see chapter Viii. 
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ta nature, as all I have be^n describing within 
does to art ; at the ^nd of which are several 
other meadows and fidds interspersed with 
thickets. At the extremity of this portico 
stands a grand dining-room, which opens upon^ 
one end of the terrace; as from the windows 
there is a very extensive prospect over the mea- 
dows up into the country, fro^n whence you also 
have a view of the terrace, and such parts of 
the house which project forward, together with 
the woods enclosing the adjacent Hippodrome,* 
Opposite almost to the centre of the portico, 
stands a square edifice, which encompasses a 
small area, shaded by four plane-trees, in the 
midst of which a fountain rises, from whence 
the water, running over the edges of a marble 
bason, gently refreshes the surrounding plane- 
trees, and ihe verdure underneath them. This 
apartment consists of a bed-chamber, secured 

-* The ** Hippodrome " was, in its proper signification, 
A place among the Grecians set apart for chariot-racing, 
and similar exercises, in the same maimer as the Roman 
circus. But it seems here to be nothing more than a par- 
ticular walk to which Pliny, probably, gave that name 
from its bearing some resemblance to the places so called. 
-^For a description of the Grecian Hippodrome see 
Dr, Hurt Essays on Ancient Gretce, 
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from every kind of noise, and wkich the light 
itself cannot penetrate ; together with a conv" 
mon dining-room^ which I use when I have 
none but intimate friends with me. A second 
portico looks upon this little area, and has the 
same prospect with the former I just now de^ 
scribed. There is, besides, another room, whicb^ 
being situated close to the nearest plane-tree^ 
enjoys a constant shade and verdure; its sides 
are incrusted half way with carved marble; and 
from thence to the ceiling a feUage is painted 
with birds intermixed among the brsDchet, 
which has an effect altogether as agreeable 
as that of the carving : at the basis of whidi^ 
a little fountain, playing through several pipef 
into a vase, produces a most pleasing murmur* 
From a corner of this portico you enter into 
a very spacious chamber, opposite to the grand 
dining-room, which, from some of its windows, 
has a view of the terrace, and from others, of 
the meadow ; as those in the front look-upon 
a cascade, which entertains at once both the eye 
and the ear; for the water, dashing from a 
great height, foams over the marble bason that 
receives it below. This room is extremely 
warm in winter, being much exposed to the 
sun ; and in a cloudv day, the heat of an ad* 
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jcining aftoins Very well soppiies bis fdMCKse. 
From hence you ptm tfaroo^ a apftoious and 
fileasant undrciiving-^room into the cold-bath- 
roQDi) in which iss lar^ fulaomy both : but ifjoik 
are difipoeed to swim jnoie at large, or in 
warmer wMcr, in the ndddift of the area is a 
mde baaon for thaA purpose, and near it a 
reservoir fmm whence yoa may be supplied 
with cold watnr to brace y^urodf again if you 
should pcsoeive you are too much relaiced by 
the w«ra. dontiguopu to the 'Cdd4)aA is 
anodmr x^ a lUiwieirate dege^e of hea^ which 
a^goys |i|he lundfy iiwnnth :of theaan, but not 
m iiilensety as that of the hofe^bath^ whidi 
prowls ftdher. 13us iaat consists oi three 
dbfrnom, «acb of dfier^it degrees «f hB^^-i 
Ihe two fon»er lie cirtiisely optsxi to the sun; 
the latter^ thoi^ not so much ^opqsed to its 
ng^ reoeires an equal share jof its ligfat. -Over 
the ondreisingiroom is built the Tewnis-Ck)iaety^ 
wbidi^ by jneans of pai!t»cular cindes^adrnte 

* ** Tennis'Court** '* The circles wcr.e probably no- 
thing more tha^ particular marks oo the floor, the suc- 
cess of their play depending on the ball's alighting in 
such a circle after it had been struck ; which it was the 
adversary's biwie««s to prevei^t : and the ** diffiptertt 4nnds 
tifgMmet^ ibkiioott w^ niade^ miglttbedkeNifiMl 
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ofdii^niit liMds <tf giunefti Not fer from tbt 
teths, fs^ slftUNcase leading to tfaeiddoMi 
portiM, «it^ you liate fim pasted tbroagh 
tfa«^ aparimenlst o»e of these looks upon ttie 
Iktfe area widi 'ilie irar ,|daiil^trees roand k $ 
liie Gtftier iias a sfglkt (rf* the meadoirs ; and 
tfom ihe iWrd you have a view of several vine* 
yaidft: to that, they ha^ as many differeiH 
^tot^pects ai^ expdskii^s. At one end of tbo 
inclos^ portieo, and^ indeed, * ta&en olT froM 
it, Is a dhttmber that looks »p<m Uie hippo* 
^ome, the Vflieydrds, and the mounttiiiis^ ad« 
|6ining is a room whidi has a fuH eicposnre to 
^e sun, especiaRy in the winter; and from 
*^hence rmis an aparlinent tk^ ccmne^M th# 
hippodrome with the house : -suoh in ibe fonn^iid 
^etl of t*he ^ont. On the side rises an fei- 
t^sed i^ummer-^brtico, which has not only it 
ptospect of the vtneyardsj but seems aiisost 
tAiyhtigdbus to them. )FVom the middle of thia 
ptrfftio," yon enter a dming-room, eookd by 
•fttii i^dtftary breezes from the Appemrine vafr- 

• 
\}y lihe^> or circles, 6n the walls or floor; Bke the game 
bfiiimis, which thoagh h lakes oM«ntire room>uii7 
Wfe fM* «s«enri|;aaic» of Ihs lilesaature/*. 
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kys ; from the windows in the back-firont^ which 
^jre extremely large, there m a prospect of the 
vineyards ; as you have also another view of 
tbem from th^ foldiog^doors through the sum<» 
mcr portico. Along that aide of this dining* 
toom, where there are no windows, runs a 
private stair-case, for the greater ccmveniency 
of serving at entertainments : at the &rther end 
is a chamber, from whence the eye is pleased 
mtk the view of the vineyards, and (what is 
not less agreeable) of the portico. Underneath 
the ropkn is an enclosed pcurtico, somewhat 
vesemUing a grotto, which, enjoying in the 
midst of summer heats jts ever natural coolness^ 
Qtitb^ admits nor wants the refreshment of 
iBXtenial bree2ses. After you have passed bot]^ 
Ihese porticos, at the end of the dining^ropm 
stands a third, which, as the day is mor^ or less 
advanced, serves either for winter or summer 
use. It leads to two different apartments, one 
containing four cham^^ers, the other three; 
each enjoying by turns, bpth sun and shade. 
In the front of these agreeable buildings, lies a 
very spacious hippodrome entirely open in the 
middle, by. which me^is the eye^ upon your 
first entrance, takes in its whole extent at csm 
glance. It is encompassed on every side with 
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pkne-trees/ covered >wkh ivy; so tlwt^ while 
their heads flourish with their own foiiage, 
their bodiies aijoy a borrowed Terdure; and 
thus, the ivy twining round the tennk and 
branches, spreads fh>m tree to tree^ and conr 
nects them together. Between each plane-tree 
are planted box-trees, and between these bay*' 
trees, which blend their shade with that of the 
planes. This plantation, forming a straight 
boundary on both sides of the hippodroniap 
bends at the farther end into a semicircle^ 
which, being set round and sheltered with cy- 
press^trees, varies the prospect, and casts a 
deeper glocnn ; while the inward circular walks 
(for there are several) enjoying an open ex- 
posure, are perfumed with roses, and correct, 
by a very pleasing contrast, the coolness of the 
shade with the warmth of the sun. Having 
passed through these several winding alleyst, 
your enter a straight walk, which breaks out into 

« The " PlanC'Tree** was much cultivated among the 
Romans on account of its extraordinary shade, and the 
elder Pliny tells us, in his Natural History, that they 
nourished it with wine instead of water ; " helieving," as 
Sir William Temple in his Essay on Gardening, observes, 
" that this tree loved that liquor as well as those who 
driink ^nder it9 shade/' 
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iMtber^ dK 1k« it Mt JSitA a 4^o«8Md 4tf^«ilt 
fams; tittnelincs into leflMnb emj^rmiifig ikf 
«tMie of t^ ttfteler; isosMliincs iA«t of AP'iMPr 
tifie^!: wfailtt bew tpd llbete iHUe qbdj«)^ 
ifie fPttti MEgd alfecmat#ly wiA ^viH^e^i 

regoliiiritj, jrou are suiprbtfd vitk t9 ip? jitj»rw | 
^ fbe oe^igent beaottts of rural n^vmt im 
^«B cMtre of wkwh lies a apgA Bmmvmded miA 
a kmii of jdwa^plase-toses. Bc^mid thiw 40 
% walk pteated vjoth the smoalii apd iMfiaing 
acanthus, ^siiiere tlie trees ane idfa (Cl»t intoia 
'vari^ of aainea Qnd ebnpas. Ai Cb^ upp^r 
eftd t«aii aicgiwcof witke «iarbk^ atoded wiA 
^i4Be6, «ip{Kiited % Jkwr «teril C«cy0tifkfi 
f^Biirs? Fram Ais beneh ibe ^tito <g<^biiig 
diTotigh seMral Iktfe ptpoa, a$ if it verepr^Mafl 
e^ % the weigfat of tbi» p^raons who refmc 
thepiselves upon it, falls into a stone cistern un- 
derneatli, from tvhenc6 it is received into a fine 
polished marbile bason, so artfully con^fivedj 

7 '« Carystian Pillars.'* This marble was obtained 
from an Island in the Grecian Archipelago, now called 
Negroponte. It is supposed to have been of that kind 
which we call verd-antique. 
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iftitit 4li »iw»y8 IM wMiottt ever overflbwiiig'. 
When I sfop 1ia«, diis bason serres for k tdble, 
thfe li»^t -aort of dishes being placed round 
fee tnar^, vAnle the smaller ones swim about 
fe' the fettn of fittfe vessels and water-fowl. 
Cofre«ptending to this, is a fountain which is 
fticessantly emptying and filing ; for the water, 
which ' it throws up a great height, falling back 
into it^ i^y by tneaHs of two openings, returned 
Id Mt $^ it is received. Frontmg the alcove 
filftd which' Teffects as great an omameHt to it 
M ^ Tjbirrows from it,) stands a summer-house 
«ff ^^[Ui^ite matbJe, tbfe doors whereof project, 
iM'opeh into a green inclosure; as fromit^ 
t ^ ^ r find lower windbws, the eye is presented 
iii*th a variety ^ different verdures. Next to 
^isjs « little private recess, (which, though 
it veems d«^mct, may be laid into the satne 
MtfUi,) ^iiKiished wfth a couch ; and, notwith- 
standing It has windows on every side, yet it 
enjoys a very agreeable gloominess, by means 
of ti spreading vine which climbs to the top, 
and entirely overshades it. • Here you may re- 
dioe imd Aiicy youraetf in a \i^)od ; with this 
di&sraice only, l^t you itne not exposed to the 
wea^yer. In this place a fountain also rises 
and instantly disappears : in different quarters 
are disposed several marble seats, which serve, 
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no less than tbesummer^bcHM^ as fo oiaiiy i^ 
liefs after one is wearied with walking. Near 
each seat is a little fountain ; and, throughout 
the whole hippodrome, several. smi^ rills ru^ 
murmuring along, wheresoever the band of art 
diought proper to conduct them, watering here 
and there different spots of verdure, and in 
their progress, refreshing the whole." ^ 

Spacious as this villa appears to have beeo, 
it was only one, of four, which belonged to tb§ 
same person; each of which — ^if we may jtudge 
from a description which he has left of anotli^ 
of them, was of nearly equal extent: and if we 
reflect, that Pliny, although a nobleman of high 
rank, was not looked upon as a man of large 
fortune, and was, besides, remarkable for, his 
prudence and moderation, we may form some 
^dea of the magnificence displayed in the houses 
of those whose taste for luxury and expense was 
uncontrolled by similar considerations. 

8 This description has been extracted from B. f. ep. 6. 
of Plim/s Letters ; and the same work affords equally 
timple details of another of that author*8 villas, called 
Zaurentinum, situated at a few miles disUnce from Rome, 
in the vicinity of the Port of Ostia : they are in B. ii. 
cp. 17., and they who may wish for still further in- 
formatioh will find copious particulars in Caslefs ViUa9 
^ the Ancients, 
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Bnk it will not etcape obtenrsiioii) that in no 
pact of tilts minute descripticm is there any aUii«- 
sion to a fiower*garien. Nor, altboi^ tbejr 
wQrsbip|)ed a Dnty^ who «^ supposed ta pi^ 
side over flowers, does it any where appear that 
the Romans cultivated a taste. for botany, or 
paid any attention to the io^rovement of their 
indigenous plants, or to the acquisition of 
exotics. Though it is probable that, at a later 
period than that in which Ph'ny wrote, their 
ii\tercourse with the nations of the East, where 
a passion for flowers seems ever to have pre- 
vailed, gradually furnished (hem with that fra- 
grant collection which now blooms in the 
Italian parterre. Their style of ornamental 
gardening was formal and heavy ; more calcu- 
lated to procure shade than to create scenery, 
and better adapted to the enjoyment of cxeixise 
Uian of prospect. Gloomy walks, bounded by 
high clipped hedges, over-shadowed with ever^ 
greens, and encumbered with statues, were the 
prevailing taste ; and it has not yet been entirely 
exploded from the gardens of modern Italy. 
It is also worthy of remark, that the laurel, with 
which we are wont to crown the heroes of anti- 
quity, is supposed not to have had a place in the 
gardens of the ancients. The plant mentioned 
in the poets by the name of Immis^ a vety 
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(Uttm^d faotiMiit xMJjiiii— ■ m Um fata the 
-im^irmj^ mtai be ^im^as w we^ ^i^^«r«Mfy 
^fBcttcluppfe^ i«asQii» the Mqsit «ecetjfad t^it, 

^* Ef^os, 'o lauri, 'cdrp'am, et ie prhUnife, m^rVf, 
SieposUtty ^Mtu^ iTMLVSft hsm>iiu i&if^li^" • 

'* The laujibl Afi4 the myrA^.ftofttf ^tV^, 
And both in nos^ga^s «hall be bpuad Jpr ^hee/' 

Drifden. . 

- tSdM wBas ^repe 4s^F0tthd^ 1^ ^^H^K>8ed 
-pSLtliU, in "wbidi deei', a^d Vaiiotrs #93 aniiAals 
^vereiept? but in genewilthey liad only extenf- 
ifl$¥& g«»fd)ensr ficticious "fisti-pc^sHv^eiie k lirstiftl 

9 " Bay-tree.^ The botanist alluded to {Pr^essor 
Martyn, of Cambridge,) observes, " Our laurel was 
lrar%kh6'\Vn iti Etirope tiH the latter end ot the l6th 
<?fSnt«fy, ekmh whic4i troie it seems to have fceen brought 
-froBi Trebkomt to. Coosttuuinopb, and fwm ihende into 
tll^st fj^s of rEwrppfe. The UmfA tow .m jfipe «wc^, 
yfhich is ^^openy apcribed to if by Yji-gil ia tlife^aoood 
Eclogue, and again in the sixth Eii^jid ; nor is the lujirel 
remarl^able for crackling in the fire, of which there is 
abundant mention with regard to the laurus. These cha- 
racters agree very well with the bay-tree, virhich sCetns to 
bt, raost«6*|ainly, the laurus of the ancients; arklisirt 
llhh ^tm fireQueQl; to^ the ifU3o6% tud iied^ of lufy^ 
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appendage : and, through a refinement of false 
taste, we are told, that in order to render the 
sheep that pastured on the lawns ornamental, 
as well as useful, it was not imusual to dye their 
fleeces of various colours. 

Our surprise at ibe number of villas fliat were 
mjEantainted by sorne individuals, will in a great 
pmimts ^Gf^Q^ief if w^ feRept, that the landed 
fMnopepty. etf &^ Aonans ivas ii^ geni^ fiul- 
tiv^ei^ on tti^t own aQCount by their slaves, 
and therefore required their frequent personal 
^perinten4ence. There is also reason to be- 
J5^ye, that, eyen when their estates were farmed 
]i)y tenants, the rent was rather paijd in kind than 
ii;i money, and was more frequently estimated 
f^t a certain portion of the harvest, than at jel 
fi^ed l^pnual valuation. . 
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CHAP. VL 

Solar-dials.— Water-Clocks, — Clepsyd re.— Divisions of 
the day and night.— Vigils of the Romans and the 
Jews. — ' Ancient division of the year. — Intercalary 
Months.— Julian Year. — ^New Style. — Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides. — ^Computation by Weeks. — Festivals. — Super- 
stition .-»- Augurs.— Aruspices. — Astrologers.— Pontiffs. 
— Prie^.— Vestals. — ^Religion. 

Rome had existed four hundred and sixty 
years ere its inhabitants distinguished any other 
divisions of the day than morning, noon, and 
night. The laws of the twelve tables only men« 
tion the rising and the setting of the sun ; and 
it was not until some years after their promul- 
gation, that the meridian was proclaimed from 
the Senate-house, on those days when the sun's 
height could be ascertained by actual obser- 
vation. 

Pliny ^ tells us, on the faith of an ancient 
historian, that the first instrument used by the 
Romans for the measurement of time, was a 
solar dial, which the Censor L. Papirius Cursor 

t Plin, Hi$L Nat. 1. til. c. 60, 
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placed in the porch of the Temple of Quirinus, 
twelve years before the war with Pyrrhus. But 
he seems to doubt the accuracy of that account, 
and prefers that of Varro, who attributes its in- 
troduction to M. Valerius Messala, and says, 
that it was brought from Sicily in the year of 
Rome 4.77, and was fixed on a pillar of the 
Rostra, during the first punic war. Although 
this dial, being calculated for a different meri- 
dian, could not mark the time with predsion at 
Rome, it was not the less conformed to daring 
wi entire century, until Q. Marcus Philippus, 
who was censor along with Paulus Emilius, 
erected one more correct; and of all the acts of 
his censorship it was that which obtained him 
the greatest applause. A few years afterwards, 
in 595, Scipio Nasica exhibited a water-clock, 
which ascertained the hours during the night as 
well as the day. 

Vitruvius* attributes the invention of water- 
clocks to Ctesibius, a native of Alexandria, who 
lived in the time of the two first Ptdemies. To 
form an idea of them, we must imagine a basin 
filled with water, which was emptied in twelve 
hours, by means of a small hole in the bottom. 



.» Fiifuu.de AirckUcct.L'vL.c: 9. 
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into aiu>tfa^r vessel o( ^equal capacitji:, in which 
the water roae by d^rees around a colunm on 
which the hours w^e marked perpendicularly. 
•Riey were usually ornaqaented with a small 
figure^ made of cork, which fk>ated on the sm> 
face, and pointed to the characters oo the co- 
lumn. These clocks differed from those wbkb 
ihe ancients denominated Clep^rasi which 
consisted of a glassf, of a pyramidal, or cpnip 
jDrm, perfi3r«ked at the base, and wbich^ beitig 
filled with a liquid^ denoted t)ie tiine, «s it ^siAk 
sidedi by jmBxm of liui^ traced 09 tlie aides. 
T)ie Romans fna^e use of both) wi(h ^v^#l 
jBlight varieties of construction, 4md t^mad thep 
lughtrdocki^ and wlnter*clpc^ i^ ^c^tradif* 
tipction to thedialjsf, which wer^ ua^l^ss 4uriiig 
Ihe night, and of but little p?rxic^ in winter, 
,dming the ^ay. Xhq^ w^re wholly unac^pxais)!;- 
ed with the clocks at present in ys^ |md maxty 
ages passed beforie the art of xsopstructipg ihem 
wa^ discover^* Both the pericd and the anyeu- 
.tpr Are v^^r^m ^om^ ^autho^a al^ibal^ -the 
ideti to aa Archdeacon ^f V^ronaj Ji#flW(d 
Pacificus^ who died hx 846; o^en^ to the 
Mmk G^b(8r$, who became P^^pf in the y^r 
999, by the title of Silvester II. ; and others 
again, insiBt thatlnedifai^ posittve^iwn be ascer- 
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taioed on the subj^t Among the latter, Pro- 
fessor Beckinann> whose authority U eatitled to 
the greatest attention, ascribes the invention to 
the eleventh century, and seems inclined to 
foxxEor the honor of it on the Saracens- 

Jn families of distinction, slavey were kept 
purposely to attend jbo the clocks, and report 
the hour. It has been supposed, that from this 
custom was derived that of watchmen announc- 
ixfg the time x^f night, which prevails ^rougbout 
^ ^eajt part of Europe; b^t it does not an^ 
w^ere appear ^at s^ch was the public practice 
in Rome. 

The .upcient Ro;nans divided jtlxe day and 
night i^to twelve hours eacb^ ^oxmtwg &oj^ 
the rising to the setting of the suf, without dis- 
tinction of season^ the hours of the day were, 
therefore, longer than those of the night in sum- 
mer, and shorter in winter, and could only he 
(equal during the Equinox.' The first hour of the 
morpiQg commencing at sunrise, the sixth was 
noon, and tlie twelfth sunset ; night then begap, 
^d the sixth hour was midnights TWs division 

9 «• Eguinox/* At tins period of the year, the Rom^yi 
"hours Would answer to our own in the following manner: 
Roman ... i. ii. ill. ir. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. x. xi. xii. 
liiigltA . . vii. Vtii. ix. ^. xt . xii. i« li. iii* i^« V. yI. 
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of time originated with the Babylonians, from 
whom the Greeks first received, and the Romans, 
in imitation of them, afterwards adopted it. But, 
under the emperors, they began to perceive that 
it was inconvenient; and the manner, nowiil 
use, of counting the twenty-four hours in two 
equal divisions, from midnight to midnight, was 
gradually introduced. It appears that it was 
already established in the reign of Hadrian ; and 
it has been generally adopted throughout Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Italy, where they 
count the hours in succession, without any divi- 
sion, from the setting of the sun. 

The day was, besides, divided into four equal 
parts, and the night into as many watches. The 
divisions of the day were distinguished by the 
number of the hour at which each commenced : 
the fii'st watch of the night, beginning at sun- 
set, was termed evening ; the second, midnight; 
the third, cock-crowing j and the fourth, the 
time of silence. Mention is made of these 
vigils in the New Testament — in Luke xii. 58. 
— Matt. xiv. 28. — and in Mark xiii. 35. where 
our Saviour, recommending his disciples to 
watch and pray, says — " watch ye tlierefore ; 
for ye know not when the master of the house 
Cometh^ at even, or (ft midnight^ or at the 
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cock-erowingy or in the morning/^ '-^3ut the 
Old Testament, although it speaks of the first, 
second, and third watch, no where alludes to a. 
&urth ; for the Jews only divided the night into 
three^ and they borrowed the division of it into 
four front the Romans ; from whom they also 
took the method of reckoning twelve hours to 
the day, and the same number to the night. 

The year was first arranged in parts by 
Romulus : it then consisted of only ten lujisiar 
months, commencing with March — Martins^. 
so called from Mars, his supposed father. It is 
imagined that April — ApiiliSy took its name 
from a Greek appellation of Venus; May — 
Maius^ from Maia the mother of Mercury ; and 
June — Junius^ from the goddess Juno. The 
others were called, from the order in which 
they occurred, Quiniilis, Sextilisy September^ 
October i November, and December ; but Quin- 
tilis was afterwards changed to Julius — ^July, 
in honour of Julius Caesar,, and Sextilis to Au^ 
gustus — August, in that of the emperor of that 
name. Numa divided it into twelve lunar 
months, and added January — Januarius, which 
he so named after the god Janus ; and February 
— Februariits — then the last month— from a 
sacrifice termed F^brqalia, which was perform^- , 
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^At ih^t period ih exptatidn of the sins of th^ 
eatite year. But, as- this xtxo&e of (fivMon did 
Btot correspond with the course of^ flte saw, he' 
drdained that ait ini&rcttlary month shoald h& 
st^^ ef^ry othei' year. Hfe intention This,' flrat 
it sHoatd cbttsist of a nutnbei* of days eqtial t& 
the difference between the hutar months and 
the solar year : but, the intercalation being en- 
ti'asted to the Pontiflfe, they, from interested 
motives, used to insert fewer, ot more days, and 
thus made the Current year shorter dr longer, 
as best suited the views of those among theif 
friends whose employments ih the service of the 
state terminated along with it ; in cdDsequencC 
of which irregularity, the months were, in pro- 
cess of time, transposed from their prbpef 
seasons, and the termination b( the yeai* became 
imcertain. To remedy this abuse, Jufius CsBsaf 
aboKsfaed the ItiterCatary month ; and, with the 
assistance of Sosigenes, a skilfiil astronomer of 
AlexaYidrla, he, in the year of Rome 707, 
arranged the year according to the course of the 
sun, commencing with the first of January, and 
assigned to each month the numbei^ of dayr 
which they still retain. This is the celebrated 
JfeZmTT, or solar year^ which has been smce 
maintained, without any other alteration than 
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pttf A. D. 1^89, and aickifted jh Englaii^ 
itt ir^t^ iiviMil ^let^Ar diy^ iw^re cltof!>pied be-^ 
tween the Matid 14IJi of S^tember ; by wbicb 
flteras*' tne trttft in ifv^ cngittar dnctmtiott ^as 
(diToetedr and a tept^titStm 6f it ir guarded 
Against fcft a lodg i>eriod of the fbfnr^ by tifke 
inseftibn 6f <wie intercalary day ift er^ fotfrtfe^ 
w leap«-year.* 

Great pnhe h ghren, and is, imqaestionaUy, 
emjnenfly dtie to the astronomers who regnkted 
flie Grr^gorhrtr year, ' and they who are best ac^ 
qdainted wrtli tJle' abstmseness of the I'eqirisite 
ed^Ittdatfons t^ill most highly appreciate the vahie 
^tfaeir labours. Bat when we consider the pro- 
(mbief imperfecnoH of eSX mathematical infstrtr- 
ments in thetime of Sosigenes^ and the totsA 
Want of telescopes, we cannot but view wich ad- 
ttiratfon, ttot umnixed whh astonishnii^nt, that 

< " L^ia^Tewt** M th^ orof ia tbfi Juliaii yea* Was 
not quite six houn^ tjat ipteicalatioD •/ a day ia every 
iburth year cannot rectify the error with precision } but, 
as the difference is only about three quarters of an hour in 
fouir years^ more than a ceAtury must elapse ere it can 
toKAiiU to-au eortire dayt ; and then, that errot wBl be rec 
ttt#i)r dmktiAg Chd^kiteroaktion in <rtM leap-ym. 
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comprehensive ^niuft whicby in the ii^Bmey of 
science, could surmount such difficulties^ and lur-^ 
range a system that succeeding figes hfive onlj 
been able to improve, but not to alter. 

The Roman months wei;e divided into tbreci 
parts, by days denominated Kqlends, Nones, and 
Ides. They comm^ced with the Kalends : the 
Nones occurred on the 5th, and the Ides on the 
13th; except in March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber,^when they fell on the 7th and 15th. The 
days were counted backwards in their respective 
divisions : thus, the 2d of the month was termed 
the 4tb of the Kalends ; the 6th, the eighth of the 
Nones ; and the 14th, the eighteenth of the Ides ; 
except in those months already particularized^^ 
when the 2d was the sixth of the Kalends^ and 
the 8th the eighth of the Ngnes ; and in those 
otlpr? in which a variation in their length occa-» 
sioned a corresponding alteration in number the 
of the Ides. 

The manner of reckoning by weeki was 
not introduced until late in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian aera : it was borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and the days were named 
after the planets, which appellations they still 
partially retain in the modern languages. 
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Previous to that period, every ninth day wa« 
called Nundinum^ and was devoted to public 
business; but there does not appear to have 
been any term to denote the intermediate 
space. 

The public festivals were numerous, and 
being all considered as sacred from labour, were 
extremely detrimental to the interests of the 
state. To these, the veneration in which the 
Romans held their ancestors, induced them to 
add many private commemorations, which were 
equally observed as holidays ; and their super- 
stition prevented them from engaging in any 
undertaking on those days which, being deemed 
unfortunate, were marked black in the kalen- 
dai : thus, a great portion of the year was 
either consumed in religious ceremonies, or 
wasted in idleness, with but little advantaJSco 
tlie morals, and deeply to the prejudice of the 
fortunes of the people. 

The Romans were, indeed, so strongly tainted 
with superstition, that many circumstances 
evincing it are recorded of their most eminent 
men. Their most judicious historians have 
not scrupled to record accounts of dreams and 
apparitions : and we find among the correspon- 
dence of even the enlight^ed younger Pliny, 
P 
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a letter in which he gravely asks the opinion of 
a friend, regarding the existence of ghosts; 
adding his own belief in it, founded on som^ 
stories which he relates with almost childish 
credulity. Amongst others, equally absurd, he 
tells of a house at Athens that had the repur 
tation of being haunted. In the dead of ni^t, 
a noise resembling the clanking of chains was 
heard, and it was said, that a spectre walked 
through it, in the form of a ghastly old man with 
a long beard and dishevelled hair, and loaded 
with irons. The. terrified inhabitants passed 
their nights, in such restless horror, thia-t they at 
length fell victims to their fears, and the dwel* 
ling was abandoned to the ghost. It hi^enedi 
at this time, that Athenodorus the philosopher 
arrived at Athens. When nothing intimidated at 
the imputation on the house, and no doubt 
getting it a bargain, he hired it ; and prepared 
himself to receive the visit of its grim occu* 
pant, whom he awaited, with great composure, 
in his study. The spectre did not disi^point 
him : punctual to his hour, he appeared in all 
his terrors, and beckoned to the philosopher 
to attend him. He then stalked slowly awayi 
and Athenodorus, after a little hesitation, fol* 
lowed into the court, where the af^arilioti 
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suddenly vanished; but on digging up the spot 
where it disappeared, the dcdeton of a man 
in diainlt wa$ found. The bones were then 
collected luod puUicly buried, and the ghc^ 
beh^ thus sppeiiseA, tiie f^osdpher was left 
in quiet possesidon.^ 

Our surprise a.t a weakness ^o inconsistent 
with the genei*al stretch of mind wbkh they 
dis{dayed, will however be much lessened, if we 
reflect, that it was no less the constitution of 
their government, than the genius of their I'e- 
ligi6n> to countenance a belief iii omens ; which 
were invariably consulted previous to the adop-* 
tion of any important resolution^ whether of ^ 
public or domestic nature. This gave rise to 
)he institution of ihe College of' Aitgurs^ com* 
pbsed of fifteen members, whose duty it was to 
interpret dreams^ oracles, and prodigies^ and to 
fi^etdl events by the conclusioin^ they drew 
from their observation of the flight of birds. 
It was an office of great dignity, held by 
persons of the highest rank ; and though doubt- 
less br%inating in mere siiperstitioiis credulity^ 
it was probably continued from motives of 

pdicy^ to augment the Ascendency of men in 

♦ 

5 Plin. Epiii. I. Tii. ep. 27. 
7 2 
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power over the minds of the people. The 
omens th^ condescended to notice, were fre- 
quently not only of the most trifling, but even 
ridiculous nature. Without attempting the 
endless task of enumerating them, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that, during war, no ge- 
. neral took the field without being accompanied 
by a sacred brood of chickens, from the feed- 
ing of which were drawn the most important 
presages. 

There was also a minor class of professors in 
the science of divination, styled Aruspices, 
whose predictions were guided by remarks on 
the palpitating entrails of newly slaughtered 
victims, and the circumstances attending sacri- 
fices. Besides these, there was a crowd of 
pretended astrologers, distinguished by dif- 
ferent appellations according to the particukr 
bi'anch in which they aflected to excel; and it 
is a curious iaci^ that, even in those days, 
the principal fortune-tellers were Egyptians. 

Altliough the Augur and the Aruspex both 
assi^d at some religious ceremonies, yet they 
cfmnot correctly be said to have belonged to 
the priesthood ; which was only composed of 
two orders, the pontiffs, and the ministers of 
the temples. 
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Tl)e Pontiffs were the dignitaries of the 
Roman Hierarchy. They presided over every 
thing appertaining to the public worship; 
and, collectively, formed a tribunal entitled 
the College of Pontiffs^ which held jurisdiction 
over all offences against religion, and pos* 
sessed an authority that extended, in some 
cases, to the power of inflicting capital punish-* 
roent. Their number was at first limited to 
four, but was afterwards gradually extended^ 
and it is uncertain of how many the college 
at last consisted. It was presided by a superior^ 
styled the Pontifex maocinms^ the dignity of 
whose office was so great, that it was at length 
assumed by the emperors ; and although we may 
conclude that the duties annexed to it had 
ceased in the time of the Christian sovereigns, 
yet the title was continued by them until the 
reign of Theodosius. 

The minor order, or Priests of the Temples, 
were those whose services were dedicated to 
some particular god, whom they worshipped 
with rites that were peculiar to each. They 
were distinguished by various iiti^ appropriate 
to the deity they served ; but the high-priest of 
each was called Flamen^ and his office, es* 
pecially if devoted to one of the superior di- 
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THiitieB, wa3 one of kigh rank : of these the 
Fkroeu of Jupiter w^s the most cnunenty and H 
appears that his wife participated in sou^^ of 
his sacred functions. It was essential to. the 
sacerdotal character to be without bodily de- 
fect ; wherefore a priest wlio was maimed, even 
through accident, coujbd no longer officiate^ But 
history has not acqu^nted us whether there 
lEas any. particular form of edmatipA for those 
destined to the priesthood^ qx any fix^ age at 
ifhich they were admitted ; uo^ uQt what i^ann,^ 
thetr^seryice^^ were aft^rwiM^d^ remiweiCfl^t^ : and 
ire can only gatjbei: few* tfee im^nn^ted ^ 
eo^s^ of various authorsy that they we];e^ ^« 
peoted to be persons o£ pmre^moral^ a^d r^ 
qsectable familyy and that some picov^oi^ was 
certainly made for thenu 

The priestesses of Vesta, — more generally 
known by the appellation of Fustal Virgmsr^ 
weri^ the guardians of the Penates of the Roman 
people, and of the sacred fire that was pi:eserved 
in t^e templ^ of the goddess. The motive for 
maintaining it is now unknown, bpt whatever 
may have htmx the superstition in which it 
originated^ it was of the most remote antiquity, 
as the fire is supposed to have been brought 
with the Penates from Troy ; to which tradition 
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Virgil distinctly alludes in that part of the 
^neid where the ghost of Hector warns 
-flBneas to depart : — 

" Now Troy to thee commends her future state. 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate : 
From their assistance happier walls expect. 
Which, wandering long, at last thou shalt erect—" 
He said, and broaght me from their bkss'd abodes. 
The veneraifh statues qf the gods. 
With ancient Fesia from the sacred choir. 
The wreaths and relics of the ' immortal fac* 

Dryden, b. ii. 

This y^eirated deposit was gui^rded with pious 
car^ throughout every revolution of the com- 
roonwealth: the holy flam^ was annu^y re- 
newed from the rays of the suU) and if extin- 
guished through any accident it was viewed as 
an omen of unfortunate portent. The vestals 
enjoyed many valuable privileges, and were 
regarded with distinguished respect They 
were only six in number, and were selected by 
the pcmtifex maximus, with the consent of their 
parents, at any age frpm six until sixteen. 
They were only hound to iheir ministry during 
the term of thirty years, at the expiration of 
which they were at liberty to leave the temple^ 
and marry ; but iJ^ dura^ that period, th^y in- 
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fringed the vow of chastity taken by them oh 
their admission into the order, they were en- 
tombed alive. A deep, subterraneous sepul- 
chre, was furnished with a couch, a lamp, a 
pitcher of water, and a loaf: into this the un- 
fortunate victim was made to descend, while 
funeral rites were performed over her, and, on 
their awful termination, it was closed, never to 
be re-opened. The paramour was scourged 
to death. 

The religion of the Romans consisted in un- 
bounded polytheism. Every virtue, and even 
every vice ; every real property of the material, 
and every fancied quality of the imaginary 
world ; every faculty of the mind and power of 
the body, ^ was presided by its peculiar deity. 
Not only did they adore those ideal beings 
which they clothed with the majesty of su- 
preme power, but every sage who by his writ- 
ings or example had contributed to the instruc- 
tion, and every hero who had signalized himself 
in the service of his country, was elevated to 
the dignity of the godhead ; and no mountain, 
grove, or stream, was without its attendant 
divinity. Thus their mythology was composed 
of an heterogeneous mixture of celestial beings, 
as various in their attributes as the elements, 
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the passions, and the prejudices which they re- 
presented. Their liberality extended to the 
admission, also, of the gods of every other 
form of heathen worship ; and every religious 
sect was tolerated at Rome, except the Chris- 
tians and the Jews, who were persecuted with 
unrelenting severity until the mild precepts of 
the gospel triumphed over the superstitions 
of paganism. The various sects of philoso- 
phers had, indeed, long agreed in rejecting 
alike the tenets of revealed religion, and the 
wild theories of the multitude, with all the 
fabled divinities of their celestial hierarchy : but 
while they affected to admit of no guide but 
that of natural rectitude, their principles ac- 
corded in no point of morality, and afforded 
no settled rule of conduct. Until, at length, 
the truths of Christianity prevailed over this 
chaos of conflicting opinions, and, after a lapse 
of more than a thousand years from the found- 
ation of the city, it was establishe;d as the reli- 
gion of the state.^ 

6 A.D. 811. 
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GHAP. VH. 

Mbming Avocations. — Temples. — Private Oratories.-— 
Chapel of Alexander Sevenis.— >Mpde of Worship. — 
Scipio, — Visits. — Remuneration to Attjendants, — Qe* 
neral Business. — Candidates for Office.— Nomencla- 
ipr.s.-;— Mode of Salutation. — Breakfast and Dinner. 

So various are the tastes and passions, and 
so much are the habits of life governed by 
thepti, that an attempt to depict the aberrations 
from the established usages of society would 
becom(2 an endless task, and is more properly 
the province of the drama, or of the satirist, 
than of a brief essay like the present. Neither 
can we undertake a description of the customs 
of every class in ancient Rome, but chiefly 
confining ourselves to that middle order be- 
tween the great patrician and the plebeian, we 
shall endeavour to follow those men, who, 
without being devoted to ambition, were not 
without weight in the commonwealth ; who, 
without abandoning themselves to dissipation, 
set a just value on the pleasures of society; 
^nd who, equally attentive to the interests of 
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t^eJJ femilie^, ^d to^ those of the §ta^, dividie^ 
t}^ii[ time be^^ew, tb^ ocQllpait;io^s of b|asi^el|% 
^d thjC d^ti^s, or relaxa^tion, of private life. 

Persons pf tbi^ iraqJ^ eiupVpjred the first p^rt 
qf th^ mop;iii3g in the, di^^ies of religion. The 
temples were opened before the dawn, and w^r© 
lighted up for the convenience of those wl^m 
either devotion or n^ecessity induced to visit 
^em at that early hoiir. It would have h^^a, 
cpijisidered prpfane to have commenced the com«^ 
mop, ayocatipps of the day UAtil this pbligation 
had beien fulfilled ; and we m^y collect from a 
p^s^ge. ii;i tJ^e i£nei|d, that the first blush of 
mp^a was popseicrat^ tp the. matins of tb^ 
piou3 :— : 

*' Wake, son of Venus/ froni thy pleasing dreams: 
And, when the setting stars are lost in day^ 
To Juno's power thy just devotion pay/' 

Dryden, book viii. 

Th^ Wpi:ship of their gods consisted in ado- 
ration, and iavocatipn by public and private 
pj;ayei: ; in offerings of incense and perfiunes ; 
and hymns chanted in their praise, to the sound 
of musical instruments, by yoqng persons, of 
both sexes, chosen frojn among the first families. 
They vj\^^^ W^. pot ai^tei^ at the temples,- 
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fiilfilled this duty in their private oratory; 
where the rich offered sacrifices, and the poor, 
vows and supplication. Prayers were also 
offered in the evening; but only to the infernal 
gods, who divided the respect of the Romans 
with the celestial deities. 

The privacy in which the household gods 
were worshipped, rendered it incumbent on 
those families who could afford it, to have a 
chapel in their dwelling house for the solem- 
nization of their peculiar rites. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus had two in his palace, where 
the different objects of his veneration were di- 
vided into distinct classes; the one dedicated 
to Virtue, the other to Talents. The first con- 
tained the statues of the good in every rank, 
and of every faith, who, by their prec^ts 
or example, might be considered as benefactors 
to mankind : among these, Orpheus^ — Abfaham, 
— Appollontus of TyaneSy — and Our Saviour^ 
Jesus Christy^ were, by him, equally adored : an 
incongruous assemblage, but one from which 
we may infer an inclination in that prince to 



^ « Jesus Christ* The Emperor Tiberius ordered that 
our Saviour should be enrolled among the Roman gods | 
but the senate refuted obedience to the maodtte. 
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honor virtue in whatever garb he might find 
it. The second was reserved for the illustri- 
ous in arms, or in the arts, — Achilles^ — 
Alexander the Greats — Cicero^ — ^^gii and 
other celebrated personages. 

While the priest pronounced the prayers, the 
assistants recited them, standing, their faces 
turned towards the east, and envelopped in their 
mantles, lest their attention should be distracted 
by 4iny object of ill omen. They invoked the 
gods by name, and, to avoid the possibility of 
mistake, they were accustomed to add — " whe- 
ther thou art god, or goddess." Whilst pray- 
ing, they touched the* altar with their fingers, 
then carried the hand to their lips, and after- 
wards extended it towards the image of the 
god, of which they also embraced the knees, 
which were ccmsidered as the symbols of 
mercy. Their devotions lasted a considerable 
time; generally more than an hour; but we 
must be cautious how we thence infer that they 
were actuated by sincere piety. Had they been 
satisfied with praying, according to the well 
known adage of Juvenal, for ** health of body, 
and of mind," their orisons would probably 
have been shorter; but the number of real and 
imaginary wants which they hoped to supply, 
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a^d t^ Yaripju? g9ds \^hojn they lyore objjige!^ 
to pjfopitiate, ac9pi:ding to ^ch sj^p^ate i^es- 
Mty, occ^ioned a tedious series of ^erempnies^ 
fnpip ^hich tbpse who are satisfied with adpriifg 
the Creator in spirit^ ofxd ill, tijutjh, ar^ ^^^em^t. 
Seneq^ asserts/ th^at the, folly of som^ MJ^t so 
fer as to supplicate the gods for sqcces? in per- 
suits yhich they would have blushed to ac- 
knowledge to, their fellow-men;, and Horace, 
has left a lively descriptioi;^ of t^s species of 

hypocrisy: -7 
Your honest m^o, on ^hom with awful pr^aise, 
Tlje forum^ and the cpurjLs of justice gaze. 
If e'er he make a public sacrifice, 
" Dread Janus ! Phoebus ! " clear and loud he cries — 
But when his pray'r in earnest is preferred. 
Scarce move his lips, afraid of being heard : 
" Beauteous Laverna ! 3 my petition hear !. 
*' Let me with truth and sanctity appear. 
'* Qh ! giv^ me to deceive, and with a veil 
*' Of darkness, and of night, my crimes conceal." 

Francis, b. i. ep. 16. 
Ambition and avarice, indeed, Ijad frequently 
2 Seneca, ep. 10. There is not, amongst all the valual^le 
writings of this great philosopher, a finer precept than 
that with which this epistle is concluded : — " Sic vive 
cum hominibus, tanquam Deus videat ; sic loquere cum 
Deo, tanquam homines audiant, 
K *f Laverna/* thd gpddess 06 rogues aodi thieves. 
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tbe gtesteat share in th^ijr app^^ei^ z^ ai^ 
religion was too ofteif but a <?loak tjo qo\e^ 
mo^e secret motives. iAvy assures u%t that 
P» Sdpio acquired his great reputations not; so 
mnch by the talents and, virtui^s which he really 
possessed, as by the address with which h^ 
persuaded: the people of his superior sajQptity. 
From his first introduction into society be was 
careful never to perforpi any public act wllibout 
first passing a considerable time in the temple» 
in meditation and prayer. This rule, thus early 
prescribed to himself^ he closely adhered tp 
dirough life ; and might have obtained credit 
with posterity for sincerity', h^d l?,e 1519,1; pre- 
tended to be inspired io all h^ undertook by 
dreanis and apparitions^ 01: by i;evelations ^om 
l^e gods themselves: a superstitipn to which h^ 
could not have been himself the dupe, {^ind 
which, therefore, at once betrays his artifice. 

On leaving the tempj/e, the business oj^ the 
day begao, and amongst its most important; 
duties was that of paying visits. 

The great have ev^r been coprted by ti}qij:, 
inferiors; but in Rome, during the ti^iie of t;he 
emperors particularly, adMUttion, bpcaipe a sys- 
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tcm, and flattery a science. ^ In the early period 
of their history, when equality reigned among 
the people, their manners were frank, though 
coarse, partaking of their occupations as sol- 
diers and husbandmen. But as wealth and 
population increased, and civilization advanced, 
new distinctions arose in society ; luxury gave 
birth to wants which agriculture alone could 
not supply ; and necessity rendered the inferior 
classes submissive and respectful, while the in- 
terests of ambition, which were dependent on 
popularity, made the patricians afiable. To- 
wards the close of the republic, literature, and 
an intercourse with the Greeks — then the most 
polished nation of the world, carried the ur- 
banity of Roman manners to the highest point 
of perfection : but influenced at length by the 
efieminacy of the Orientals, enervated by 
voluptuousness, and corrupted by a venal go- 
vernment, they insensibly declined; and de- 
generated, before the fall of the empire, into 
fawning servility on the one part, and over- 
bearing arrogance on the other. 

It then became an indispensable duty to at- 
tend the levee^ every morning, of those to whom 
they were, or wished to appear attached. The 
citizen,— -not unfrequently the magistrate,— -ran 
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from door to door to pay court to some great 
man, who, in his turn, rendered the same ho- 
mage to another, and all Rome was one com- 
mon scene of the interchange of civility, — 
and insincerity. Pliny the younger calls 
these visits " devoirs before the dawn " — and 
Juvenal describes them as made at so early an 
hour that the yawning visitants had not time 
to arrange their dress. If they were incon- 
venient to those who paid, we may safely con- 
clude that they were scarcely less so to those 
who received them, and Martial complains of 
a nobleman who evaded his.^ 

The authors just cited lived under the Em- 

* " Devoirs he/ore the dawn : *' *'Officia antelucana.*— 

Plin. Epist. 1. ill. ep. 12, 

' ■ ■ Go now, supremely blest, 

Enjoy the meed for which you broke your rest. 

And loose and slipshod, ran your vows to |)ay. 

What time the fading stars announced the day ; 

Or at an earlier, when with slow roll. 

Thy frozen wain Bootes, turned the pole ; 

Yet trembling, lest the levee should be o*er, 

And the full court retiring from the door ! 

GiffoTdPs Juvenal, sat. v. 

Since your return to Rome I five times went 
To wish you well, and pay my compliment ; 
" Busy, not up,** hath been my answer still : 
Adieu ! you will not let roe wish you well. 

Hay'M Martioif b. ix. cpig. 8. 
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perors Domitian^ Nerva, and Trajan: but 
similar visits were made in the time of the re- 
public; with this difference, however, that their 
only object then was to show respect to rank 
and virtue. Cicero frequently mentions them : 
and his own apartments were filled, every 
morning, with a multitude of citizens, amongst 
whom were many of the most distinguished 
patricians. 

The clients assembled in the atrium of 
their patron, which was usually ornamented 
with the busts and statues of his ancestors. 
There they amused tbemsdives^ m conversation 
imtil he chose to make his appesa:ance, or 
they were informed that he had eluded their 
attentions, or could not receive them; but 
if he went out in public, they surroimded 
his chair, and thi^ accompanied him both 
going and returning. This retinue was at 
length considered by the great as a necessary 
appendage to their rank, and they seldom ap- 
peared abroad without a numerous train of 
slaves, freedmen, and clients : a costly species 
of vanity ; for so much had the original con- 
nexion between patron and client then dege- 
nerated, that those who were not slaves were paid 
for their attendance. Indeed, if Juvenal dpes 
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not belie th^m, even men of rank stooped to 
gratify their avarice by sweUtng the pomp of 
this pageant, for which they received a gratuity 
in money, contemptuously denominated spor* 
till/a^ a term applied to portions of victuals 
distributed at the houses of patricians to their 
needy retainers. This dole was given in lieu 
of a supper, to which the attendant clients were 
usually invited in fi>rmer times^ ere solid hos- 
pitality had been superseded by ostentation 
and empty pomp : it was established by law, 
and could therefore be demanded as aright; 
and it appears, from some passages in the sa- 
tiri3t$ pf th9 day, that its distribution gave rise 
to. fir^(]p;i^t ponteo^tion among the applicants, 
and to some whimsical artifice to secure a 
double portion : — 

Now, at the gate, a paltry largess lies. 

And eager hands and tongues dispute the prize. 

But first (lest some false claimant should be found,) 

The wary steward takes his anxious round. 

And pries in every face ; then calls aloud, 

** Come forth ye great Dardanians,^ from the crowd 1 " 

fi " Yegreai.DardaniansJ* " The old nobility of Rome 
aSected to derive their origii^ from the great' families of 
Troy-" Gifford. 
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For, mix'd with us, e*en these besiege the door. 
And scramble for — the pittance of the poor ! 
'* Despatch the Prcetor first/' the njaster cries, 
*♦ And next the Tribune'* * No, not so; ' replies 
The freedman, bustling through, * first come is, still, 

* First serv'd ; and I may claim my right, and will !*— 

Wedg*d in thick ranks before the donor*s gates^ 
A phalanx firm, of chairs and litters, waits : 
Thither one husband, at the risk of life. 
Hurries his teeming, or his bedrid wife ; 
Another, practised in the gainful art. 
With deeper cunning tops the beggar's part ; 
Plants at his side a close and empty chair : 
*' My galla-master ; — give me galla*s share." 

* Galla ! ' the porter cries ; * let her look out.' 

•' Sir, she's asleep. Nay, give me ;— Kian you doubt !** 

GiffhrcPs Juvenal, sat. i. 

The sum usually given did not exceed twenty 
pence of our money : and when we consider 
that those who claimed it were far from belong- 
ing to the very lowest class of society, it serves 
to exhibit a large proportion of the citizens in 
a very degraded state; and affords a convincing 
proof, that Rome, in its greatest splendor and 
apparent prosperity, was the abode of much 
real want and misery .^ 

7 ** SportulaJ* Pliny mentions, that, in the province 
of which he was governor, it was customary, on ^le- 
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These visits occupied the early part of the 
morning, after the devotions iu the temples: 
but although the custom was g^ieral with those 
who had an object to attain by it, there were 
others, who, more independent, or having more 
important avocations to attend, did not make 
such a sacrifice of their time. Many of the 
knights were bankers ; others acted in the ca* 
pacity of notaries, making, and keeping a re- 
gistry of, contracts, deeds, and other legal 
instruments; and the common business of 
life— -the maintenance and advancement of 
themselves and families, — ^then, as now, occu- 
pied the attention of the mass of the popula- 
tion. There were occasions, however, on 
which the motive for this personal attendance 
was equally amiable and disinterested. When 
any distinguished magistrate, or officer, re- 
turned from the provinces, or the army, crowds 
went from the city to meet and welcome him ; 
they then conducted him to his house, the 

brating a family festivity^ to invite the whole senate, 
(i. e. the provincial senate,) with a considerable part of 
the commonalty, to a feast, and to distribute to each of the 
company, a dole of about fifteen-pence. He adds, that 
80 many as a thousand persons sometimes partook of 
this bounty. P/i». Bpitt. 1. x. ep. 117. 
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avenues to which Were previously omameiited 
with garlands of flowers : and on leaving the 
dty for a foreign command^ a istmilar escort 
idways attended, llie same custom was pre- 
vident in private life: no person^ however 
humble his statidn, commenced a journey with- 
out being accompimied on a part of it by some 
of hi« family and friends putting up prayei-s 
for his safety and success : n(H* returned with* 
out being greeted with equal cordiality. 

In consequence of the frequent dianges in 
the magistracy, the canvassing for votes wai 
reduced to a r^ular system, and some per- 
sons were almost constantly so employed during 
the forenoon. Candidates for oflSce were ac- 
companied by their clients, friends, and i'ela* 
tives, who recommended them, even in the pub- 
lic streets, to those of their acquaintance by 
whom they were met* And, as it was a mark 
of politeness among the Romans, as well as 
the Greeks, to salute every one by their hames 
and titles, and yet quite impossible for candi- 
date* to recollect those of all the strangers to 
whom they might be introduced, they were 
usually attended by slaves, whose duty it was 
to refresh their memory. Those who aspired 
to offices of rank in the state kept such slaves 
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constantly about them : they were called Nth 
menclators,^ and their sole occupation was to 
inform themselves of the names, fortune^ ranlc) 
and o^nfexionis, of tfa^ citizens of any note ; 
to be fttniliar with their persons ; and, when 
they met them in the streets^ to whisper their 
intelligence to their mastery that he ttrigfat b^ 
enabled to address them with the familii^rity of 
an acquaintance: — ah extreme of affability 
which, however it may appear to approach 
adulation^ was the almost liecessary consequence 
of a form of government which vested the 
nomination to all public employments in th^ 
people. 

In salnting, the hand first touched the lips, 
and was then advanced towards the person 
saluted, in the same manner as to the gods; 
Sometimes, as a mark of extraordinary respectj 
they kissed the hand of the person saluted. 
Men in the army merely lowered their arms. 
But none of these salutations were accompanied 
by any inclination of the body until lottg aft^ 
the decline of the republic. 

The Third Hour^ corresponding with our 
nine in the mornings was dedicated to the 

• " Nomenclators : ''^Fide fforai, 1. i. ep. 6; 
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business of the courts of la^, except on those 
days which religion had consecrated to repose, 
or which were destined to the more important 
meeting of the general assembly* When the 
public attention was not occupied, either with 
afiairs of state in the assembly, or great trials 
in the courts, — ^which, however, was rarely the 
case after Rome became possessed of the pro- 
vinces of which her vast empire was com* 
posed, — the Thirds Fourtli^ and Fifth HowSy 
were usually passed in conversation in the por- 
ticos and forum : the measures of government 
were freely discussed, and, as there were no 
laws to repress opinion, men in power were 
not spared when their conduct merited censure. 
Tiberius was the first who regarded animad- 
versions on the government as criminal. Sur- 
rounded by spies, and informers, who nourish- 
ed his suspicions, and inflamed his jealousy of 
the public opinion, nothing was indifferent to 
that tyrant: a word spoken in jest, or in the 
freedom and confidence of private conversation, 
was often construed as seditious ; and no man, 
however guarded in his conduct, was secure 
against the misinterpretation of his actions, 
or the malevolence of false, and secret in- 
formation. 
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. At length the Sixth Hour, or noon, arrived ; 
when every one returned to his home, and par- 
took of a slight and unceremonious dinner, to 
which guests were very rarely invited. They 
afterwards retired for a short time- to sleep; 
a custom which prevails to this day in Italy 
and Spain, although the early rising, which 
rendered it in sonie measure necessary to the 
Romans, can no longer be pleaded by the 
middle and higher orders of their descendants. 
Previous to the third hour, some triflins re- 
freshment was taken ; but breakfast was not, 
as with us, a social meal ; it was eaten by each 
separately, without regard to form, and at no 
settled hour. 
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CHAP, vni, 

'Amusements of the Afternoon. — Tennis. — Dancing* 
—Athletic Sports.— Boxing.— The Circus.— Chariot 
and Horse Races. —The Gestatio. — Mode of Riding. 
—Horses. — ^Carriages.— Porticos. 

The morning having been thus pass^ i» 
tlie different pursuits which engaged each per- 
son separately, — ^in the temples, the^palaoea, the 
courts, and public places, or in the mote la- 
borious duties of life, — the aftJernoon was ge- 
nerally devoted to amusement. Some those 
no doubt were, who, more assiduous ^ than 
others, continued their labours to a later hour : 
but they were few; and we may judge how 
little their example was followed, from the cir- 
cumstance, that both Horace and Seneca men- 
tion the senator Asinius PoUio with particular 
respect, as one more than ordinarily diligent, 
because he attended to business until the tenth 
hour, four o^ clock ; but that time once passed, 
he would not even open a letter, lest it should 
occasion him further occupation. 

The space between noon and the usual hour 
for supper was employed, first, as we have 
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Qtlrody seen, ia Utking i^^fresbment and. De- 
pose, and afterwards, in varioas jornds of exer- 
<eiae— OQ foot, ^niiorsebaek, amd in carriagts — 
in AStnre sports, mnd^it the bath. 

Amongst rthe^otivie aaMusements, Tennis took 
the ileid; not merely as a paslJcne &t youth, 
^ut -as the relaxation «f the gravest, as well as 
4be 4no6t disdi^i^ed <iBen« Suetonius men- 
iioos lit, in his ^e ^f Augusti^ as one of the 
divei»ioas of that prince ; Valerius Maxiitius 
-relates, that the oelebmted Jurist ScsBvola was 
in the habit of>ainusing himself with it after 
the fatigues of the forum ; and Plutarch ob. 
tsenves, il»t the very day on which Cato of 
Uiica lost lus Section to the dighi^ of con-* 
^,ilie rwont^as usual to the tennis-court, al- 
^ough £uch days were usually passed in 
amirning by the unsuccessful candidates and 
tb^ir friends. Maecenas is also mentioned as 
-altaehed to this diversion ; Pliny the younger 
alludes to it with evident satisfaction ; and, in 
-short, it was so much in vogue, that few country 
houses were without a court attached to them 
for that purpose, and in the city, the public 
jBourts were numerous. But the game does not 
appear to have been played, like modern tennis, 
with a racquet, instead of which the band was 
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furnished with a gauntlet: neither were its 
rules quite similar/ 

There were various other games of ball, 
some of which were played in the manner oif 
our English Fives, and Football; and oiie— 
Harpashmj which seems to have resembled the 
common Irish game df Hurling: the players 
were divided into two sets, equidistant from a 
line drawn between them, and behind each 
there was another line which formed the 
bounds; the ball was placed in the centre, and 
the contention consisted in forcing it over the 
boundary line of the opponent. 

The great Scipio Africanus amused himself 
with dancing ; " not" as Seneca says, " those 
e£Feminate dances which announce vcduptuous- 
ness and corruption of manners; but those 
manly, animated dances in use among their 
ancestors, which even their enemies might witness 
wiihout abating their respect / " » It fa to be re- 
gretted that Seneca was not more precise in 
his description, as they probably differed ma- 

1 ** Tennis, ** Sueton, in Fit. August, --^Faler, Max, 
l.viii. c 8. — Plut, in Cat, Mn.-^Horat, 1. i. sat. 5.— 
Plin Epst. K V. ep. 6.— Vide Chap. v. 

\ Seneca de Tranq. An, c. 15^ 
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teirially from die waits send the quadrille of the 
present day. 

The yonng men were chiefly engaged in 
athletic sports, in a large plain by the side of the 
Tiber, called the Campus Martius ; or in public 
schools, severally termed Gymnasium and Vor 
lestrft, where they were instructed in riding, 
driving, and the various military exercises; 
Boxing, wr^tling, and throwing the Dtsctis^ or 
quoit, lield a pmminent share in their amuse^ 
ments ; but chariot-driving took the lead before 
ell others. 

- When bpxing took a more serious turn, it 
became a contest of much greater danger 
than tile modern pugilistic battles. The com- 
batants, wore gloves loaded with metal, and the 
issue of ^* the fight ^ was often fatal to cmc or 
both of them. 

' ■■■ "he threw 

Two ponderoot gaantlett down in open view — 
GaiKitlets, which Eryx wont in fi^t to wield. 
And sheath hit hands with, in the listed field. 
With ^<^3r And wonder seizM, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, wiih seven distinguished folds 
Of tough bull-hides : the space within is spread 
With iron; or with heavy loads of lead." 

DrydetCt Virgil^ ^n. iu 

Whether they were as expert as the pugilists 
of the present day, jre have no means of as* 
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cdMmhAg; but k is certatn, that tbe pr ofta w jort 
of the art were trained with equal regidM»tjr; 
aiid there can be little doubt of H^ pvowesSf 
m we are told of one of them lumn^^hftdfliU 
wliole set o& teeth knodml down his AreoC at 
ft rfngle blow ! 

Both horie and chario^raees^ but eapecii^; 
die latter, were favourite diveriions of thie 
people in general ; an^ in order tovenjoy tbm 
at their ease, there was an enclosed ccKufse isH 
meidKatdy ndjoinii^ tbe eitj^ called the CkrcuSi 
although, in point of fact, its form watf ovak 
It was rather more than a mi^ in ckeum- 
ference; was surrousdied witk seats ift lh€ 
form of an amphid^eatf e^ aad three tieni •f 
galleries ; and w!as caknkKed to eoHtain at leaal 
IBOfiQOf 6V9 as some stippoBe,^ waonb ihM 
250,000 spectators. In the centre^ there wai 
a wall twelve feet in breadth^ and four in heij^t^ 
round which tbe vace was perfbrmedy aad at 
one end, there sCoodI a triamphfd arch Arongh 
which th^ successful charioteer drove amid the 
plaudits of the assembly. The horses ran to 
the left, and were restrained by a chain across 
the goal until the signal was given for starting^ 
The race was generally decided in one heat of 
five, or sometimes seven times round the 
course^ which, in tbe l^^ar instance, was a 
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di8taiK<e of about &u|r English mikft. Four 
obaiiiiots usuiJly started tpgether, the driiiers of 
which vrer^ dJBtii^uished by dresses of different 
cploi^rs, each of which had its partizans^ who 
bettf^ largdy on their favoarite : for, it waaim- 
thier Aecbarioteei^ nor his horses, that interested 
theiQ* but the colotur which they adopted ; and so 
far waa this carried, that the people were actually 
divided into parties who espoused the pre* 
tei^ioBs. of the diffei^eat liva*ies with such 
warmth^ tibat all Borne wa» at one time agitated 
with th« dispules of the Qreenani Red FaciUms*- 
Thtt chario^ as they ore usually called^ w«ce. 
nQthiiig mot» than uiuioyeved twQhwfaaakd 
Qura^ high and cireular in firont^ aud opea 
l^i^luiidb They were ufiually drawn hy tlofee 
or fonv. horses, abreast, which the driver guided 
in a sfa^nding. poi^tion, with the reins fii^Af ned 
ronnd hia faody^ a onstom whiei^ occasioned 
nany serious, accident; for, the course being 
natrow^ the torainga sharp and frequent, and 
hod^ crofsing^ and jostling permitted, the car^ 
riages were often overtumed^^ 

» Th^ " Circus/* raentioned in the text, was aa old as 
the time of Tarquinius Priscus ; but its original desti- 
nation was only to celebrate the public games on great 
fetttvaUL It was cadled, bj way 0/ pre*emineocie« Cir** 
gu0 Mtmmus, ^ 
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W« have very little information respecting 
their jockies ; and it is not improbable that 
their horse-races were comiofonly ruHi as in 
modern Italy, without rideVs. Mention is, in* 
deed, made bf tnntches in which two horses 
were rode together by one nyin ; and of some 
in which the riders leaped, during the race, from 
the horses on which they were mounted to 
others which they led : but these appear more 
like feats of horsemanship than trials of speed* 
These sports were repeated in apparently end** 
less succession, not only at the Circus already 
described, but at six similar, thoqgh smaller/ 
courses in the city, or its immediate vicinityr 
It might be imagined that such a continued 
display would have satiated the most craving 
appetite for diversion: but the eagerness of 
the multitude, was' imabating : the capacious 
benches of the great circus were ever filled with 
a still untired crowd of. spectators, and its vast 
area scarcely sufficed to contain the throng that 
pressed for adinission. When the people were 
deprived by the emperors of their ancient right 
to choose their own magistrates, they lost the 
interest they formerly took, with the weight they 
possessed, in the affairs of the state: vast num- 
bers were wholely without einployment, oml. 
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those who had no other means of support were 
provided for at the public expense: thus, mas^ 
ters of their time, and no longer finding occu* 
patioQ in the cabals of the forum, they de- 
TCN;ed themselves, with an ardour that partook 
more of the nature of a mania than of a taste^ 
to the yarions amnsements which the govern- 
mea^t, no doubt to divort their attention from 
its nieasures, provided for the public : — 

" And those who once, with uiMresisted swajr 
Grave, annies, empire, every thing, away. 
For two poor daioia had long renomieed the whole. 
And only ask*d— the circus and the dole.*' 

Cijffbrd*s Juvenal, sat. %, 

They who merely took the air on horse- 
back, or in carriages, were accustomed to as- 
semble in an open space used solely for that pur- 
pose, called the Gestatio : it was laid out in the 
form of a circus, and there usually was one 
adjoining the gardens of the villas belonging tp 
persons of fortune. 

The Romans rode without stirrups: nor 

does it appear at what period they were ut first 

used : there is no mention made of them in the 

classics, nor do they appear on antique statuef 

o 5 
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or coins* Tbe young w^re taugbt to ¥mU into 
their seat, and the aged or inactive were eitbtr 
assisted m mountkig by their grooms, or used 
tbe aid of stepping stimes^ which were pkoed 
at stated distances on the roads* Neitheir had 
they $addlesy such as ours^ but mdrely dotbs 
folded according to the conv^iieiice of the 
rider^ and fastened with a surcingle. These 
were covered with a targe hoisung wbidft was 
often richly embroidered ; and, as the bridles 
were generally highly ornamented, tbe whole 
caparison wore a splendid appearance. Hie 
'horses were all entire and the modem fashiona 
of docking and cropping Were not practised. 
It seems incontestable that they endeavoured) 
by some means, to secure the hoofs of their 
bofses from injury; but it is equally ceitazn 
that they were not acquainted with our method 
of shoeing. We are, indeed, told, that Nerb'it 
mules were shoed with silver; and frequent al*- 
lusion is made in the classic authors to iron and 
brass as having been employed for a similar 
purpose: but the shoes were not nailed, and 
were so contrived as t6 be removed at pleasure.^ 
It is also probably that they came over the hodf, 
iwi that an we at^ to udd^ma&d by << stiver 
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flhoes^' is, that the upper part only was formed 
of that metal/ 

Of the form of the carriages in use anaong 
the Romans we have no certain descriptioBL 
!Hie}r were <^ various kinds: a chair, or sedaOf 
called seUa^ »id a litter, or c^ud, both apem. 
and covered, on which they reclined, termed 
lepiiea, were much used in the city, and some^ 
tinier also on joum^s. These were borne on 
l^les, the former by two, and the latter, by 
four, or six slaves, in livery. The lectic» 
are supposed to have been introduced towards 
the close of the republic, from Asia, whei« 

*With r^peet to '* shoeing hordes/* Prpfe9S0r B^V 
n>9n remarks, with great justice, '1 that it certainly wae 
a bold atteiQpt to^all a piece of iron, for tlje first tiaicy 
under the foot of a horse. " After a most diligent in- 
vestigation of all the authorities that have touched on 
the rabjeet, — and thty are no small numfoer,^-^he ascribes 
the period to the ninth century. 

^ t^Mdhs/* be supposes to ha?e iaeen ii^usie abou^ the , 
au^dle of the fi)uriih century.^ Byt the first -certaiA ac- 
count that he has discovered of " stirrups^,'* does nop 
occur until the sixjh century, it would apj^ear, from 
some figures on an ancient engraved stone, and drawing; 
that horse-soMiers w«re provided with a emaU^st^p, or a 
ieep#f lt«tKer,,ci>dMiilaacet, tp aid tibem in moifniii^ 
JBMp^ ^ ^^«^i<»«^« voU u^ 
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Uieyare still UKed under the name d( pakm- 
quins: they were furnished with a mattress and 
pillows, and had feet to support tfaem when set 
down; these were frequently of silver, : somCf 
times even of gold, and the whole wi^ most 
splendidly decorated. There was also ^ kittd 
of close litter, carried by two mules, irflich 
probably resembled a carriage of that descrip- 
tion in use at. this day in Spain and Portugal,—- - 
countries, it may be observed, in which mtoy 
traces of Roman customs^ as well as antiquities^ 
are yet to be found. The litter alluded to, is 
a double sedan, in the manner of a vis-a-vis^ 
and the mules are placed between the poles, 
one before, and the other behind: it forms an 
easy, though slow conveyance, and is chiefly 
used by ladies and invalids, and in those places 
where the roads do not admit of carriages on 
wheels: but the Roman lectica was as much 
employed by men as by females. 

They ha«l carriages, both open and covered, 
on two wheels, and drawn by two or more 
horses abreast; and four-wheeled cars, or 
coaches, drawn by four, and sometimes six 
horses, or mules. These were painted of various 
colours, and highly ornamented ; but the post- 
carriage, used for travelling, appears to have 
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^ad the body of wick«r*wc^k, and» in feet, to 
hwe been nothing more than a K^t two- 
wbeeled cart, drawn By three mules.^ The. 
wheels ware made in much the same number 
as at present; thdugb, sometimes, they were a 



* The firstestablishment in Europe of ** posi'Carriag€$** 
For travelling is due to the Emperor Augustus. But ihey 
were only for.lhe use of the public couriers ; and although 
private pei^sons were sometimes permitted to employ 
them, it was only in virtue of a royal mandate; but the 
expense, it should be observed, was defrayed by govern- 
ment. , The ' relays were freqijif nt, and at regijar dis* 
tances throughout every part of the empire. In the 
reign of Trajan we find Pliny travelling in post^-chaises 
from Ephesus to Pergamum (the ancient Troy), and 
apologizing to the emperor for having granted to his wife 
an order for post-horses, from his government in Ana- 
tolia ta Rome. PUn, Epist. 1. x. ep. s6. 28. and I2i. 

Of the celerity with which they travelled^ aa idea 
may be formed from the record of a journ^ made by C<* 
sarius, a magistrate of rankj in the time of Theodpsios, 
who went post from Antioch to Constantinople. He 
began his journey at night, was in Cappadocia (l65 miles 
from Antioch) the ensuing evening, and arrived at 
Constantinople the sixth day about noon: the whole 
distance being 785 Roman, or 665 Englith mikt. 
. See GibbonCt Decline and Fall of the Roman Mmpire, 
yol.i.c.2. 
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aolid eieeld of tin^, md die tiye waa not unr 
fi^queolly of brass; and^ oo fiir. as ise may 
ludlge from rcpresntadons on andeat sculptave 
and mecbJi, they were cumbrouly heavy. 

The horseB were yoked to ttie carriage bjr 
means of a curved cross-bar« fastened to the 
pole, and passing over their necks; and were 
guided, as at present, by bridles and rein^ 
which were sometimes of embroidered silk, with 
g<dd bits. The driver sat dose behind the pol^ 
and does not appear to have had an el^wtod 
seat; but in all other respects he seems to 
have managed his cattle like a modem coadi- 
Inan. 

JBesides horses and mules, many other anl^ 
mals«*-*-dog$, goats, deer, and, it is related, ev^ii 
bears, leopards, ll6ns, and tygers, were opca» 
siohally used in carriages ;^ but more^ it is to 
be presumed, for show, and to gratify a whim- 
sieal taste, than for real service. 

TTiose persons who were not provided with 
a carriage of their own^ might avail themselves 
of numerous vehicles for hire^ with which 
Borne abounded. But walking wi^ the pn^ 
valent exercise; and Iwotry had inti^uoed 
aadl A d e gree of sensuality into ail llieir ac* 
tions, that, not content with the natural ad*^ 
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vantages of their fine dimate^ they had long 
covered promenade^ or porticos, where they 
might enjoy the air without being exposed to 
the changes of the weather. Many of these 
were superbly vauked^ supported by massive 
pillars of marble^ paved with mosaic, and or- 
namented with a profusiott of picturet and 
statott. They f^Mrm, indeed^ so piomineDt a 
feature in the portratture of Roman Huumers 
as to merit a separate description. 
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CHAP IX. - 

Introduction 6k tbe Fine Arts into Rome.-^Hapacity in 
FormiDg Collections.-^ Galleries. '—Maxims for Coii» 
reriatipn.—IV)cts.— Chest.— New8paperB.-*-PoirUcos.— 
Private Libraries. — Books. — Epistolary Correspond- 
ence—Mode of Writing. — Public Libraries. 

DuBiNG nearly tlie first six centuries of its 
history, Rome, filled with the spoils of bar- 
barous nations, presented only the martial speo^ 
tade of a warlike and conquering people : the 
fine arts were unknown there until Marcellus, 
ScipiO) Paulus Emilius, Mummius,^ and others^ 
brought from Syracuse, from Asia, Macedonia, 
and Corinth, the various specimens which those 
places afforded; and inspired their countrymen 
with a taste which they afterwards gratified at 
the expense of every liberal feeling of public 

^ " Mununius'' threatened the persons to whom he 
entrusted the carriage of some antique statues, and rare 
pictures, taken at Corinth, — «« that if they lost thote, tkty 
$k9uU give him new ones.'* 
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jiutioe and private right.' ^* Tlie statiiet and 
pictures which Maroellui took from Syracuse 
were^ no doubt," aaj's Livy, "the sp(»k of 
the enemy, and belonged, by the laiws of war^ 
to the conqueror; but it is from that pdriod 
that we may date the birth of that licentious 
cnpidi^ which has led the Romans to pillage^ 
without scruple or distinction, both the temples 
of the gods, and the houses of individuals, in 
order to appropriate toe themselves the che& 
d'cebvresof theGredcs, which, until then, tbey^ 
neither understood nor valued." ^ 

Th^ least criminsi of the 'means ^npiciyed; 
in the gradficatibn of this new passion wa^ > 
to compel the sale, for a trifling consideraftlM^ 
of wcNrks. in themselves beyond all price: for> 
which species of spoliation, the' commands tO' 
which, men of rank were appointed in tonigar 
oountriee afforded fVeqiient opportunities. The 
purity of the ancient laws did not allow Ae 
governors of provinces to make purchases from, 
the' people over whom they ruled: a wise and 
salutary regulation of the senate, to prevent ai 
very odious kind of peculation which after- 
wards dishonored the Roman name, andtar-. 

« Tii. Liv. 1. txf. c. 40. 
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itiihe^'. Aft luitre ef tbrif aooqueatf : fant i^mi 
tkab «ior^ becMoe nlaxod^ neidierlanniiMMr 
pdtm^. nmre longior nqfarckd; and ^me/ 
c^wdyi teok vftateviei: jphoaak tibcait nflielher 
pidilkror private property^ witkont pnleat 6€ 
eKsutc^ and without an idiaa of remnDeradon; 
i^ib othc9r% more cantioas, oc moce open to. 
ft aepHe of skame^ made plansiUe escuseft for 
borpoTOBg rave worka of art &om dljiea, and 
pi kate penonsy widioiit anjf ^iteittioa of ret. 
tonungi iheau It. ia difleidt toi ciodk nihat 
Cicero relates of theesBccsies.oC Venres in tbit 
pwrtiftiibr dwgMg hh pi«»t€raluq[i in Sid]9»: he 
cUbaigea hka wi A. kaYiog pluodjecoi Aft* t^npl^ 
aiHi palacta of alt tbqgr ^qtiio^ tfaiA: Bac; 
most pffodona, in bfooza^. mivUbe% piWuary 
and iftatafa.^ Nor were t]ie g»esaU^ of go« 
WBiM«& fio- bahttid him m ilm dig«Mlki g* tK^ 
toBtlon; aadtkeir gaHemtweRftfiUediildil.^^ 
eplmdid tettimonlala c^ Adr i^ajMCity^ Thft 
^otticoa ta which aUeaiea hat bo^i ^iatti^ 
nade^ must not he confounded i^th those whidi 
mersly formed a screeoL h^ore tko ^itranoe to 
prirale houseB, or even public buil&igii Sosf^ 
l^thoi^h they might be appendant to tbm^ yet 

> CUeroik Ohrat. ta Vimem. 
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ikb^/ were us fiictr uiptmUk «difio6%> iptcmM 
soleljf for estrcise^ in aU weadKn, gpct we«l 
fimqiiMtlj. of y80l »tmt. Thesi^ wore imhh' 
tuoasr €lo8«d, ia the maniKeff q£ gdki&oii. wd 
sQi coofilFiioted as to* be aidaplcd t^eitexyi spamm 
rong^ of wiadowi baiog- ey{M>sed to 4ilfer€aB4 
aspects, sa aa tk) udmiteitli^ (be aim in ^noter^or 
the lur in summeB. Sucb gallerkes weae lenned 
Cn/^io^Poriiem, in ocmlmdialiinctioa is» Ibe 
epm piazza, or Partieusk w^f which thegp weae 
sonetiaies coasiinioted: the iBimsicmt eC tka 
opulent were in genefal cnwuled hy them$ at 
ivettaatb&piu2a«. 

Cieera consfiriMted ^enei at, Im ^dUrn^ al 
TuaGaliuB. in iaoitatioa, of tto acbMls^ of 
Athena: tbqf westt oynaairBtfftA with the fiiNMC 
ilMMa. and paintingii of Greece and MffMip* 
pfoiHriated ta ^ifloscq^hicaL d{aeusaion% and 
fiuniliar discowne wth his firienda. Of Ibeas 
eonyaraatiooahe baa left an aecowi wbicb a iw >a 
the d^pree of i^ieineni in mafmen^ aa wiH 
aa 4D(H>cala» at whid^ the Romans had thea aiv 
rivedL ^< They generatty tar%'* aays li% ^^on. 
our priyate affiurs,. or those of the stated or dat 
on some literary subject, without carrying the 
discussion of any one topic so fiur as to tire 
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ihoB6 ii4io0e taste it may ti6t suit. Attaitioti 
is paid to treat each ^ufeject with tbe proper 
Itegree of seriousness or levity, which its im- 
portaitce may require, or its trifling nature per- 
mit : but, above all, :care is taken never to make 
hn observation which may betray a defect in 
the moral character ; of which there ia not a 
greater mark than the too common habit of 
ridiculing, or speaking to the disadvantage of 
the absent. Our language, indeed, should ever 
ba £ree from heat, as • our observations from 
(irejttdice, malevolence, or fiivc^y; it should 
always be accompanied by a£Pability:of manner, 
imd re^>ect for those to whom it is addressed; 
and We should studiously avoid speaking ot 
oorstflves, but more especially in our own com- 
mendation.^ ^^ These maxims were car^illy 
bbterv^d by all well-bred persons; and particu* 
lar regatd appears to have been had to pre* 
•erva die dec<^um and respect due to age, and 
to the fair sex, and the circumspection neces- 
sary in the presence of youth. Not but they 
were sometimes infringed upon : gross and im- 
m<H'al > persons will occasionally be fouod in 

* Cie. de Offie. i. i. c. 37, 38. 
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ev^ Bociekjr^ ib»t then, bs oibw, thotigk tii^ 
might be tolerated, thej vemnot reifie^fd: 

The galUries were chiefly deroted ti> seden- 
tary amnsemjebts,' among, whieh the game of 
i^e8$» or oner raesorly resembling it, appears to 
hav^ ' had a . p^cipal share.^ Neither were 
they wUhool.the resource of a daily newspaper, 
which recorded the chief occurrences of public 

A <' Chess ** is known to be a game of jgreat jntiquity ; 
an4 the allusions to it in classic authors leave little doubt 
of its having been played by the Romans in much the 
same manner as npw : — — 

** To mimic war the radiant troops are led. 

And martial ranks the varied table spread ; 

There sable bands, and here a snow-white train. 

With doubtful fate of war the fight maintain. 

Buty who with thee shall dare dispute the fiek! ? 

Led by thy hand, what warrior knows to yield ? 

Or if he. fall, he falls with glorious pride. 

His vanquish*d foe extended by his side. 

Unnumbered stratagems thy forces try ; 

Now artful feign, and only feign, to fly : 

Now boldly rushes through the ranks of war 

The chief, who* view'd the slaughtering scene from (ax. 

This bravely dating in the arduous toil. 

Repels the host advancing to the spoil ; 

While cautious, that moves dreadful on, and slow. 

And fraudfu), oifdiutet the c^taio blow. 

Lucan. Po€m addressed ta Pis0» 
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intelEicne ^of ioiids, fhitbs ttntraogtsi, mnd 
fiKhkmable ^doiyiBJsy mittttd'tkeiiaiiK^iiiaiiner 
ni fhwri nf inniinmnlmr ^^^ Jtmmgwmt, in- 
dtead^ imedifarcboMlatbnyfaaBg^iirc 
i^in someplace of jasiial.i»8int,^iuid pdoQidicd, 
under Ae 'AnotiDii sf :ihe goveramenty 'ibif 
jjtnsmluifisniiatiaii; bot^weoaay preMme^tfaat 
it was copied for the private accommodation 
of the weahfay. Poets not imfrequeratiy took 
«dvaHti^e t>f the indolent leizure that reigned 
in these places to recite the efforts of their 
mus^9 and sometime, it would appear, to JLire 
the patience of their auditors :-» 

** While 8w^dy ifioetta the voice in eclMies mmndy 
The e«xcomhe never think at mhoat eacpenoe 
They thab indnilge Uie^ear imfeptineDce.'^ 

Mtmcis't ffor.h, i. sat. 4. 

Literary men, indeed, read aloud ibr exercise: 
the younger Pliny gravely tells m, tbatit^as- 
sisted his digestion; and the celebi^aled phy-^ 
sician, Celsus, jgebcmimCTids it for the same 
purpose. ! 

The poAieos antieiced to the temples, and 
other public edifices, seem to have formed 
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^liein^ and in iktai^ ^nutaatwi :tli^ iwre i«R» 
tirely detached^ and of such extent, th%t$kBf 
"wwe ^vmd not odly :fiir ^eifi^die ^m ^fiM, 4>ut 
in edni^gc^ alao. 39ietOBHaptfs McmIimi wAib 
isurtdioided hy axie contansed «dli^imacto;iftiA 
jQoady «ntbe ^un^ers lof '4te ekgr al^Anfad s&fii* 
iar /iheller. tH^HM iveve ^n»de ^aite of by 
-ded^B in fnctini^BtatnaM, andetb^'ptf^^ 
coimnedilies) for the expoftitito of ih^^wmm; 
imd, <)Coavmndly5 eten the«#nateafiid tbetri* 
Jbunals «Maid>kld in diem, to i>a«% their acits, 
«nd ^ ^adminifiier ja»tice^ or to-gWe {tiidieiRje 
to anibasBsd^ris. ^Thiey ware ixmhipBed'tin^r 
tlie emperon^s; >^eadh ^ende^voatttfg te 'Mkrpads 
the 4>tker ki this •speetes of magnificenee. Tbe 
portitio et^dted by Aagui^as around the tett^ 
4)f Apollo ^as ^ti^orted by colamns of por- 
phyt^, and contained die statues 6f life SAy 
Danaides, ^iJfli a latge coHeetion of pictures 
by the toost celebrated wmsters. Agrippa 
lidomedthat which he consecrated 4o M^tune, 
in acknowledgement for his naval victories, 
mitk 4be atcury t>f the Avgonatrts ; <atid tkcsB of 
Nero, 'aiid li^ sMoe^sors, had^adiubcSr «p- 
ptopriate and splendid embellishments: wbHe 
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la' the move nmiale time of therepal>lic» ' diej 
were merdy adonied widi the spdb of the 
enemy. . 

Sc9n>e affluent pato*ic»iis^ who patronized liter- 
ature had; . attached to their ^lleries, ^lendid 
libraries .which were open to the inflection of 
thei leaSrned and the curious. Among these^ 
that of Lucullus was remarkable, not only for 
the number and variety of the books, and spe* 
cimens of art, but for the liberal use to which it 
was demoted. It was open, like .many others, to 
the public, but was particularly resorted to by 
learned foreigners, who were there sure to meet 
the most, flattering reception. Lucullus him- 
self took frequent part in their discussions ; he 
protected them, received them at his table, 
and assisted them in their afiairs ; so that his 
house^ as we are informed by Plutarch, became 
the asylum of literature, and the Prytaneum* 
of the most eminent Greeks who visited Rome. 

These collections were the more precious in 
consequence of the difficulty in acquiring 

• The «« Pryiamum*' was a palace at Athens wheic 
the 60 presidents of the senate li?ed at the poblkr 
expense. 
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books at a period when, the art of printing 
being unknown, each copy" was, necessarily, 
transcribed. They were sometimes written on 
parchment, but more generally mi a paper 
made from the leaves of a plant called Papyrus)^ 
which grew, and was prepared^ in Egypt The 
leaves were pasted together at the ends, end 
thefi made up into a roll, which was enclosed in 
a covering of ski», or silk, fastened with strings, 
w clasps, and an ornament in the form of a 
ball, and inscribed with the title. From this 
manner of rolling they acquired the name of 
Fohimen^ which has decended to our books <rf 
the present day, although their form no long^ 
justifies ks application. Both the papyrus and 
pardhiment were as often used of various co» 
lours, as white: mention is indeed made of 
purple vellum, and gilt letters ; and such was 
the elegance usually displayed in the orna- 
ments, that the clasps and rcdlers were fre- 
quently of silver or gold. 

The copyists were usually slaves who had re- 
ceived a liberal education; and their great num- 
ber gives room to suppose, that, however 
tedious the process of transcription, the ex- 
pense was not considerable. The booksdilers' 
shops were in consequence both numerous and 
H 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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well furnished with manuscripts. But inac- 
curacies must have been frequent ; and thus, 
probably, have arisen those perplexing and 
irreconcileable passages, which sometimes oc- 
cur in those copies that have reached us. 

The method of rolling the paper was adopted 
even in epistolary correspondence, until Caesar 
introduced the custom of folding letters in a 
flat, square form ; but they were then divided 
into small pages in the manner of a modern 
book. When forwarded for delivery, they 
were tied round with a silken thread, the ends 
of which were sealed with wax ; ^ which mode 
of closing them was in use, even in this country, 
at no very remote period : petit-maitres did not 
omit to perfume them. ^jThe Romans did not 
use to subscribe their letters, but inserted their 
own name and that of the person to whom 
they were addressed, at the commencement, 
thus : Julius Ccesar to his friend Mark Antony^ 

' Besides " wax^ " the ancients arc supposed to have 
icaled their letters with a cement partly composed of 
chalk, or fuller's-earth 3 but of the composition of which 
tve are wholely ignorant. The sealing-wax used at 
present is a modern invention. See Beckmann^s History 
of Inventions, vol. i. art. Sealing-wax* 
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health! And instead of the complimentary 
conclusion dictated by modern politeness, they 
ended them with a simple— farewell ! They 
appear to have been adepts in the art of steno- 
graphy, and were acquainted with the use of 
ciphers to secure the secrecy of confidential 
correspondence. 

Writing was performed with a reed, split 
and pointed like our pens,^ and dipped in ink, 
which was sometimes composed of a black 
liquid emitted by the cuttle-fish. But memo- 
randa, or other unimportant matter not intended 
to be preserved, were usually written on tablets 
spread with wax. This was eiffected by means 
of a metal pencil, called stylus^ pointed at one 



8 " Pens. '' It is extraordinary that botani&ts have 
not yet been able to determine the class of reeds de- 
signated by the Romans under the name of Calamus^ 
which was that applied to the plant used by them in 
writing : more especially as rccds are still employed for 
the same purpose throughout the East, and have been 
particularly described by various travellers. (See VoyageB 
de Chardin, vol. v. p. 49.— Do. Tournefort,yo\. n p. 130.) 
The time when quills were Brst used is uncertain, but is 
ascribed by Prof. Beckmann to th« middle of the seventh 
century. HiUory of Inventions, vol. ii. art, Writing 
Pent. 

H 2 
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end, to scrape the letters, and flat at the otlier, 
to smooth the wax, when any correction was 
necessary. It appears to have admitted of con- 
siderable facility of execution ; and the same 
method is still employed, though for a different 
purpose, by engravers in aqua-tinta. 

Besides the private libraries that were open 
to general use, there were others that were en- 
tirely public property. The first so establisned, 
was founded by Asinius Pollio, in the temple 
of liberty. It was embellished with the statues 
of the most celebrated scientific personages of 
antiquity, and Varro was the only living author, 
among the great number who then flourished 
at Rome, to whom that honor was assigned t 
a more glorious distinction, as Pliny justly ob- 
serves,^ than the naval crown which he re- 
ceived from Pompey for his services in the 
war against the pirates. Pollio lived in die 
Augustan age, and had gained the honor of 
a triumph ; but the variety of talents by which 
he was distinguished gave him a juster title \o 
be ranked among the illustrious men of that 
celebrated period ; and the glory which he ac- 
quired by being the first to found a library for 



9 Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. vii. c. 30. 
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the use of the public, animated even th^ em- 
peror^ to follow ]ki9 example. They afterwards 
became numerous, and were generally attached 
to some temple 5 were surrounded by vast por- 
ticos ; and constructed not only for the recep- 
tion of large collections of books, but also for 
the accommodation of the numerous assem- 
blages of literati by whom they were frequent- 
ed. Augustus erected one into an academy 
where new, productions in poetry were sub- 
mitted to censorship, and in which those 
deemed worthy pf being transmitted to posterity 
were deposited, accompanied with the portrait 
of tb^ author. Augustus, indeed, used every 
means for the encouragement of the arts and 
sciences, and they flourished under his pro- 
tection to a degree which lias distinguished his 
reign as the standard epoch of taste. There 
were, at that time, three of those libraries at 
Rome, and their number was augmented by 
succeeding emperors to twenty-nine: of all 
these, the most considerable, as well the most 
celebrated, were the Palatine and the Ulpian ; 
the former so called from its situation, and the 
latter from its founder, the Emperor tJlpius 
Trajan. 

From this slight description some idea may 
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be formed of the extent and magnificence of 
the Roman galleries, and libraries; but an 
enumeration of the various details which have 
been transmitted in the classic authors would 
far exceed the limits to which these sketches 
are confined. ^° 

A period was put to the several occupations 
of which we have already treated, towards the 
ninth hour, or about three o'clock, when the 
opening of the public baths was announced 
by the sound of a bell ; at which well known 
signal, both business and amusement ceased, 
and all ranks hastened to partake of the en- 
joyment to which they were, without distinc- 
tion, summoned. 

'0 " Galleries and Libraries,'* The English reader 
will find ample information on this subject in Kenneths 
Bom. Antiquities'-Casteirs Villas of the Ancients^ 
and MehnotHs Pliny, 
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CHAP. X. 

Aqueducts. — Baths. — Public Thermae. — Balhs of Nero, 
of Dioclesian, and of Caracalla. — Libraries. — Altend- 
ants. — Mode of Bathing. — ^Private Baths. 

Th£ custom of daily bathing has been aban« 
doned in Italy for many ages pa«(t, the use of 
linen having rendered it in a great measure un- 
necessary. But as the Romans were long un- 
acquainted with that luxury, and the covering for 
their feet was' very imperfect, frequent ablution 
was necessary both for health, and cleanliness ; 
and, from constanf habit, it became requisite to 
their personal comfort, and one of their chief 
sources of enjoyment. A citizen, of whatever 
class, therefore, seldom failed in his attendance 
on the bath, unless public or private mourning 
obliged him to abstain from it. 

In the rude ages of the republic, when the 
mass of the people were chiefly engaged in 
agriculture, and the toils of the field were only 
interrupted by an occasional festival, it was 
merely customary to wash the arms and legs 
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in the evening, on the cessation of labour; and 
every ninth day, when the assemblies held for 
the affairs of government, or the usual attend- 
ance on the markets, called them to the city, 
they bathed the whole body : but they consulted 
no other rules than those which mer^ cleanli- 
qess dictated, and the nearest stream wast usually 
considered the most convenient bath. 

It was not until about the year 441 from its 
foundation that Rome was supplied with water 
by means of aqueducts; but, at a later period^ 
ihey became so numerous, that they are sup- 
posed to have furnished the city with a quantity 
equal to 500,000 hogsheads every twenty-four 
hours. They were constructed of brick, and 
conveyed the water, from distances of thirty, 
forty, and even of sixty, miles, to reservoirs, 
whence it was distributed over the town through 
metal pipes.' That attention to ornament, as 
well as use^ by which the public buildings of the 
ilotnans were distinguished, Was displayed in 

» ** Aqueducts, ** Strabo says, -" thai sqch a quantity 
of water was introduced into the city, that whole rivers 
seemed to flow through the streets and sewers ; so that 
every house had its pipes and cisterns sufficient to furnish 
a copious and perpetual supply/' 

** Thrtt only (out of nitie), of (he ancient aqueducts 
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their erection : the Julian aqueduct, built by 
Agrippa, when ^dile under Augu^tus^ con« 
tained 130 reservoirs, end 500 fountains, all 
embellished with columns and statuary; and 
the vestiges of others, remaining at this day, 
attest their former beauty and convenience. 
Works of such magnitude and utility merited, 
and received, the especial care of government : 
i^ccordingly^ Augustus established a commission 
for their superintendence, of which the cele- 
brated orator Messala was president, and from 
tjfiat time the situation was always held by men 
of the first rank. 

The establishment of batlis followed soon 
after that of aqueducts ; but they were for a 
long time of extremply simple construction, 
and merely supplied with cold water. At first 
they were only erected contiguous to the Gym- 
nasia and Palestrae, where the nature of thq 
exercises rendered their use indispensable; this 
)ed to thpir general adoption, and they were 
finally carried to a degree of perfection which 

remain to supply modern Rome ; and yet, such is the 
quantity they convey, and so pure the sources whence 
thty deriTC it, that no city can boast of such a profuse 
supply of clear and salubrious water.** 

Eustace's Class. Tour, vol. ii, 
H5 
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converted an act of mere cleanliness into a re* 
finement of luxury. 

It has been supposed, that the various warm 
springs which abound in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, first inspired its inhabitants with the 
idea of hot-baths, for which purpose a variety 
of vessels were in use in private houses. But 
public establishments of that kind were de- 
rived from the nations of the East ; were first 
adopted in Greece; and thence passed into 
Italy, where they are said to have been intro- 
duced by Mflecenas, a short lime previous to 
the commencement of the Christian ^ra. 
Being then joined to the cold-baths, they ob- 
tained the denomination of Thermes^ and began 
to assume that splendor which has since ex- 
cited the astonishment of the world, and the 
accounts of which would have exceeded our 
belief, were they not too well authenticated 
to be doubted, and confirmed by existing re- 
mains. Roman magnificence seems, indeed, to 
have particularly displayed itself in the baths : 
they contained within their enclosure, not alone 
the usual conveniences for bathing, but also, 
spacious galleries, and porticos of vast extent, 
for recreation and exercise, with a prodigious 
number of ap£^rtmcnt3 for dressing and repose ; 
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and some had extensive gardens attached, em- 
bracing all the variety of running water, lawns, 
terraces, groves, and even woods. The most 
considerable were, those of Agrippa : — of Nero ; 
to which the waters of the sea, and of the 
sulphurous fountain of Albula, now TivoU, 
were conducted :— of Caracalla; ornamented 
with 200 pillars, and furnished with 1600 seats 
of marble: — and of Dioclesian; which sur- 
passed all others in size and sumptuousness of 
decoration, and was, besides, enriched with the 
precious collection of the Ulpian library. 
We are told, that Dioclesian employed forty 
thousand Christian soldiers in its construction, 
whom he first degraded with ignominy, and 
afterwards massacred when the edifice was 
completed;^ and it is not a little remarkable, 
that its remains, which, after a lapse of fifteen 
centuries, are still in great preservation, should 
now serve as a monastery.^ 

^ Baronius, AnnaL vol. ii. 

8 *' Baths of Dioclesian, ** ** On an elevated site 
near the Viminal and Quirinal hills, stands one of the 
grandest remains of ancient splendor-^a considerable 
portion of the baths of Dioclesian, now converted into 
a convent of Carthusians. TIiq principal hall is the 
churcl?j^ and though four of the side recesses are filled up. 
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The public Thermce generally consisted of 
^ long uniform range of buildings exposed to a 
southern aspect. The north front contained a 
reservoir of cold water, sufficiently large to ad- 
mit of swimming in it; the centre was occu- 
pied by a spacious vestibule ; and on each side 
was a suite of warm, cold, and vapour baths, 
with their appendant apartments for cooling, 
dressing, and refreshment. The original in- 
tention in thus constructing them was, that 
each wing should he appropriated to the dif- 
ferent sexes. It was, then, not even thought 
decorous for a father to bathe with his son, 
after the latter had attained the age of puberty: 
but this resei*ve soon wore off, and, notwith- 
standing various prohibitory decrees of suc- 
ceeding emperors, the baths were indiscrimin- 

and the two middle ones somewhat altered ; though 
its pavement has been raised to remove dampness, and of 
course its proportions have been altered, yet it retains its 
length, its pillars, its cross-ribbed vault, and much of its 
original grandeur. It is supported by eight pillars, 40 
ieet in height, and five in diameter. The raising of the 
pavement, by taking six feet from the height of these 
pillars has destroyed their proportion, and given them a 
▼ery massive appearance. The length of the hall is 
350 feet, its breadth 80, and its height 76.*' 

Eusiace's Class, Tour, vol. i. 
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a,tdy used by both males and females; with this 
only distinction, that the latter were attended 
by women.* These baths were so many spa- 
cious and magnificent rooms; but that con- 
taining the warm-bath was double the size of 
thfe others, both because of the greater con- 
course of persons by whom it was frequented, 
smd the additional time which they remained. 
The roofs were vaulted, and supported by pil- 
lars; th» pavement was either tesselated or 
mosaic ; the walls were encrusted with marble, 
and embellished with master-pieces pf painting 
and sculpture ; and the galleries, the porticos, 
and the various pi-ivate apartments, were all 
dmamented with equal profusion. The vases 
and utensils were in unison with this magnifi- 
cence : the warm-baths, for separate use, were 
•either of marble, of oriental granite, or of 
porphyry; and some were occasionally sus- 
pended, in order that their undulatory motion 
should at once procure a refreshing change of 
air, and invite repose. The thermes of Cara- 
calla was 1840 feet in length, and upwards of 
1400 in breadth, and contained within its walls 

* " Attended hy women:' SoQie authors, however, 
cl<{>riv« the ladies of even this claim to delicacy. 
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the temples of ApoUo, of iBscul^us, of Bacchus, 
and of Hercules. Besides the usual apart* 
ments, and the vast hall, already mentioned, 
it contained two extensive libraries, and a 
saloon for music ; along the entire front there 
was a gymnasium for exercise; and the whole 
extent of the spacious gardens was encircled 
by a lofty portico opening into halls for the re- 
citation of poetry, and the delivery of philo* 
sophical lectures. * 

Numerous slaves were employed in these pub- 
lic thermae, in the rarious departments of heat- 
ing and cleansing the baths, and attendance on 
the bathers. Each bore the distinctive appel- 
lation of his particular employment, and all 
were under the superintendence of certain 
officers of th# police ; whose duty it also was, 
to take care that order and decorum were pre- 
served, and to regulate the time and price of 
bathing according to the directions of the 
magistrates. The hours at which they were 
open were, at first, between two and three in 
the afternoon; afterwards, between sun-rise 
and sun-set ; and finally, in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, the people were allowed access 
to them in the night, during the violent summer 
heats ; but at all other times, the sick and in- 
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firm alone were indulged with that permission. 
The price of admission amounted to no more 
than about a farthing of our money ; for there 
were in general large funds appropriated to 
them, and some were wholely supported at the 
expence of the state. The public were admitted 
to them all, without distinction of rank, and 
even the Emperors themselves not unfrequently 
condescended to join the throng, and bathed 
indiscriminately with their subjects. 

The bathing commenced with warm, and 
ended with cold," water ; the vapour-bath being 
only occasionally used. The operation lasted 
a considerable time; for, not content with merely 
cleansing and drying the skin, the Romans were 
accustomed to have their bodies scraped with a 
small instrument of ivory or metal, of a semicir- 
cular form, rounded at the extreme edge, with a 
groove through which the impurities of the skin 
might run off. 

The private houses of persons of rank, and 
more especially their villas, usually had baths 
attached to them, many of which vied in 
splendor, though not in extent, with the public 
thermae. We are indebted to Seneca for a 
description of one of these, from which we may 
picture to ourselves the general grandeur of 
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their construction. According to bis accounts 
the walls were of Alexandrian marble, the 
veins of which were so disposed as to wear 
the semblance of a regular pi(^ure ; the basins 
were set round with a most valuable kind 
of stone imported from the Grecian Islands; 
the water was conveye4 through silver pipess 
and fell, by several crescents, in beautiful cas- 
cades; the floors were inlaid with precious 
gems ; and an intermUture of statues and 
colonnades coptrlbuted to throw an air of ele- 
gance and grandeur over the wbole.^ 

On leaving the bath they were anointed with 
scented oils, and went immediately to suppei*. 

6 Senec. Ep. 86. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Frugality of diet in the early ages of the Republic. — 
Simple construction of the Houses and Furniture. — 
Progress of refinement, — Supper Rooms. — ^Tables. — 
Couches.— Supper dress. — Arrangement of the Com- 
pany. — Guests. — Parasites.— Plate.— Napkins,*— Gods 
of the Table. — ^Religious Ceiemonies. — King of the 
l^east* — Servants. — Ornamental Furniture. 

If we remount to the early ages of the do*- 
loestic history of the RomaBs, we shall findi 
that their diet consisted chiefly of milk and 
vegetables^ with a coarse kind of pudding which 
served them in lieu of bread ; it was composed 
of flour and water with the occasional addition 
of an eggy and is still in commoh use among the 
Italian peasantry under the hame of polenta. 
They rarely indulged in meat, and wine was 
almost unknown to them. The ancient Romans, 
indeed, carried their dislike of luxury so far, 
that they expelled epicures from among them. 
jNor were they singular in this practice : the 
Spartans had their Ephori^ magistrates^ piurt 
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of whose duty it was to take care that there 
should be no intemperate persons in the city : 
he who became fat through gluttony and idle** 
ness was publicly beaten, 9.nd they who prac* 
tised any other than the most simple art of 
cookery were banished. 

The construction of their houses and furni- 
ture accorded in plainness with this frugality of 
diet. But the pristine simplicity of Roman 
manners yielded gradually to the foreign habits 
introduced by the conquests of the republic: 
Greece furnished models of taste in the fine 
arts, and Asia all the refinements of sensual in- 
dulgence; while the vast increase of wealth, the 
consequent progress of civilization, and the pro- 
digious population of Rome itself, all contributed 
to the innovation; and luxury, at length, 
reached a pitch of lavish magnificence, which, 
although it excites our wonder, yet conveys an 
idea rather of barbarous splendor, and profli- 
gate profusion, than of the refined enjoyments 
of polished society. 

After the early period to which we have 
alluded, when luxury began to gain ground in 
Rome, but before it had arrived at the degree 
which it afterwards attained, each house con- 
tained one spacious hall in which the family as- 
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sembled, and which served for all the purposes 
of society ; but, towards the close of the Re- 
public, various apartments were constructed 
for the reception and entertainment of company, 
and, in the time of the emperors, their decora- 
tion was carried to its highest point of perfec- 
tion. Amongst these, the eating-rooms — which 
more immediately claim our attention — were 
not the least remarkable for their grandeur: 
they were usually double their breadth in 
length, and were placed in the upper part of the 
house, for the enjoyment of the prospect which 
that situation generally afforded. Nero had 
saloons, in the golden palace, wainscotted with 
ivory, the pannels of which turned on pivots, 
and showered down flowers and perfumes on the 
guests from reservoirs behind them. The most 
splendid of these apartments was circular; and its 
vaulted roof was so constructed as to imitate 
the movement of the spheres, which represented 
a diflerent season of the year as epch course was 
placed upon the table. The supper-rooms of 
Heliogabalus were hung with cloth of gold and 
silver enriched with jewelry ; the frames of the 
couches were of massive silver, with mattresses 
covered with the richest embroider/; and the 
tables, and table-services, were of pure gold. 
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Thes^ it is true^ are iostances of regal Etagaif 
ficence, but others were not wanting in tbe 
houses of private persons, which rivalled them 
in the el^^nce, and even the costliness, of their 
furniture : — 

" Where ivory couches overspread 
With Tyrian carpets, glowing, fed 
The dazzled eye.* 

Francis's Hot, b. ii. sat. 6. 

The tables were originally made of ordinary 
wood, square, and on four feet; but the form 
was afterwards changed to circular, or oyali 
supported on a single c^ryed pedesta], and they 
were richly inlaid with ivory, gold, or silver, 
sometimes with tbe addition of precious stones. 
Those most valued were made of a kind of 
wood with which we are at present unacquaint^. 
It appears to have been brought &om some part 
of Barbary, and was called cUron'tuoad : b|it 
the timber from the tree of that nai^e is far 
from beautiful, and certainly was not then so 
scarce as to command an ^ctraordinary price; 
yet we are told bf a single table, fortned of it, 
having cost a million of sesterces ! They w^re at 
first used without any covering, and it wai not 
until tbe reign of the emperors that clotha iilr#f e 
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introduced : these were of coloured woollen, or 
silk «knd wool intehnixed, and variously orna- 
mented with embroidery; but those niost in 
fashioti were striped with gold and purple. 
A canqpy was suspended over the table, to guard 
it, as it is said, from the dirt of the ceiling. 
This, however it may have added to the decora- 
tion of the apartments, does not convey a very 
high idea of their cleanliness; and, in fact, 
Horace describes the accidental fall of the dra- 
pery; at an entertainment, as having enveloped 
the company in a cloud of dust.^ 

In the time of their ancient poverty, the 
Romans were content to take their frugal meal 
seated on a bare bench; but they afterwards 
adopted the custom of lying down, at supper, 
on couches somewhat similar to the modem 
sob. At first, the ladies did not deem this 
&shioii decorous, and they long adhered to the 

1 « Canopy r Hor. Sat. lib. ii. sat. 8 —There is an 
anecdote in the life of tieliogabalus — (or more properly 
jCifd^'ii6'a/R»)— which forms no unapt commentary on the 
text. Amot^g the various «cts of folly committed by that 
weak |irttici^ He ordered » that all the spiders aud mice is 
Aome should be collected; and the quantity actually 
gathered, of the former, amounted to 10,0001b. weight: 
the mice being rather more difficult of access, only ll;000 
were caught. 
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ancient mode, as more becoming the modesty of 
the* sex ; but from the period of the first Cassars, 
to about the year S20, they conformed to the 
practice of the men. This indulgence, however, 
was not extended to young people, of either 
sex, and, when they were admitted at table^ 
they were seated at the feet of their nearest 
relation. Each couch could accommodate three 
or four, but seldom five, persons, who laid in a 
reclining posture, on the left arm, having the 
shoulders elevated with cushions, and the limbs 
extended behind whoever was next ; so that, the 
head of the one was opposite to the breast of 
the other; and, in serving themselves, they 
only made use of the right hand. This mode 
of placing themselves is supposed to have been 
derived from the Asiatics, or the Carthaginians : 
but, perhaps, a better reason than that of mere 
imitation may be found in the custom of using 
the warm-bath immediately previous to their 
principal meal, at which alone they laid down ; 
for, however refreshing, and even invigorating, 
it may eventually prove, it occasions a lassitude^ 
at the moment, which demands repose, whence, 
probably, the recumbent position was adopted. 
That of sitting, at supper, became afterwards a 
sign of mourning: in allusion to which Pli^tarch 
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tells US, that, after the defeat of Pompey, Cato 
never laid himself down— but to sleep. 

The cbuches were usually ranged on three 
sides only of the table, the other remaining 
vacant for the more convenient attendance of the 
servants ; but when the form of the table was 
changed from square to circular, it became cus- 
tomary to place but one large couch around it, 
in the manner of a crescent. The improve- 
ment in the decoration of the table, was followed, 
as may be supposed, by that of the couch ; and 
from having been formed of the coarsest materials 
— stuffed with straw, and covered with skins — it 
became not uncommon to see them plated with 
silver, and furnished with mattresses of the 
softest down covered with the richest stuffs. The 
ancient poets, and even graver writers, are full 
of descriptions of them, and have long disserta- 
tions on their substance and fashion, the choice 
of the purple, and the perfection of the brocade* 

The dress worn at table differed from that 
m use on other occasions^, and consisted merely 
of a loose robe, of a light texture, and ge- 
nerally white. Cicero accuses Valerius, as if it 
were a crime, of having appeared at an enter- 
tainment, dressed in black, although it was 
on the occasion of a funeral ; and comparei 
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him to a fory whose presence spread dismaj 
among the assembly. TTie guests were some- 
times supplied with these robes by die master 
of the house. The sandals were tdcen off, lest 
they should soil the costly cushions, and the 
feet were covered with slippcfrs, or, not un- 
fSrequently, left naked. Water was presented 
to the company to wash the hands, and even 
the feet, before they laid down ; and they were 
then perfumed with essences.* It was also cus- 
tomary to sprinkle the apartments with scented 
waters: but these were, probably, fer inferior both 
in odour and variety, to those of die present 
day, as the ancients neither possessed so matay 
species of flowers as the moderns, nor were so 
well acquainted with the art of distilling them ; 
and their chief per&nie was alwa}0 extracted 
from saffi*on. 

Precedence was strictly ^attended to, and, in 
families of distinction, there was always a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies who arranged die com<- 

5 " Perfumed with essences, ** This custom is men- 
tioned in the New Testament, in Luke vii. 37 and 88, 
and John xii. 2. Allusion is also made to the sup- 
per-drcss, in Matt. xxii. 12, and to the mode of r«- 
dining at supper, in John xiii. 93* 
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pftoy^ but in those of inferior coiidUii9% that 
jdiUy 4avplved on the giver of the entertftin* 
menu T|>e n^t^r of the bpuse oc^nipied the, 
ff^fspui^ place pu the centre cotu^hr ^^^t ipofna- 
4|^tely hdow him being foi* his wife, imd that 
above^ for the most di$th;iguished gae«t* . This 
was called the consular seat, and we are told, 
that it was so termed in consequence df being 
considered the most prop<)r for the chief magis- 
trate, because the space between it and the 
next couch would admit of his more easily con- 
y^r^ng with those who might come to him on 
the public business. Those next in rank took 
the iq>per couch. Guests wer€ allowed to 
Imng their friends, though uninrited, along 
with diem, and they were frequendy acxomr 
panied by some humble dependants, who, hoir- 
ever, do not seem to iiave been treated with 
much respect, aiid were even distiogui^ed by 
the sneering appellaitioii of ^^ shadow&" These, 
with the parasiteft of the fsraily-^alfo ieoti- 
temptuously nick-named ^< flics," from l^ose 
insects intruding themselves every wherby-^rrand 
the clients, were placed on the lower couch. 
The custom of entertaining parasites— men 
who professedly repaid the hospitality of their 
hoft with the grossest adulation— was gj^njBral; 
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and betrays a want of delicacy and refinem^it 
but little in unison with the elevation of satiti- 
ment and dignity of manners which we are 
taught to consider as characteristic of the Ro- 
inatis, as well as a humiliating contrast with the 
high-minded independence of their ancestors : — 

' *' Admiued as an huinUe guests 
Where men of money bieak their jest. 
He waits the nod with awe profound^ 
And catches, ere it reach the ground. 
The falling joke^ and echoes back the sound.** 

Francises Horace^ b. i. cp. 1 8* 

They were not alone looked upon with the con- 
tempt which their servility perhaps merited, 
botthey were often treated with a degree of 
coarseness that reflected as little credit on the 
manners, as on the hospitality of their enter- 
tainers ; and we should find it difficult to de- 
termine whether most to deipise, the meanness 
of the patron who could impose^ or that of the 
sycophants who would submit to, such a tax 
upon their reception*^ 

3 << Parasites^ Amongst many practical jokes played 
kM on this unhappy tribe, there was one with which 
Heliogabalus sometimes amused himself, that may admit 
of excuse. He receiyed them in his most splendid ban* 
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The guests being placed, a bill of fare was 
laid before each, with a cover and goblet. 

So long as the Romans were satisfied with 
. the mere necessaries of life, their table services 
) were only of eardien-ware, or wood. The use 
of plate was deemed so inconsistent with the 
simpltdty of republican manners, that, so late 
as the year 477 of the commonwealth, P. Corn. 
Rufinus was expelled the senate because he pos- 
sessed about ten pounds weight in silver; although 
he had been twice consul, and once dictator, 
in which situations it may be presumed that lie 
would have been indulged in the greatest ad* 
missible latitude of pomp. At a later period, 
plate became so general, notwithstanding various 
sumptuary laws prohibiting its use, that it 
.was as common as it had been previously rare, 
and, in the time of the emperors, it was fre- 
quently of gold. Crassus is said to have pes- 

queting-Tooaiy aod there was placed before them, to all 
appearance, a supper consisting of every delicacy in 
season. But, alas ! the meat was painted wood, the fruit 
was wax, and instead of wine, the vases contained only 
eokrared water. Still the courses were served in regular 
* succession ; the ennperor pressed them to do honor to 
(he entertainment ; and after going through all the forms 
of a f amptuous feast, they were dimiUsed supperless. 
I2 
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sessed some of whidi die workmmn^iip alone 
cost about fifty-two shillings the ounce: Sjila 
had silver dishes of sixteen hundred ounces ; 
and one Drusianus Rotundu% a freedman of 
die Emperor Ciaudius, had one that wdghed 
five hundred pounds, which was the centre 
disli of eight odiers, each we^hing fifty 
pounds. OtherS) though not quite so ex- 
travagant with regard to the size, were 
equally {^rofiise in the abundance and vafaie 
of their plate, and, in general, their side- 
boards were loaded with a sumptuous dis- 
play of massive vessels of the most cosdy de* 
scription. 

Amidst all this ostentation, a custom of 
singular meanness prevailed : — each guest pn»- 
vided his own napkin; it was carried by a 
skve, whose duty it also was to bring it back ; 
but it seldom returned empty; it generally con- 
tained a portion of the supper, and it was even 
customary for the guests to send some part of 
it to their families during the entertainment. 
This was not discontinued until long after the 
reign of Augustus, when it at length became 
the ftishion for the master of the house to 
furnish his company with napkins, and thmr 
paltry perquisite was aboHsbed. 
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Small figures of Mercury, Hercules, and 
tb^ proles, were placed \\pan Ibe table,— of 
which thej^ were deemed the presiding genii, — 
bshI a mnall quatitity of wine was poured upon 
the bdard at the commencement and at the 
ertd of Ibe repast, as a libation in honor of 
them, accompanied by a prayer : it was a cus- 
tom demed from the remotest antiquity, and 
was ever scrupulously adhered to with pioUs 
reverence, llie sail was placed beside them, 
9dd wai locked upon as a thing sacred ; if for- 
gdtte»5 or spilled, the table was considered as 
profaned, and it was supposed to portend some 
dire misfortune. This superstition was de- 
riVed from the Greeks, as well as that of 
tiewifig It as A bad omen to be thirteen in com- 
pany; they have, indeed, descended to more 
^modern times, and are not even yet entirely 
exploded. The table itself was held in vene- 
ration^ as being sanctified by the presence of 
the$r godss and devoted to the rites of hos- 
pitality, and the cultivation of friendship : were 
a solemn asseveration made, they touched it 
with tlie same reverence as if it were an altar, 
and an act of violence committed there would 
have been punished as a sacrilege. This re- 
ligitos #espeot, these libations and prayers, 
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were so many public protestaticHis by which 
the pagans avowed their obligation to the di- 
vinity for the benefits they enjoyed: what a 
reproach to the more enlightened Christians 
of the present age, who^ regardless of the ob- 
servances of their ancestors, and the precepts 
of their religion, now so generally omit to con- 
secrate their meals by any act of acknowledg- 
ment to the Deity. 

Grace being ended, the king of the fisast was 
appointed. He was generally elected by lot, 
but sometimes by acclamation.^ His functions 
much resembled those of the president of a 
convivial club: he alone regulated the fes- 
tivities of the table; called upon whom he 
pleased to sing, to tell his story, or to amuse 
die company by any other talent he mjght pos- 
sess; announced the quantity of wine to be 
drank to each health, or toast; decreed the 
forfeitures of non-con>pliance ; and enforced 
his authority under penalty of additional bum- 



* *' King of the feast J* It is to this custom tliat 
Horace alludes, when he says.: — 

" No more the dice shall there assign 
To thee the jovial monarchy of wine.** 

F^aneiifh, i. o(L4* 
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pers. jPliitarch has a long dissertation on the 
qualities which this arbitrary sovereign ought 
to possess : even Cato the Censor acknowledged 
that^ old as he was^ he was delighted at being 
of those convivial parties where the king of the 
feast animated each of the company to con- 
tribute his share to the general hilarity; and 
the importance attached by some of the gravest 
personages to the exercise of his jovial duties, 
very forcibly depicts the attachment of the 
Romans to social enjoyment. 

At great entertainments, the supper-room 
was hung with garlands of flowers, and the 
guests, and servants, were crowned with 
chalets. 

The slaves in . attendance were numerous, 
and employed in separate services : those whose 
immediate place it was to wait at the table, were 
lightly clad, and girt with napkins ; some were 
stationed at the side-board in charge of the wine , 
and plate ; others were appointed to remove the 
courses; and others again to ventilate the 
apartment with large fans of feathers. But 
the important personage of all was the carver, 
whose duty was, not merely the dissection of 
the joints, but their distribution also; which 
required np small share of discrimination, as 
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the guesti^ werei treated according to thtHf 
rank, iand those on the lower couch^ did ndt 
always partake of the dainties sefrved at th^ 
upper seats. A distinction was eteri mad^ 
betweeti then! in the quality of the #ine, th^ 
best sdrts of whifeh \lere seWbm altowed to 
reach the lower end of the table. The liberal 
and elegant Pliny the younger, indeed, repro- 
bates this praetJce, very properly t&nmhg it 
" an atliahce 6f Itixury with sordidhess ;" and 
Juvenal severely satirises it** We may thei*e^ 
fore tdiielude, il^t the custom ^as not with6Qt 
its exee|)tions : but they who sacrifice largely 
Ur ostentation, seldom reserve miich to bestow 
in real liberality, and it is not the less certain 
thtit it wafs the prevailing mode 6f treating the 
inferior guests. 

Adiongst all their refineihents to promote in- 
dutgdrice, ii never occurred to the wealthy 
citizens of Rome to apply the bell to the 6b- 
vtous purpose of summoning their servdnts, 
std the mode they Usually adopted to require 
theilr attendance was, the inelegant one of 
snapping their fingers. The uie of forks was 
alio entirely unknown to them; arid it has 

• * Plin. Episi. 1. H. ep. ^^Jutenal, idt. v. 
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cvm been Questioned, whether the guests at 
^per made use^of knives, or did not wbolely 
rely upon the atsistanbe of the carver.^ 

Besides the ornaments of the dining-room, 
already mentioned, we read of " Tyrian car- 
pets," " Persian arras,*' and " silken draperies," 
with which the floors, the walls, and windows, 
of their saloons were covered. The floors, 
however, were generally bare, though richly 
tesselated; the ceilings were frequently adorned 
with a fret-work of gold and ivory ; the walls 
were usually painted in fresco, or encrusted 
with sculptured marble; and both paintings 
and statuary were lavished with profusion 
eveti in the houses of persons of inferior rank. 
Sceiited oil was used for illuminating the 

« ** Forks. " Professor Beckmann {Hisl. of Inven, 
▼ol. iv*art. Forks) attributes the Brst use of forks to the 
Italians, about the end of the fifteenth century. Per- 
haps the oldest instrument of this kind is that formerly 
used by Henry the Fourth of France, which is still pre- 
served at the castle of Pau : it is of steel, two pronged, 
and of both length and strength sufficient to secure a 
baron of beef. It is remarkable, that they are men- 
tioned as a novelty, so late as the year I6O8, by the 
celebrated English traveller, Coryat. Cmdities, p. 99, 
edit. 177O, 

I 5 
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apartments; and ample carved lamps, eadi 
resting on a massive candebibram of figured 
bronze,^ reflected their brilliancy on a gor- 
geous display of surrounding magnificence : — 

** Now purple hangings clothe the palace walls. 
And sampluous feasts are made in splendid halls. 
On Tyrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine ; 
With loads of massy plate, the side- boards shine. 
And antique vases, all of gold emboss*d, 
—The gold itself inferior to the cost 
Of curious work." 

DrydeiCt Virgil, Sax. b. t. 

' ** Bronze,** Whether this was the substance which 
the' Romans distinguished by the name of ** ConntMan 
brass" is not certain : whatever that metal was, it was 
rare and greatly prized : the younger Pliny mentions 
that his friend. Spurinna possessed a table-service of it, 
which he valued highly a« a curiosity. 

Piin. EpisiA, iii. ep. I. 

" Corinthian brass, more precious far than gold." 

Siai. Sylv. 2. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Progress of the Culinary Art. — Sumptuary Laws.— 
Epicurism. — Instances of Profusion. — Supper. — Fa- 
vorite Dishes.— Manner of Drinking.— Anecdote of 
Antony and Cleopatra. -=- Games of Chance. — ^Lot- 
teries. — ^Buffoons and Dancing Girls. — The Parting 
Cup. — Presents. — Anecdote of Domitian. *— Proter- 
Tian Sacrifice.— The Comessatio. 

During the most distinguished sera of the 
republic, the repasts were prepared with suf- 
ficient attention to elegance and abundance, 
but the refinements of cookery were but little 
understood, and the pleasures of the table con- 
sisted more in society and rational conversa- 
tion than in the indulgence of sensual grati- 
fication* We have already seen how Cato the 
Censor spoke of them, and the animated de- 
scription given by Horace, at a still later period, 
breathes equal conviviality tempered with dis- 
cretion : — 

^ O I nights which furnish such a feast^ 
As even gods themselves might taste ! 
Thns fare my friends, thus feed my slaves. 
Alert, on what their master leavet» 
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Each person there may drink and fill 

As much or little as he will. 

Exempted from the bedlam rules 

Of roaring pfodigals and Ibols ; 

"Whether in merry-mood, or whim, 

He takes a bumper to the brim,* 

Or better pleas'd to let it pass, 

Grows mellow with a scanty glass. 

Nor this roan's house, nor that's estate. 

Becomes the subject of debate ; 

Nor whether Lepos the buffoon 

Knows how to dance a rigadoon : 

But what concerns us inore, I trow, 

And were a scandal not to know ; 

If happiness consists in store 

Of riches, or in virtue more ; 

Whether esteem, or private ends. 

Directs us in our choice of friends ; * 

What's real good without disguise. 

And where its great perfection lies." 

Francis, b. ii. sat. 6. 

Bat this comparative moderation yielded to 
the tide of Asiatic luxury which inundated 
Rome after the conquest of the eastern pro- 
vinces, and sumptuousness and profusion were 
carried to an extent almost as incredible as it 
was, in most instances, absurd. The cook, who 
had formerly been considered as tne meanest 
of the slaves, became the most important 
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Mthr of the lous^htdd; md hii ait, ^kicfa 
wiAtt ll«fore hdd in soiOe contempt, rose to the 
ttoik df a i^ieiice, the prdTeseors of which np^re 
so Valtred that, PJihy says, the purchase of a 
cook cost as much as the e:fepense of a tri- 
amph; and no mortal was so valued as the 
slave who was most ex^rt in the art of ruiiw 
ing his master. 

Sumptuary laws were, indeed, enacted to 
check the progress of this excess : Stich were 
those known as the Orchian^ Fonniany Didkm, 
and Lidnian: the first merely limited the 
number of the guests ; the others went more 
to the root of the evil, by regulating the ex- 
pense, and subjecting both the entertainer, and 
his company, to fines if it Were exceeded^ 
Julius Caesar revived some which had fallen 
into disuse, and was so strict in enforcing 
obedience to them, that he frequently sent the 
lictors to the houses of persons who were in- 
formed against for a breach of the statutes, 
and had the dishes carried off from their 
tables, if they exceeded the permitted number. 
Augustus passed an edict by which the expense 
of a repast, on ordinary occasions, was not 
to exceed 200 sesterces, — ^about 1 1. I2s. Gd.^^ 
300 on days of solemnity, and 1000 for a wed«> 
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ding feaat : this was somewhat less severe than 
those prece<Jiiig it, and the sum was afterwards 
extended to 2000 sesterces.^ But loscuiy, still 
stronger than the ]aws, broke thro^h the 
barriers they interposed : so that earth and 
sea, as historians tell us, scarcely sufficed to 
supply the tables; and, at length, epicurism 
reached to such a sickly pitch of refinement, 
that viands were only esteemed in proportion 
to their cost* Thus, Maltese cranes, peacocks, 
and rare singing birds, although hardly eatable^ 
were esteemed great delicacies, and their 
tongues and brains still greater; oysters from 
the coast of Britain were more prized than 
those taken on their own shores, though the 
former could never have been eaten fresh; and 

1 " Sumptuary Laws.** The severity of these laws can 
only be estimated by a reference to the prices at which 
the delicacies of the table could be purchased, and on this 
subject very little information has been obtained. Wc 
learn that, in the early part of the reign of Augustus, 
tlie price of a Jat peacock was about 12 shiiliogs^ and of 
the eggs 15 pence : but these were extraordinary 
rarities. It should also be observed, that the sumptuary 
laws did not extend to fruit or vegetables ; and it ap- 
pears, that the bon-vivants of Rome indemnified themselves 
by a lavish use of them for the restrictions imposed on 
more substantial.^re., 
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we are told of a single sur-miillet, which had 
reached a size somewhat larger than common, 
having been sold for a sum equiralent to fifly 
guineas.* ■ 'Nor was this all: gluttony kept 
pace with epicurism, and was indulged in to 
such disgusting excess, that emetics were used 
to enable the stomach, already gorged with a 
ftill meal, to bear a farther Icmd; and though 
we are not to suppose that so loathsome a prac- 
tice was universal, it has, yet, been too much 
animadverted upon by contemporary authors, 
to allow us to conclude that it was confined to 
a few individual instances. 

The profusion which reigned in some of their 
entertainments was such, that Suetonius tells 
us of 2000 fishes and 7000 birds, of the rarest 
kinds, having been served at one given by 

i *^ Sur'mulletJ' This fish was found in abundance 
in the markets of Rome ; it was not, therefore, its rarity, 
hot its uncommon size, that commanded the extravagant' 
price mentioned in the text. The fact aliuded to is not 
isolated ; various instances of such absurd profusion are 
recorded, not only by the poets~-who might be expected 
to exaggerate— but by graver writers. As the sur-mullet 
was valued in proportion to its bigness, so was the pike 
for the opposite quality « 
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ly. VkdHus to bis brother the Emperor. And 
Plutarch| speaking of the excesses of Antony 
at Alexf^ndria^ says, that eight wild boars were; 
If suidly roasted b$ part of the supper ; not that 
they were intoided to be served up together ; 
l^Ut, that, as it was uncerts^in at what hour An- 
tony wojald choose to sup, there was always a 
variety of food in different stages of prepara- 
tion to be rqady at the moment he might call 
for it.^ ' 

The table of Heliogabalus was regularly 
served with ragouts of the livers i^nd brains of 
small birds, the heads of parrots and pheasants^ 
and the tongues of peacocks and nightingales: 
the carcasses were given to the beasts in his 
menagerie. But Qur astonishment at the ab* 
surdity of this extravagance, in a monarch, 
will be lessened if we reflect upon that of the 
celebrated Apicius, and of JBsop, the famous 
tragic actor ; the latter of wliom served up to 
hi^ gti^ts a dish filled with bifds wfakh had 
each been taught either to sing or. to speak, and 
dissolved pearls in the wine which his com- 
pany drank; and the former, after having 

3 Sueion. in FtL VitelL^Plut. in V%t. Ant, 
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waatad half a millian steriing cm the mae 
pleasurts of the table, pm^ to: end to bis ex- 
istesee^-'^not. otft of regret for haw pi»t folly^ 
but in despair that eighty thousand pounds- 
which still remitiited o£ his 'former fortahe, 
woidd not eimble him to continiici it.* ¥to^ 

* ^ Apiekts arid M$ofT- fiptcurism uppears t6 have 
bcKff hMilitNj in the fem% of the fonoer^ besides tb* 
AfioHM idluded tp, ahd alr^y so renowned in the annals 
of gastronomy, -there were, two others of the same name 
almost equally celebrated for their skill in that profound 
science, and their profusion in its application ; one of 
whom lived in the time of the Republic, the other in that 
of the Empcrot Trajari : bat the gre«/ Apicitis, tlw lA^ 
mortal aothov of " Thi Aft off CJootery/^ flourished in ike . 
reigns of Augustus amd T^beri^s^ Vide Seneca eh Con-* 
$olat. ad. Heh, c,x»€tde Fit, beat. c. xL 

JEsof, notwithstanding his profligacy, is said to have 
died worth 1 60,000/. Horace ascribes the anecdote of 
the pearl to his son : — 

'^ An actor's son dissblvM a wealthy pearl 
(The precious ear-ring of his favburite girl) 
. In vinegar, and thus luxurious quafTd, 
* A th6usand S6lid tarlentf Mil d»4i2ig&t.** 

Be that as it may, the circumstance was not singular, as 
th^ Eimperor Caligula emertaineid hfs goetts inr a iMmilar? 
maiiner^ -zxA Cleppatra it known to have gaindtf a bet 
by dissolving a pearl in vinegar and swaUpwihg i^; hot 
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digaltty of expense seeias, indeed, to lutTe 
been more studied tbin delicacy of tasle, and 
sumptuous waste more than dq^ant arrange- 
ment. 

The supper, if a meal taken before fiaur 
o'clock in the afternoon mmy be so called coo- 
s^ntly with modern ideas, was usually c(»n- 
posed of two courses, and ^ desert Tlie first 
consisted of ^[gs stained of varioos colours, 
shell-fish, vegetables, and such trifles as com- 
pose the entremets at our tables^ the second 
comprised the ragofits, roast meat, and fish ; the 
latter, particularly, was a luxury in such re- 
quest, that without it no Roman of fashion 
could be persuaded tl^ he had supped. The 
dessert contained the usual proportion of firuit 
and confectionary, much in the modem style; 
but it was customary to serve it on a separate 
table, and even the more substantial parts of 
the supper were occasionally brought in on 
portable tables, or placed before the guests 
on frames. 

Some of their greatest dainties would be 

the' acid must have been stronmcrt ban that in use at 
our Cabtes, whtcb woqM not faaily peta^^Urate tb^ 
enactad of a peatl. % ^ . 
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apt to Startle a mod^n efncure: snaits^ and a 
species of white maggot found in old timba-, 
were fattened with peculiar care^ and tenred 
only at the best tables^ stewed lowft' teats, 
fricaseed sucking-puppies^* and water-rat^ were 
in great request j and, according to Horace^—' 

« A lainb's fet paunch was a delicious treat." 

JFranciSf b. I. ep. 16, 

Poultry, of every kind known ^t present, except 
the turkey,^ were abundant, and in common 
use; but the favourite fowl was a goose, of 

A ** Saws* teats, and suching-pvp^sT Pliny tayt^ 
that the latter were worthy of being served at a supper 
for the godi : — Hist. Nat, 1. xxix. c, 4. And Martial ce< 
lebrates a cook who prepared the paps of a sow with so 
much art that they appeared as if still full of milk :— 
]. xiii. epig. 43. Whoever wishes to taste them super- 
latively weltdressedy will find the most approved receipt 
in Apicius de Art, Coquin,l, vii. c. 2. 

<* *' Turkeys" It has been generally supposed^ that 
the birds known to the ancients under the name of 
Meleagrides were the same as our turkeys \ and that con- 
jecture has given rise to much learned controversy. But 
Professor Beckmann, who has summed up the proofs 
and arguments^ on both sides, with great perspicuity, 
has clearly shown, that they were not known in Burope 
until after the 4isaovery of America, in which country 
diey are indigenous; and that, the birds nlea^oiBcd in 
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whMi iodt^dtUe munberf were sm^otmy oon- 
aymtid. Whether this partiality aroee frcrni 
vefiemtion for ^ memorable service reodered 
to Uie state by this bird ; or irom c^her quali- 
ties more easily a|ipteciated| and more gene- 
rally acknowledged ; or whether its destriictton 
may not rather be considered as a trait of in- 
gratitude^ — ^has already been made the subject 
of grave discussion among learned commen- 
tators, and still remains an nhsettled point 
Some have supposed, that tinie effaced the 
recollection of the obligation; while others, 
anxious td reconcile the conduct of the Romans 



ancient authors by the name of Gallince Afr%can<B^' 
Guinea-fowls — were, in fact, the same as the Meteagrides. 
It appears, that they were not introduced into England 
until late in the reign of Henry the Eighth, as they are 
not mentioned in the regulations of his ^lousehold, (in- 
serted in the ArchceoTogin, vol. iii. p. 157,) in which all 
fowls used in the royal kitchen are named. But if we may 
judge from the following couplets, of the cTate of the 
year 1585, Ihey must theii have become plentiful : — 

'^ Beefey mutton, and pOfkfe> «hred pies of th^ best. 
Pig, vealei gooae, and capofa^ and turkk tpeii dr4si; 
Cheeie, apples, aind nals, jolie caroli to heare, 
AB.thealn ihe oountrie> i& counted good^hearew" 
1 Sm^}D»ekmaM$ HiH, ^ irken. ?ol« ir« iiuTurkefi^ 
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in tK« affair, with tbMi* principles^ hwe cmi-. 
tended, that they ever respected the imm^diiite 
dcMsendanti^ of the Capitoline Geese, the brood 
of which was preserved with the utmost care; 
and that, it would be unreasonable to expect 
IJjat tbcir ggratilwde should hare. eTi^^4^ Ip 
the collateral branches. The ii^^s of thei&e 
animals were, as they still are IP some parts of 
the ooQtinejp^, esteemed great delicacies, and 
means were A^f as now^ cantriyed to increase 
their natural size ; hxA if we m»y , prfdijt the 
following enumeration of rarkies^ the ^JK^rism 
of the ancients extended even to die colour of 
the bird that produced them : — 

** The sjavp behind ia pnjghty charger bore 
A crane in pieces torn, and powder*d o'er 
With salt and flour ; and a white gander's liver, 
StufTd fat with figs, bespoke the ciirious giv^r j 
Besides the wings of haitis, for so, it -seems, 
1^0 roan of luxury the back es466iiu% 
Then mw w^.blackhi^ with o'^r-rpp^twl breast 
LaiA 0n 4he bp^rd^ a^d r;ng^dovie3 ri^nple^^ drest : 
Delicious fare ! '' — 

Francis's Bor, b. ii. s. 8. 

But the most^suitiptsHms dish was an eniir^ 
bottf^ VMSQ^, and ^tofied, a la tr^y^mi^ Hii^ 
gaoM «ad pmkry. llbe animai j^dHiam » 
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. «ticfa «steem with tbe Ipvers of good cheer, that 

JuLveoal terms it— 

— -." a heast 
Designed by nature for tbe social feast !" 

Oisen, sat^i. 

And Horaoe, who wag no conten^tiUe judge 
in 8ud» milters, boasts of— 

** A Lucanian boar, of tender kind 

Caugbt, says our host, in a soft southern wind. 
Around him lay whatever could excite. 
With J>UBgcnt fbwiei the jaded appetite; 
ib4>eft, lettuce, radishes, anchovy brine^ 
With skcrrels, and the lees of Coan wine." 

Francis, b. ii. sat. 8. 

Fish was sometimes brought to table alive, 
and weighed in the presence of the company, 
that they migfit ascertain its value,^ and enjoy > 
in anticipation, the pleasure of feasting on it 
when dressed. When any very rare dish was 
served, the slaves who bore it were decorated 
with flowers; it was announced with great 
ceremony, ushered in with music, and received 
with the joyous acclamations of the expectant 
guests. We are told, that the Emperor Sept. 
Severus was complimented on the honors he 
had thus rendered to a stiirffeon ; and vxote 
partiottkrfy^ <m ^ reaovation jof tb« <^i^tW9 
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l¥hich» it would appear, had fall^ somewhat 
into disuse. In the reign of Domitian, the 
senate was convened to consult on the best 
mode of dressing a turbot of extraordinary size 
which had been presented to the emperor; imd 
although it, certainly, formed no part of the 
duties of senators to regulate the Hysterics of 
the despot's kitchen, yet Domitian probably 
knew, that no council of codes conld furnish 
him with better advice. The turbot was boiled : 
but' the most important points— the sauce with 
which it was served — has not, unhappily for the 
science of the table^ been recorded. It mUst, 
however^ afford consdation to the amateurs of 
good-eating, that Horace has, with commend^ 
able care, preserved the receipt for the. sauce 
epiamenne of the Augustan age : — 

" Two sorts/' (Jie says) " of sauce are worthy to he knOWD; 

Simple the first, and of sweet oil alone : 

The other-'-inix'd with rich and generous wine, 

And the true pickle of Bjrzanlian brine. 

Let it, with shredded herbs and saffron boil. 

And when it cools, pour in Venafiran oil.*^ 

Francis, h. ii. sat. 4. 

Wine was served in large earth«rn vases, 
which circulated as the decanters do after dinner 
at an English table^ and bore^ each, a label 
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describing (Iie«09 anfl quality of (he li^ier it 
cpntaioed. Th^re w^w ewps, to drini: out ^, 
of various diD^j^^i^ng a^d mai^ial6> whkb it 
would be t^iQUs to p«,rti^id9rize : tl|#t ff^t 
gf^co'f^Uy u^l, if4#^ failed A qf^lkus^ it «ra$ a 
6i9aU go^bl^t— lat ek^^pt tM^ iiswUy <rf goW 
or silver, not uBc^miPioaly iWHW^eQ^ with 
pr^iou^ sjU^nes— and conjoined about tbe same 
qoaiitity J93 a aaodern wioie gia^? Pliny «9yi, 
tbat dpiiog the. reign, of HetQs va^ii^ and ciips, 
;in iipil^ipp of jerystal, were obt^ed frpm 
41eiUhndria, ia Egypt, jit that timac^^rat^ 
for tb$ martirfi«5t«ire of gj«*,! But they w^we 
both Dare and e:s^pen8ivef md aldbou^ men- 
tiwed by ancient authors as articles g( ^eat 
luKury^ and notwitbst^ading it is certain that 
the ancients wpre, firpm a very remote periiM, 
acquainted with the art of fabricatipg glass, and 

' " Gitui$J' — Tl'my ascribe ihe mvanumofiJiB^s to a 
period about 1000 yf»rp aotecc^fnt^tQ ilb$ Chwfttiwd .^i^ ; 
iHist. Nat, 1. x^xvi. c. ^;)-^bu|t the rna.ontr in yf\Mt^ 
he describes it to have Ukeo place isiloub^. 

Two ao^i^t gjj^^s found at Nismes, which are de- 
scribed in the celebrated work of Coupt Caylus, were 
<jovered Vifh ^g\^es; but tfcfe ^seriod at which they were 
^cnadd has iwUbe^n ^w^tiMixA^^St^EUciUU d*Mtigml4i, 
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even, at a later date, with that of cutting it, yet, 
if we may judge from the specimens found 
among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
they were of coarse materials and rude work- 
manship. The wine, when brought to table, 
was passed through strainers in which were 
small pieces of ice, and it was sometimes both 
cooled and weakened by ah admixture of snow :• 
in winter, it was usual to temper it with warm 
water. It was not poured from the vase, 
but the cyathus was dipped into it, and, in 
houses where much etiquette of attendance was 
observed, that duty was performed by boys 
attired with more care than the other 
slaves. 

It was customary to drink toasts and healths : 
and sometimes, when any very animating senti- 
ment was given, the company pledged it by 
throwing their chapkts into the wine; which 
was called ^^ drinking the crowns." During the 
preparations for the battle of Actiura, Antony, 
having suspected Cleopatra of a design to poison 
him, refused to partake of any thing at her 



* ** Snow,*^ The ancients were acquainted with the mo- 
dem method of preserving ice : the invention has beeti 
attributed to Alexander the Great. 
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table until she had previously tasted it. Cleo- 
patra laughed at his fears ; and, having dressed 
herself in a wreath of poisoned flowers, she pro- 
posei^ after supper, — " ^o drink the crowns/' 
Antony, out of gallantry, immediately threw th^ 
one she wore into his cup, and h&d already 
carried it to his lips, when the queen^ seizing his 
arm, informed him of his danger | and thus 
proved to him, that his suspicions were as 
groundless as his precautions were qpavailing. 
These chaplets, however, were not always com* 
posed of flowers. The ancients imagined that 
certain plants possessed the quality of prevent- 
ing intoxication, and, with that view, they bound 
their heads with wreaths of ivy, of vervain, and 
of parsley;^ yet, with whimsical inconsistency, 
they used provocatives to promote drinking 
which may fairly vie with the " broiled-bones/' 

^ '* WreiUhs qf ivy, qfvarvam and ofptatt^if t "-^ 
*' With living wreaths to prown our heads. 
The parsley*) vivid verdure spreads; 
To bind your hair the ivy twitu^" 

J'rancis's Har, h. iv. ode 1 1. 

The Romans borrowed this custom from the Greeks, 
who, themselves, took it from the oriet|^ls : allusion i 
pointedly made to it in the Old Testament : Jsaiah xxxi^ 
1 and 3. 
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*^ devilled-biscuits," and " anchovy-toasts,'* of 
the moderns ; and we are exultingly told, that— 

•* Stew'd shrimps and Afric cockles shall excite 
A jaded drinker's languid appetite." 

Or— 
" Grapes and apples, with the lees of wine. 
White pepper, common salt, ind herring-brine." 

Francis's Hor, b. ii. sal. 4. 

After suppef, and sometimes even between 
the courses, they played at dice : for although 
gaming was forbidden, except during the feast 
of the Saturnalia,^® yet the prohibition eitfier 
extended only to houses of public resort, or was 
not enforced ; and it was so general, that the 
emperors themselves indulged in it, and even 
Cato considered it as an amusement befitting 
old age. But Cato regarded it merely as a 

JO " The feast of the Saturnalia " was intended to com- 
memorate^ and in sortte degree represented, the ancient 
equality of condition that reigned among mankind. 
Daring its cootinuance, tfa&power of masters over their 
shf^s was ittspdnded, and they associated together with 
the utmost freedom, all distinction of cank> even in dress^ 
being then entirely laid aside. It was held in the month 
of December, and lasted, at first three, and afterwards 
five, days, which were one continued scene of joyous 
festivity. 

K 2 
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velaxatiotiy and did not contemplate such a 
stake as could either excite the passions, or 
injure the fortune; whereas high-play was pur- 
sued by the nobility of Rome with all the 
frenzy which distinguishes that odious and 
destructive habit. 

They had two kinds of dice: the tesserce, 
and the iali. The first were cubes, like ours, and 
marked, also, on the faces, with numbers from 
one to six, but with the numeral characters in- 
stead of dots. The tali were oblong squares, and 
only numbered on the four sides — the deuce 
and the cinq being omitted. They were thrown 
from a box in many respects similar to that still 
in use. 

Tiie most usual game was one of mere chance, 
depending on the highest throw, and was played 
with three tesserae. There was also one some- 
what similar to our . backgammon, or rather to 
a game much in vogue on the continent, and 
nearly resembling it, called trictrac. It was 
played with four tali, and fifteen counters on 
each side ; the latter generally of gold and silver, 
or of diflFerently coloured glass. The table on 
which it was played contained twelve points on 
each side, divided by a line, and the counters 
were moved, according to the throws upon the 
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tali, until they were forced over th^ boundary. 
The best throw at this game, was when all tho 
dice presented different numbers; this was 
called venus; the worst was four aces, which 
were termed canes^ or, in terms of still stronger 
disappointment, damnosi canes. 

Many other games of chance were played ; 
^ome from a spirit of gaming, others for met^ 
amusement; but our information respecting 
them is very imperfect. One, however, remains 
to the present day — ^the mon'a — and is still com- 
mon among the lower classes in Italy : it is 
played by two persons, and consists in holding 
up one, or both hands, and suddenly raising 
some of the fingers, while each, at the same 
moment, guesses at the number stretched out 
by the other. 

When the emperors, and indeed, even when 
private individuals of rank, gave an entertain- 
ment, part of the amusement sometimes con- 
sisted in a lottery, in which each ticket repre- 
sented a prizel Considerable sums were occa- 
sionally distributed in this manner among the 
guests; but not in actual money: the prizes 
were generally pictures of various merit, trinkets, 
or things of more importance, contrasted with 
others of ridiculously small amount. Thus, in 
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ojie giveu by Heliogabalus, one of the loU coti« 
fisted of ten camels^ and another of ten flies ; 
others, ten ostriches, and ten eggs; ten pounds 
of gold, and ten of lead; and all in equally 
i^bsurd prc^ortion. 

Soon after the e^ablishment of the republic, 
it became customary at their entertainm^its, to 
sing the praises of their gteat m^i to the sound 
of the Flute and the Cithara/ But after the 
conqpest of the Asiatic provinces, jugglers,*^ 
buffoons, and dancing girls were introduced; 
a^d a kind of pcuitomime— ^not always of the 
mogt modest description — ^was substituted for 
ihe dncienjL hymns and chorusses. These licenti- 
ous exhibitions palled the sense they were meant 
to stimulate, and led to such brutal depravity 
of taste, that gladiators were frequ.ently intro- 
duced into them; and a diversion — if such, 
indeed, it may be called — ^which is a stain upon 
the manners^ and the morals, of the Roman 
pi^blic, was adopted in the private ass^nblies 
of the patricians. In jufetice, however^ to tike 



" " Jugglers,*^ Many of the dfeceplions st\!l practised 
by these people appear to have been familiar to the an- 
denti : partksulaHj the various trickft with &re, and with 
<mp9 and balls. 
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society of kome, it must not be concealed, 
that ladies and young persons retired whenever 
any scenes urifit to be represented before them 
were about to be exhibited. Nor, amidst all this 
extravagance of luxury, and laxity of manners, 
if not of morals, were splendid examples of 
moderation, and propriety of conduct, wanting 
among the men: at the tables of both the 
niny's, and of Atticus, readings from celebrated 
authors were substituted for the dances and 
combats exhibited at other houses; and the 
sober maxims of Cicero on this subject are too 
well known to require repetition. 

TTie supper ended, as it began, with libations 
to the gods : prayers were ofifered for the safety 
and prospctity of the host, whose health was 
drank at the same time; together, during the 
feign of the Caesars, with that also of the Em- 
peror ; and a last cup was quaffed to one gene- 
ral " good-night.** This parting-cup — the po- 
culum bom genii of the ancients — ^was a custom 
long religiously adhered to by oui? hospitable 
fore&thers, ere it was exploded by the cold re- 
finement of modern manners ; and is still pre- 
served in the cordial stirrup-cup of our Scotch 
^nd Irish neighbours. 

On tftkiAg leave of the host, h6 usually made 
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his guests some present, more or less valuable 
as inclination or circumstances dictated. Some 
instances are recorded of extreme prodigality 
on such occasions, others of absurdity, and even 
of barbarity. Among the former, Cleopatra's 
gifts to Antony are prominent. After the superb 
entertainments made for him at Tarsus, she, 
each time, presented him with the entire service 
of plate, of the most costly description 5 and to 
the numemus friends who accompanied him, 
$he gave the tapestry and couches which served 
for the occasion, and the golden cups and vases 
of which they had made use. To some of the 
most distinguished among them, she gave litters 
with their bearers ; to others, horses richly capa- 
risoned ; and to all, young Ethiopian slaves to 
carry flambeaux before them to their lodgings. 
The lavish munificence of Cleopatra to Antony, 
may not, indeed, excite much wonder : but we 
are told, that Verus invited eleven friends to a 
supper, after which he gave to each of them the 
page who waited upon him at table, and all the 
costly cups of gold and crystal of which he 
had made use ; a maitre-d'hotel, with a com- 
plete service of plate ; vases of gold, filled with 
the most precious perfumes ; and similar, animals 
alive, both quadrupeds and birds, to those which 
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had appeared at the table : to crown all, they 
were conveyed home, each in a splendid car- 
riage, which was presented to them, together 
with the set of mules by which it was drawn, 
and the muleteer by whom it was driven. 
' It is related of the Emperor Domitian, that 
he summoned a party of senators and knights 
to one of the entertainments given by hrni on 
the occasion of his pretended victory over the 
Dacii. They were introduced, with much 
solemnity, into a saloon entirely hung with 
black, and all the furniture of the same sombre 
description. On taking their places, each found 
before him a small pillar, such as was usually 
raised over tombs, with his name inscribed on 
it, and sutmounted by a sepulchral lamp ; and 
they were attended by naked children, blackened 
from head to foot, to represent so many infernal 
daemons. These sprites danced round the 
table with hideous grimaces, and then presented 
to the guests such meats as were used only at 
funeral ceremonies. A profound silence was 
observed by every one but Domitian, who, in a 
tone of portentous seriousness, entertained the 
company with lugubrious stories of murders and 
apparitions. It may be imagined with what 
appetite the supper was eaten; particularly 
K 5 
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when it is rccollectei}) that the tyrant frequently 
entertained those unhappy wretches sumptuous- 
ly at night» whom he put to death on the 
f(dlowtn^ day. At length, the guests wefe dis- 
missed: but they were conducted home with 
much caution and mystery, and soon after their 
arrival a messenger was announced from the 
Emperor. Each concluded tliat it was his death 
warrant : but it was, on the ccmtrary, tlie little 
imp who had waited upon him at table, now 
divested of his ominous black, elegantly dreesed, 
and bearing, as a present, the monumental 
pillar — ^which proved to be of silver, — &ad some 
atticle of plate. 

The remains of the repast were partly dis* 
tributed among the slaves, and such things as 
were not fit for further use were burned. This 
Was a kind of sacrifice, and was termed protervia; 
in allusion to which, Cato said of a spendthrift 
who, after having squandered his fortune^ ac* 
cidetitally set fire to his house — *^ that lie had 
finished according to rule, with the protervian 
sacrifice." 

Although the supper was the last regular 
tneal of the day, it was not unfrequenily follow- 
ed by a collation— called comessaiioy — after 
which the guests sat late, and drank deep ; and 
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this additional repast became at length so ge- 
neral^ that invitations were given for it sepa* 
rately. It, therefore, answered to the supper of 
the present day, as the Roman supper did to 
our dinner; and their dinner, as we have 
already seen, was so- sHgbt and irregular, that it 
may be considered as the modern d^euner h la 
fourchette. 
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CHAP XIII. 



Sobriety of ihe ancient Romans — Instances of subse- 
quent excess. — Italian wines. — Manner of planting the 
Vines. — Vintage. — Mode of making, and preserving, 
Wine. — Grecian Wines. — Fermented flquors. — Hor- 
ticulture. — Bees. — Sugar. — Coffee.-— Tea. — Foreign 
Commerce. 



In the early ages of the commonwealth, the 
men were not permitted to drink wine until 
they had attained their thirtieth year. The use 
of it was altogether interdicted to women : if 
they infringed this rule, their husbands^ or even 
their nearest relatives, were allowed to chastise 
them ; and a law existed, in the time of Ro- 
mulus, which subjected them to capital punish- 
ment if found in a state of intoxication. Whe- 
ther it was the scarcity of the liquor, or the 
more probable motive of attention to the morals 
of the people, which gave rise to the prohibition, 
docs not appear : but, from whtit^v^v cause it 
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proceeded, certain it is, that their ancient 
sobriety ceased so soon as the grape became 
abundant, and excess in wine became so preva- 
lent in Rome, that Pliny speaks of men — in 
polite society— who, after having drank to re- 
pletion^ took goblet after goblet until they re- 
gorged it ; then recommenced, and repeated 
this disgusting essay of their powers several 
times at the same sitting. Of this number was 
Mark Antony, who published an account of his 
drunken revels ; and the younger Cicero, who 
acquired great celebrity by the quantity he could 
drink at a draught ; " as if," says Pliny, " he 
wished to deprive Antony, the murderer of 
his &ther, of the glory of being the greatest 
drunkard of the age." ^ 

The Emperor Tiberius is recorded to have 
passed two whole days and nights at table with 
Pomponius Flaccus and Lucius Piso, whose 
convivial qualities he afterwards rewarded — the 
one with the government of Syria, the other 
with the prefecture of the city ; — and was so far 
.from concealing the motive for their advance- 
ment, that the patents of their appointments 
expressed it. Seneca, indeed, says of him, that 

I Plin. Hht. Nai. 1. xiv. c. Sd. 
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be wat only drank opce in hit life, aad thai 
w«8, from die first raoment he beoame intcou^ 
cated Qntil the day of his dei^. 

C08MM, ako prefect of the dty under Tibe* 
riaft, was in the constant habit of going drdnk 
to tbe senate, whence he was frequ^tly- cairied 
in so profound a sleep as not to be awakened by 
the motien of his removaK And Cato himself 
was accused of indulging too freely in the plea- 
sures of the table. 

Even females at lengtb gave themsdves up 
to these excesses. A great moralist, of tl^ time 
6£ Hero, represodts them passing wh<^e nights 
at table, and, with diarged gobies in their 
hands, not only vying with, but surpassing, the 
most robust debauchees, in intemperance.^ But 
the picture which he draws of their licentious^ 
ness, is, no doubt, over^charged, and the censum 
too generally applied, for we have already seeil^ 
that the ladies usuiUly withdrew before Ac 
orgies of tbe men commenced. 

Pliny considers the libations instituted by 
RcAnnlus — which were of milk — and the pro- . 
hibition by Numa to pour wine on the fui^ral 
pyres in honor of the dead, as sufficient proofe 

^ *^ A greai moralist J^'^Seneca^ epist 95. 
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dMt Tildes Were then rare in ItaAy. They became 
viery common in the sequel ; and were probably 
first ob<^ined ibom Greeice. It was the wig^&B 
of Italy which attracted the Oauk tbitb«r 
in the dietatorship of Camillas, witbm little 
Uttore than three centuries after the death of 
Numa; and it is well known, that wine was 
made in large quantities in die consulate of 
Jjitdus Opioaius, more than a century before 
the Christian aera* The territory df Capua 
alone furnished several different kinds, and all of 
excellent quality : that of Falemus was the most 
esteemed ; yet it was so harsh and strong that 
it required to be kept at least ten years before it 
was drinkable^ and was then mixed with hotiey 
or with sweet wine, in ordei- to ameliorate it* 
But the reign of this wine, aad the other 
growths of Cs^ua, was not of long duration : 
they fell into disrepute in consequence of the 
avidity of the proprietors of the vineyards, who, 
seduced by a false prospect of profit, used means 
to increase the quantity without due regard to 
the quality. 

Vineyards were at length so multiplied, that 
ttey impeded the more necessary cultivation of 
grain, and the Emperor Domitian found it ne* 
cessary to order those in the provinces to bo 
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reduced in the proportion of one half: he also 
forbade all new plantations in Italy. Suetonius, 
indeed, says, that he did not enforce this edict, 
and it appears, that Asia was exempted from it. 
But many authors assure us, that the decree of 
Domitian remained in force until the reign of 
Probus, who caused his soldiers to plant vines 
on the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and then 
gave them to the inhabitants to cultivate; 
allowing thern^ at tiie same time, to plant as 
many others as they pleased. Thus, it would 
appear, that France and Hungary are indebted 
to the last mentioned Emperor for their vine- 
yards,^ 

It was the custom throughout ancient Italy, 
and is to this day in all Umbria, to attach the 
vines to trees, whose branches were thus fes- 
tooned with them : Horace alludes to it when 
he uses the figure of marrying the vines to the 
poplar; and both Virgil and Catullus employ 
a similar metaphor : — 

3 The *' Vineyards^' of Burgundy are supposed to be as 
old as the age of the Antouines. The district of Beaune 
—still esteemed for the quality of its wine — is presumed to 
be that celebrated by the Romans under the name of 
Pagus Arehrignus, See, Gillon*s Decl. of the Rom. Entp^ 
vol. i. ch. 2. and Suetonius in Vtt. Domii, 1. xi\\ 
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— ^— " Aspiripg vines 
Embrace the husband elms in amorona twines.'* 

DTyderiy Georg. b. ii. 

" As on thQ;»aked plain th* unwedded vine 
Nor lifts the head, nor forms the generous wine, 
But sinking with its weight, its tallest shoot 
Reflected, bends to meet the distant root; 
Unhonored, worthless, and forlorn it stands, 
Untiird by lab'ring steers, or rustic hands : 
But should a husband elm its aid extend. 
Both lab*ring steers and rustic hinds attend/' 

Catullus, h. xii. 49. 

The vintage was then, as now, a season of 
joy and festivity. The feast of the Vinalia was 
then celebrated,— 

" When Roman youth, deriv'd from ruined Troy, 
In rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy ; 
With taunts, and laughter loud, their audience please, 
DeformM with vizards, cut from bark of trees ; 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine. 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine. 
And there are hung on high, in honor of the vine.' 
Dry den* s P'irg. Georg. b. ii 



..} 



The process of making wine was simple, and 
much the same as that still in use. The finest 
grapes were first crushed with the feet, after 
which they were placed in a press, and the 
joint produce constituted the best quality ; the 
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refuse clusters were then added to the pulp> and 
thrown into water, and from this mixture an in- 
ferior wine was made for the use of the slaves. 
The must was strained either through bags, or 
baskets formed of rushes, and was afterwards 
clarified with the yelk of pigeons' eggs. 

The wine was kq)t in large' jars, formed like 
urns, and usaally stopped with a composition 
of pitch and mastich, coiic beii^ bi^t seldom 
used for that purpose. The date of the vintage 
was marked on the stopple, which was some^ 
times sealed, also, with Jthe signet of the grower^ 
as an attestation of the genuine quality of the 
contents. These jars were usually ranged in 
cellars, one over the other, but some were hung 
to the walls, and othei*s were buried in the 
earth, or even sometimes bedded in masonry. 
They were occasionally, also, placed in the 
attics^ or on the tops of flat-roofed buildings, 
from an opinion that the action of the sun and 
air contributed to ripen the wine ; and, with a 
similar view, they were sometimes suspended 
over the smoke of a fire. Skins were made use 
of to transport the wine;^ for the art of making 

< " Skins were made use of to transport the wine * Thit 
ctistom is still continued in many parts of Europe, but 
pinrticuUdj throaghout the Penii^sula. 
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hocked vessels was for a long time unknown : 
it is supposed that we are indebted for the 
invention to the Gauls who inhabited the bankft 
of thePo, but at what precise date does nat 
appear. 

It is well known that wine was preserved to 
a great age : there was some iu use, in the trnie 
of PKny the elder, which was made during the 
consulship of L. Opimius, and was, conse- 
quently, th^i about two hundred years old. It 
had a bitter taste, and had acquired the con- 
sistence of honey : but it is probable, that the 
latter quality was artificial, rather than the efiect 
of age) as the Romans used to inspissate the 
wine they intended to reserve, by boiling down 
the must. It was chiefly employed to give 
strength and flavor to other wine^ with which 
it was mixed in small quantities ; and the price 
was so excessive, that an ounce weight of it has 
been calculated, from the text of Pliny, to have 
cost about four pounds sterling* 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the Italian 
wines, those of Greece were in greater estima- 
tion : particularly that from the Island of Chios ; 
which was so high priced, that, at the greatest 
entertainments, only one cup of it was presented 
to each guest. In process of time, howev^, it 
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was Uyished in equal profusion with every other 
luxury. We are told, that Lucullus gave a fete 
to the people^ on his tfeturn from Asia, «t which 
there was expended a quantity of wine equal to 
100,000 barrels; and CeBsar gave public enter- 
tainments, at the celebration of four different 
triumphs in the same month, at each of which 
22,000 tables were spread, which flowed with 
Falemian and Chian wine.* 

The Romans had also mead, metheglin, and 
other fermented liquors : Pliny says, that nearly 
two hundred different sorts were in use ; but 
among this number, it is to be presumed that 
he included the various denominations of wine. 
He speaks of a kind of beer that was made by 
fermenting several species of grain in water : 
and mentions it as an instance of the depravity 
of the times^ that men, not satisfied with 
wine, contrived that even water should contri- 
bute to inebriate them.^ Some of their wines 
they mixed with honey, and occasionally with 

5 " Chian wine,** Dr. Hill says, that the usual price of 
the best Grecian wine did not exceed seven or eight 
pounds sterling a hogshead : but that an amphora, or 
nine gallons, of similar quality, when matured by age, 
sold for the same sum. Essays on And, Greece, ess. xv 

<J Plin, Hist. Nat, 1. xiv. c. 22. 
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sea-waler,^ and others were flavored with an 
infusion of wormwood, saffron, myrrh, and 
various odoriferous herbs ; spices were also em- 
ployed to add to their strength and pungency : 
but it does not appear that they were acquainted 
with the distillation of ardent spirits. 

The fruits that are indigenous to the soil of 
Italy, are comparatively few, and those rich pro- 
ductions of nature which now flourish in such 
profusion under its genial climate, were chiefly 
acquired from the coasts of Barbary and the 
Levant. Even the Olive, which afterwards 
became so important an object of cultivation^ 
was long a stranger to its shores, and was 
wholely unknown to the early Romans. In 
the remote ages, their gardens afforded little 
else than a scanty list of the most ordinary roots 
and pot-herbs, pulse, and the common trees of the 
orchard. At a later period, however, there is 
reason to suppose they were acquainted with 
most of the finer fruits and vegetables ; but at 

7 " Sea-water.** Proofs that the ancients sometimes 
mixed their wine wilh sea-water are to be found in various 
ancient authors. Some modern commentators say, that it 
was wilh a view to render it lighter of digestion; others, 
that It was only added to wine that was boiled, to accele- 
rate its solution. 
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what time they were successively introdiioed it 
uncertain; and, as the Romans {qspUed the 
name of apple indiscriminately to erery foreign 
fruit that bore a resemblance to it in form, only 
distinguishing them from each other by the 
name of the country whence they w«e derived^ 
this portion of their horticulture is, in conse- 
quence^ involved in considerable obscurity* 
Planting, grafting, and the various operationi 
of the nursery and kitchen-garden, were well 
understood, and diligently practised; but the 
important improvement of the forcing-house is 
of modem invention. 

Bees were objects of peculiar care : and, in« 
deed^ among a people who were unprovided 
with sugar, we may imagine how highly 
honey must have been prized^ and how im- 
portant its production to the interests of i*ural 
economy. 

Although it is certain, that the Romans did 
not make use of sugar, and that the cane will 
not arrive at maturity in the climate of Italy, 
we should yet be cautious how we admit the 
generally received inference, that they were en- 
tirely unacquainted with it, or even with the 
manner in which it is produced. For, they had 
a direct commercial intercourse, through Egypt 
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mi tbe Red Se% with the coast of Malabar, 
wbence they annually ioiported lai^e quantiti^ 
of sUki of J€{w^lery, of spicks, and of drugs ; 
and, m inaoy Roman merchants were personally 
engaged in this traffic, it is difficult to conceive 
how they could have remained wboldy ignorant 
of a sabfitance which is supposed to have been 
produced time immemorial in India.^ That it 
yr^a not transported to Rome^ as an article of 
trade, may be accounted for by its great bulk 
imd trifling comparative Yala^ which must have 
forced serious olbjections with the merchant, 
if the defective communication between the 
countries was not of itself an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

These observations would equally apply to 
coffee^ which is an indigenous plant of Arabia 
Feh^K, and found in great abundance on the 
shores of the Red Sea, were it also certain that 

8 " /«c?io."— The Island of CeyIon,--calIed Taprohana 
t>y the Romans, and Serendih by the Arabs— was the chief 
mart for this trade, which was conducted, by sea, from the 
Port of Myo8>horinos on the Red-sea. 

The two great pe»rl fisheries were the same as at pre- 
feat*-Ormuz and Cape Cpmorin.^^Diamoods, it ia sup*- 
p08ficl> were supplied from the mines of Jumelpbur, in 
Bengal. Gibbon, Dec, of (he Bom, Emp, v. i. ch. 2, 
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its cultivation for domestic purposes dated as 
far back as that of sugar. And even tea, may 
have been procured from China, whence it is 
supposed that the chief part of the silk thus im* 
ported was dwived. * 

The foreign commerce of the Romans ap^ 
pears very unimportant when compared with 
the extensive mercantile transactions of oor 
own times. They traded, it is true, not only 
to the East Indies, but to all the ports of the 
Mediterranean, and occasionally even to these of 
England. But, if we except the com received on 
the account of government from Sicily and the 
Levant, their importations consisted of little else 
than articles of mere luxury : and, having no 
exportable manufactures of their own, nor any 
surplus product of the soil, their purchases 
were necessarily made in bullion; a medium 
which must, of itself, have narrowed the limits 
of their commercial dealings, if other causes also 
did not contribute to circumscribe them. The 
interests of commerce were little understood, 
and less appreciated : traffic was considered dis- 
honorable, and they who engaged in it were 
held in contempt : the consequence was, that 
men of capital would not openly devote them*- 
selves to it, and it was relinquished to slaves 
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MA fiWtheri, trbo seldom possessed means t& 
cdiK^tit it <m ah extensive stal^. Their mbst 
Mpbftihttta^ Va^ that rthreiay mentioned, i^ 
fli^ Wiftk of 'MalWbkr'; jretits real 6ttntial wnount 
feHitolt cHTa miffion sterling; but, through the 
ifeip6sts \rtlih whifch it 'vf^i loaded, the vast ei- 
j^^cd^ which it wks Conducted, and the en6r» 
mdtii ffri/flft realized fcy those engaged in it, it 
hkjrbfefeii'borifii^irt^d' that the goods cost the 
Italian consumer about one hundred times their 
original value. 

Their merchant*ships were of a size propor* 
tioned to the kind of coasting trade to which 
they were necessarily confined by the imperfect 
state of navigation which preceded the discovery 
of the Polar attraction of the magnet;^ and, 
accordingly, we find that, in the time of Caesar, 
vessels of this description were considered large 
if they reached the burden of 50 tons. We 
read, indeed, of some being built by the Ptole- 
mies of greater measurement than any since 

^ *' Magnei.** Although the ancients were unac- 
quaiDted with the powers of the magnetic needle, yet thejp 
were not ignorant of the attractive property of lode-stone; 
which is said to have been accidentally discovered by a 
peasant walking, in hob*nailed-shoes, over a rock of 
lode. 
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known ; one ship, which conveyed from Egypt 
a celebrated obelisk — of one solid block of 
granite 80 feet in length, that ^rmerly stood 
in the circus of Nero, apd is now erected befo^^ 
the church of St. Peter's — is said to have been 
ballasted with more than a thousand tons of 
grain f and another to have been 400 English 
feet in length : but these mu|st be viewfsd as phe- 
nomena in the naval architecture of that period. 
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Theatres.— Amphitheatres. — ^The Colisceum^^^j^d^ 
tors. — Combats of Wild-beasts. — Naiunachis. . , , , 

-■r,<'l)ill ■■Hinl J-l >-'T .'.hi ■ilIIIIJ-lll-»)fil// •!l'nl L 

•Giwt^jrbiKVoak RoUsMttu ttdi'db^^f^i'^i^lt^ 

Midiwn^tieD, mbre> milietry thA^s^tiat'Ktf'i 
loagJtune made but -b '■ ^etfU^ra^ uU^idf ' Uk^ 

lippbcwibed. tbe )vdTi))lMiti^ ^a6« aiJ(!lH^k^(i!M^ 

nia^ meloify al<Vay«yMn<iilllelMih>%ti'^iirii^MiM 

)ai4 dcindokir-tfaaivituM^^tod h'i^ fiftM(f m^ 
|M(e^iiiiedi«fc«t;tUi8atk4eBl sbti|««ittf tly'iol&y^ 

the means of .IdMiatiq^ «iV %tt1t6^M4Ulj^> «» 
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served. But it is certain, that their instrumental 
Biusic was extremely circumscribed, as the only 
stringed instrument they possessed was the 
cithara — a kind VH^e^'^^-Jd^ haip — of which 
there were, indeed, several varieties of form, 

-q»lrtri^%tttHWle aHRt^rci hiThd'iii)ae' of 

Their wind-instriunents were more numer- 

frfti«olfftM.f8si»*t«»^>tte*fe fiBoiiDLrtpi!e»Mrt». 
ft#%if jllW^ ,#5^Wr»:(JlMW«*er,. ; to Afireaibeto 
various powers : — and thfeJHig ptuhjiiw^o^ieil 

" A 
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teWftriis ^ iiwetitioB «f t&ff 0tf^i -i^ an 
iitetfoniaitsf of irincii the foUiMiHbo^ ^(m^AptuM' 
is extracted from a reeent <^ HiMidl^y ^f tftfth^j'^^ 
fpowthepOTofDnBu^y. s: lAloo/hun 

'♦ The mmt extraordinary of the lVl»4ilfttriii^ 
ifl0n<% or, incteedy of SLtiy othet kiMd; i^ >A)^' 
kydtmdicon, oir wat^^oTga^ : an ift^li'iiiAeitf*^' 
dtufoxninatisd, becaase ii wk perft)#iii^ j^j^ii 
or at least Mown, by ^ter. Vriid d'^^i^^ 
tion given by Vitrtfviqs, it wotild ^s^fc, tllalt Itie 
water, by whkii tfee ^ir wa» irop^i^ IniS^IW' 
pipes^ wag put in motion by pnm^s. '^^#qifii^^ 
tkw whethier it w^ flayed With the fiii^ji),o/^ 
its tonei modulated trf some^ nieicha^iii^l mfe^/^ 
hm excited considerable dispute. (%itiAa^^ 
speaits^ of it in t^ms^ wMch, if we overtook "^at^^ 
aUnd^ to i«3 beinj^ fitted by w«t^r ilist^M ^dT^ 
witid, woalti describe a modern brgari:-^ *' *'>n. f 



Vel qui Magna levi detrndem murmura tactu 



XlUOl 



Aintmefat mces segetti maderatbr a^tje 

Intonet erranti digUo, penilusque trahali .<^VMn'\6i 

VHte^^mar^es im (mwmu coifKiM umhmJ* ^jIT 

^'Whh^pa%fing;»B^aft^»yli|bUo«i^etoilf^ \'nU 
Fr<^ Ijfaawtpbtft Ymi 419^8 the il^n|>MPi:^( (m y > 
Uftniu^ber'diiptesth^c^.tU'e^ ^l.y^^{^ 

And swell and thunder as his art l^*|ggS^„^ , ,i^ ^^ 
The beanjy bar he heaves ! the waters wakp ! ^ ,,p 
And liquid lapses liquid music mafce. 
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f V AthoB^stifi^) wfto ^es a description oE rt^l 
ipl^lnai^Qr^ 8aj8.it ^as invented, in tbe time ofi 
thpJSft<J#iid Ptolemy Evergetes, by Ctesibias, a 
native of Alexandria, Ctesibius, however, can^ 
no^ tpr<3|«rly be called the inventor of the 
hy4rwli.0 fltgan, since it is but aa improvement 
Pfw>i[tnPI^'« ckpsydra^ or water-clock, that 
pl^ye|4 Ppoft flutes the hours of the night, at a 
tijpe wh(^i\ tb^ could not be seen on the index. 

•< Th^ ,^PP3t. satisfactory idea that can be 
form^ oft th[i^ instrument, 13 ftirnished by a 
largQ befiqtifu} medallion of Valentinian, in the 
C9Pe9Upn ;:of antiquities bequeathed to the 
Vajt^c^ by Christina, Queen of Sweden. On 
t^jrey^rse pf (his relic is represented an Ay- 
dfanUc orgauy with two men, one on the right, 
af^I pna on the lefi^ who appear to pump the 
water which plays, and to be listening to the 
sound. , It has only eight pipes, placed on a 
round pedestal ; and has neither keys nor per- 
formers." 

The <Mily other instruments with which 
they ^pear to have been acquainted, were the 
cymbal^ '^wnd various kinds of drums, one of 
which seeni^ to have borne a close resemblance 
to the taniBburine. 

The arainatic entertainments of the Romans 
aPK^,^ have been always accompanied with 
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Blusic. They originally^ indeed, consisted in 
Mttle more than dances to the sound of the flute. 
Dialogue was only gradually introduced: at 
first, in coarse, and frequently obscene, couplets, 
which obtained the name of fescermine verseff 
from the name, as it is supposed, of the city 
whence they originated ; * afterwards, in satires, 
still accompanied with music and dancing; and 
it was not until about the year of Rome 512 
that an attempt was made to represent a regular 
comedy. From this period the drama progres- 
sively improved, and the plays which still exist 
8u£5ciently attest the excellence to which thi$ 
q)ecies of composition arrived: while the for- 
tunes acquired by some of the actors afibrd 
abundant proof of the estimation in which the 
histrionic art was held, notwithstanding that^ 
according to the Roman law^ the profession ol 
an actor was declared infamous, and those wW 
practised it were deprived of the rights iX 

citizens. ^ 

• p/:oI 
« " Fe^penmne verses" Thegeuerally received opimoH i$g 
th^t these vta^ t»ok their name from Feceramp ^r(A^ 
ofEtruria, DOW Galesa, in the ecleiiastical states. , But. 
according to Macrobius^ it is derived from the, word^ J^ 
cinum, a charm — and the verses v^ere originally used as 
a protection against witchcraft. 



q '.'/;; .nl:!'/^ 
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The Romaa ppuiedy >vas, at fijwfe wl>fd?Jjf 
borrowed froip the Oreeks, ei^d it lYf^s Iftpg 
before the Latin stage: could bpast of an origiiui^ 
compositioiu When delivered from th^ trfuo* 
mels of iiQitatioD^ their plays be{:aii9je moa:^ 
descriptive o£ Roman character and o^Uf^; 
but it may be doubted wbetha: they did TOt 
lose more in purity of taste than they .gwiecji in 
originality, for we find, that the stage degepe^ 
rated soon after the fall of the republic, an^ y^as 
at; length abandoned to dapoers and buffqons. 
7he change has, indeed, been ascribje^ to . ^ 
policy of the emperors, who ar^ : sa^ to bnye 
epcouraged the representati(m of law comedy 
and pantomime^ in order to divert the atteptio^ 
of the lower classes of the public from the m^a* 
sures of government : but we may re^^M;^^^^/ 
l^esume, that it could not J^ave b^f^Ji^^^^jr 
^ipted, bad not the decliQe of dram^^ g^iw 
^^elfled the way to it . : , 

Tragedy was not introduced, at Kom^ m)tft 
long after comedy was known ; and the pieces 
idH'Cfittent are so few, as to afford but little 
JiiaihsW judging of the genera! merit oTthetf 
fi^ipmuse. 

g^^e^la^was usually §]uccjeede4 byafarce^ 
which was performed by afltmj^ur $►, Jh^m W^ 
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Yllr.j'jffv^' ')t':7/ 7'jii) Ji:fl* nirJ't'/i fl ti /ui ynfrf 

ttaae were usually trained to perform tricks, does not dis* 
tinctly appear J but there is no doubt that the Emperor 
Galba possessed an etep'hant ivhiSi watlt^d upon a^'rtji^ 
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flfii^ ithfljr 'mast: ^hswil^eeii JMwAfUe ^"^ ^ 
gf0»t^^r«4)f iheitopdieiVBau r¥ety40{tlil&p tMsk 
haye been destructive of that great cbmhti of 

im^ t^fefiwefe bev^ltawe4 toiia^^^ 

«i()ll%)is «ff|»)nboti»i. apd partly to ?be ij^tttabutdl 
to a custom which prttvailed^ of prefixing;ti9filhis 

ite*m«iti^l)^pp»flKwhfeht?|Fa%Tpe«hnp»jfln^^ 

m^re as 4n .Midi^tiw =Qf ^tli!^ f^#«taj(;l«rf i<9iili9 

a6MjHaUy.eiflvl?it«4iQn ith^ 
maybe, it is certain that they were generally 
usfcd, at least by iiifcfrioir *fct6rs'? ^,' as the 
female ^characters were perf6ripe^*,liy iiieiii' 0iey 
jheii contributed ^o heighten tf^e rjllusidn. Ifl 
such pieces too as the Mq;i|pcbl9i of I'lw 
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h taken— in %iii(*^ the ^ii<tff<S6y tfiF IW"^ 

turhs on ihemmketie ^e peiSoh^ 

the use of masks would coftttiM^iB^j^e^iS^ 

I«»^^PW bc«ft%etf l#o*ctbr^^ ' 

^ite^'^fer ticcoiiip«*iie(FWi!i wift t^^ 
jk>[Jpri^f6 g^ift^, Biitit^ds^iifbbkb^conflftia 
l^%B8*l?^If»a6^f i^flie,:or single speedies r W* 
Wi?Jteitii»f^d th&t^ir^as a^e* tbdMo^ 
aita k ^^ iSri^niiHy rkK»kkea'%r'i^ t5i^ 

JtoreA ^hiafiie % his- dbiaSieti^ ikr Mt^efl 
yfis:^n»'eniwe;''*^''^"--' ^- ^'' ' '^'^ '- '-^ 
'^'^^ti^SSm^y^^b^^ <ABeai 

*^,'^«Sft ffifei^dy -e^ «tfe*bbtt Twig^ 
^Hfiiii,^.^^tiigb ^«t£fiM^ thar re^hd tothe nm^ 
l^t^%]&ehce theH^^^bfdd are used ^o d^iiicVielHfi 
tiliteeta^Mj^ckoiF^cAnc^ and tragedy: ^^iflSai 
'kriMe - ^ctws muttlly perfbrmed ba^ci^letf ^ 
but on some occasions they wore wooden j^gcKII. 
1Phe'>^pit)&Wed dlan^.^ used • castanets, which 
kbff ^tdyed iii^ tifli&on with the nrasic^ in th^ 
imtVk^f MV l^aotisM: in the V^iimmU, kiiA 
KI^^Ilftntt>ori€ftl^r«nd it ap^p^rs, botb> that 
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AlQQr&iiiviulQd Soaiiii noR do thftdauGss nCthf 
and the Salterello, as danced- aVil^fir'^a^^Xrt^ 

Jpww*^a«*w«fiPfl"W*i iiff,it^J^ qB 'w K«4 irti» " - 
mm pn:Prpl¥»biMt3( i^.;Wf ^mxi^ ii^^K*miif» 

JMMWftt iWWt/ -,-f<, ■ ,■■1(1 1 ,:ii..Mfi-.-)t>'>(iUi^iio Im! 
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iiis/i^T^^^^, Tim. JMim^B. 9fi 

^f^l^e ~^^fi^ ..fs fOMitset i>fi««»j«f. «i4|.iini 
4}^w-. JE)kfWML«9f 4#/.4)lg^t mfRk'tot^B 

Wm§i» 6^ (P to ,«ttSff9fc|I»;.att(P^ of tto 
senate; and, in the reign of TifciBVkifi^ tlM 
g)^|ei«.nwa..,iB Q09«^u^c$b bMwh«d &«n 

b»N)jtfWe;ftf8>4t)»»fo48»#9i«dMU]C f<9mtisi^MM 
4gMi#>^t^igi8t)tl 9aAii!im9l^yMl»9Kem ^ 

tvytt ^.vnltn Uiux ,>!'j')l»5l'3'>q« o(H),()t- iiiittiioi 

which must have been derived from tne public bounty, it 
yM 40f9(tQOl df^p^r tm wbai} roiiutelfais wm WtioW«dj 
Thfiy 4N:<>tab^>pri<tod laigdyibyxfchil^itg ibcir^aitoiiti 
«trfili?ii«^ ^falaiiimei»t8«HfTikal>*hfts4Pikblicitfi^^ 
were not very IwcniU?^ way be conjectured fivm^ ikn^ 
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m^iiats of die Ia# ;' ifi^ieb^. us litis been already 
observed, beld theii^professttrnMo be iiifiandiis; 
uidy indeed, the majority of those who em« 
braced it were.daves. Even Augustus, who 
was their greatest p^rotectbr, orcfered one cele- 
brated cokk^^n to be ptrt>ficly ^ivftfpped throoj^ 
llie theaitres for having presumed to intrigue 
with a Roman matron ; and banHhed anothert 
firom Italy for affi^nting one of die audience 
who hiosd him. 

Scenic exhibidons were, for a long time, tt^ 
to be snbversite of the mbrals of di4ped|it(j^ 
and; so late as the yettr of tiMieWB^^Wi^ci^ 
passed die senate prc^bi«i»l^»d^ §Hl^lMljfi^ 
theatres within ^v I mii^#%hir i^^P^lMft Wi 
]M4^ud{ee gaW <i^y'W^^ift)o»^ is 

well ii^mm upbiimim^c^^sOi'mi^of^mi^ 
fiiQ^»i«» dioa^^iflb^ #Me^e«%a»lfe<iWfe^iW 
e^ i/I%i^v&»t:pimfitimbiie b«S4litf^^(#c^d:^4l9» 

contain 40,000 spectators, and others were 

that ft law wae ehtctedv in the! «igb xft\\\e Ejapnot» M{ 
ijn^Diniw; wliieli limited the iew»lidi^1p9$yH^g^ 
them w MBXtrabttlif ary od^ mi^'^fi^49 
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und utmings were used to guard against die sim 
iind rain ; nor were the audience adcommodAtied 
with 6eats; but, at a later period, they were 
cov^ed,' tihd built with regular rows of stonie 
benches, rising above each other, and divided 
acco^jdmg^to the nuik of thpse who were to oc- 
cupy them, ^bf^low^t rows were appropriated 
to the ^eittitorsD/aiid foreign ambassadors, the 
nextfmn^mi^l^Aiflmif^ts, and the remiedikler 
to the public*^ and' ft' a^ipeai's, that the foremost 
se^ts ^ ^i(e * (Qov^re^t wltk ciistildnd, while those 
assigned ib the lower classes were left bare. As 
tAlli0ii&ljeqvaih)rr aiMbted [g^r^l^iiM^ycd^ese 
j&tiiiotions ^v£r/:§^^rl<^bto ^ itb^Kpifi^ilm; 
\afMi>wi& lidi&^qgfecf^er^ dppfti!$iM: i^^spH^^^t^gr 

4«k»fcditeiJifi^'feirti<9t*J* pk«<fe i>*oardi9g)to/t3^ 

J?«r4«^^i541[y pf tMf ni^t(^ep!^afcd«fcri|)tfc^ 

ii©dw«¥rs^feaied^: ^t^ ^ift if|t^t^4jftjfrf"ib# 

^i£»riaaxic€^i by »^:»ii)^vC(irUii«. [/• , / c> 

Tlk»fBfmtQth M, geneful atipmaMewbeijbaq^ 
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" '« 1^0 veiW were theii o'er marWe strdctures't^Weitf,'''''" 
TbeoMMMgntmstiffliwiitainlMiaeitigBui^ xti «) 

Gtfford, ArtofZove,h,u 

lirequcnl^' audi tcgdaTgr'^thij^ wm0 fktka^ttdfy 

4^1n tebdjt^ kid* in' 1^ 4tor'<^if|td' wab 
eighty arches^ Aiid dMdsIl jmcy foav(fttogrie«^i# 
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^^idy ^||)o^ to th|s air. t An arc«4e wd«c 

vhich prereated tho^ ^ac^ideiiU tbat iMgbt 
colieipivi^ i)ftye ftrisea from the p^re^ure of tl^ 
Ydf^ crowds by whi<;h it wa^ frrqu^nied. The 
a^rfpgement of tb^ seata vf^s sUpilar to tbftt ui 
t|^^ th9ILtrefi» aiM^i ^ cpiiii;>^tg pf wUdrbeiiU 
^fifi(^timw feim^^ a part of th^.amtt«eineM^ 
tbe iMT^iuii ,W98 strongly fenced^ and woiscled bji 
i| caoal» to guard tb^ spectn^tora Against tbeir 
attiiclis: jl^so pr^tciAi/^^j . however, were not 
4w#y# sp&ci^t) wd imtai)0^ occurned m 
which the animals sprang across tbe barrier. 
7hl9 bug^ pUe wga ?fiNPed Iq^ VetpltsuiQ and 
Tmh with a pc^n of the materJMsi e»d on 
tbe 1^ ol» Nero's goid^si palac0; its form wit 
ctvi4) wd ^ is #ttppv9^0d $p b^v^, ^^ppptainod U|»f . 
Wf^^^:^ eighty rtiP^wwJ PWPODf* 1 a m^tad»- 
tbut wofdd stagger beUef did nqp (b^. ^a«( ruim 
of ib« anf^e f^rip stUi. fiiUfiently attest thf^ 
iM)P«ri^pft)i^q^«lf[^qi», . 

Tfe^ AQi^(M9tre» werf? JWB^^r roofed^ but. 
ib«F ¥^ie. provided with ftiripi?gftap4 ^N», 
t}fil» w«re i»»j^ifnt^ (be.pAo madp usoi^ 

WAbr9lb% wd broadrl^rifipMN^ h»% to prot^ 
tke»^4Wilbeweitfifir-! > : 
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among the captives, or malefactors ; theti s\tives 
were tlidned to the profession; and; when' the 
encoiTragement which it afterwards received 
rendered it lucrative, it was adopted by many 
free persons. They wei'e largely recompensed 
£Mr any signal act of bravery, and, when they 
had particularly distinguished themselves, or 
bad grown old in the service, they were per«* 
roitted to retire on a pennon; butthepuUic 
fiivor with which their exertions was rewarded 
never prevented their employment from being 
looked upon with lEibhorrenee, and stigmatized 
wHh infemy* 

They fought with Various weapohs, and it 
was customary to oppose those to each otiiet 
whos6 arms and manner of ^gaging were most 
diiMimilar. Some appeared in complete armoar, 
and others were only provided wilti a tiifl^t,' 
and a net in which they endeavouried to ^tabgle 
their adversary, whom they then instantly slew; 
if foiled in the attempt, dwir only resource was 
in flight, and if overtaken by theit. exponent 
before they had adjusted the net for a second* 
cafet, their own fete was promptfy decidcdi^ 
Biit when a glaidralor was only wounded, hef' 
lowered his sword in token of submisdoti, and 
bis doom then dep^bded on the^dll of the spee- 
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talors, who pressed down their thumbs if they 
chose to save him, but held them up if it was 
tbmr pleasure that he should be slain. Incre«- 
dible as it may appear, this inhuman signal was 
very commonly givwi ; always, indeed, if the 
unfortunate man betrayed either inexpertnesd 
or timidity; and it was only when his skill and 
courage seined to promise future sport that his 
life was spared. ITie wretched victim seldom 
offered fiirther resistance : he was even expected 
to receive the fatal stroke in a becoming pos- 
ture; and when killed, or even mortally wound- 
ed^ he was dragged, with a hook, from thd 
arena, and thrown into a common receptacle 
for the carcasses of the miserable beings who 
Vere thus slaughtered. His opponent was 
crowned with palm, and cheered by the plau- 
dits of the barbarians, who found diversion in 
diiiB scene of murder; and who, not content 
with the sacrifice of one fellow creature, glutted 
their thirst of blood with repeated combats 
which lasted firom the morning until night. Nor 
let it be supposed that these brutal exhibitions 
were confined to the rabble of Romet the most 
distinguished among the knights and patricians, 
the very magistrates and consuls, the emperors 
themaelves, and even females of rank, sanctioned 
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^t«p by, ibe^ presence^ and joined m the crwA 
sigpal pf destruction. Nay, so far was^ the fer^r 
iuous mapia carried^ that somp of th0 yonng 
mobility actually entered the li^ts on the arena 
tJtiemsehes, and contended^ as aroateursi with 
Ihe cprnmop he^4 of prksa^htej^t 
, The fir^t puUie combats of gjiadifirtora took 
|dace at Boipe in the close of the fifth c$ntar]p 
from the foundation of the qify, when they were 
fiis^hibited by two byothersh-^nained SrQt3uf*-al 
tlxe funeral of thefr iSoI^er, From that period 
t^ey Ijtecame frequent, on such p^c^Mei^^ and id 
process of tipie they were introduced intd tjla 
entertainm^ts given to the people by the vaaf^ 
p^tes on puUic f^tivalsu a^d evea by iodtm 
duals who were desirous of acquiring popularity*^ 
J^, lengthf t)i^ constituted so inat^riala poriim 
qf thipse fes^vit|eS| thei ten thousand ^adiatom 
a^e,s^i}tohay^£pug]^ is\ Kcme alo9e duri>)g 
the celebration c^ T^jan's triumph over the 

•• *• Tbe Emperor Gordian, while yet only a private 
citiMn, is said to Yrav« prea^nted^ ^n more than one occa- 
•ioo^ ive hnndsBd pairs of pufckuski gldfiitdi)^ to ihe 

** Where, Influenced by the rabble's bloody will, 
WS^ thutebi bent back they popnlai'ly kill.^ 
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Damm; and weh wits the waste of liuAaian 
li&ooeancMledbydicse barbarous shoim through* 
out the pfovinidesy that In Eumpe <mlj, upwards 
of tweaty thousand IMn have petished by ih€ih 
ki o«c maatb* Some ^hedks were occasionally' 
iniposed on tfaeait fii^t by a law^ procured by 
QO0po, to pre^nt their behig exhibited by any 
candidate for o£Sce, ^nd secondfy by an edict Of 
Augustas to confine them to Certain periods of 
the year; but these we)*e a^^erwards rescinded^ 
aild oi^y serve to ptace in a broader light the 
sangttinai*y dispo^on of the people for whom 
soeii restraints were necessary. They were pro- 
hibited during the reJgn of Ccftistantiitet btitso^ 
strong wa$ the predileetioii Of the public iti 
thdt* favor^ that neither the mandate of the Em* 
perof,Hoi* the intiV>duct{on of Cbristianityi could 
entirely suppress l^em, until the imqjtion of 
the Goths, ttndet Alario, put a stop to every 
speetes of diversion throughout Italy. Thus* 
during the space of heariy sevett centuries, were 
these inhtmlan spectacles suffered ^o corhipt 
and brutalize the banners of the {]^ople ; and, 
iii the polished capital of the civHized world, 
iml^i^ides^ human b^gs were sacrificed to k* 
depravity of taste which has no parallel in the 
atfliabWWitagenatlohisV ' '^^ 
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t)f the combats of wild-beasts little more in 
Imown thau, that vast numbers of different ani- 
mals, . both foreign and domestic^ ware tfaiis 
destroyed: eleven tbc^sand are said to have 
been killed during. the celduratioh. of Tn^ui'a 
triumph, to.w)[i.i^h allusion hw been already 
made, and five hundred li<ms, in a few days, 
on another similar occasion:* 

We should feel dispos^ to dQubt the possibility 
of collecting togetjier such vast numbers of 
tho^e animals, did we not recollect the wide 
extent of African territory that was tributary 
to the Romans afler the subjugation of Car- 
thage,^ the arid wastes of which were only 
inhabited by wild blasts; and were we not 
acquainted with the fact that, ^^^^^^g ^® rei^ 
of the emperor Commodus, Kpns were protected 
as royal game, and whoever killed one, although 
in self-defence, was subjecj; to a heavy penalty* 
But Gommodus was a sportsman qf no com- 
mon order, and if we may credit the records of 
his feats in the. arena, was, alone, equal to the 
destruction of the whole tenants of a forest. 

. Such was the spirit engendered by the scenes 
of blood with which the people were familjlarized, 
that ipalef^ctors, and linfoftuna^e Christians 
during the period of the persecution ftgpiuft. 
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ih^m^ -w^re icdmpselled to > ride tlrar Uvea in 
tk^^ imequal c^ptesta. And in the lime oS 
l^^rp^ Ckri^fm^ yr^^ dvpssu^in aklns, and, 
^u^ ^ifgoised^lirere. forced to c^^ot^d inlb 
df)g^fSi4*Ptber ferocious ami^idjs, by whidk 
they were devp^ij^.; Wltt^oatpctsitiveevideiicey 
it would be unjust to rank among the amuse- 
inents of the Hoinan people, an atrocity, frbm 
the very contemplation of which the mind 
recoils with horror; but we have the i|ndoubt«dt 
authority of Tacitus for the fact, that tb^ese, and 
even greaj^r cjruelties, were committed ; and a 
passage in Juv^iiJr-^faoiigh variously inter- 
preted*'— seems to warrant the conclusipn that 
the arense of the amphitheatres were the polluted 
scenes of their consummation.^ 

ThercJ were also aquatic theatres, termed 
NaumachicB^ — ^the centre of which presented, in 
lieu of an arena, a spacious pool — where naval 

* " Scenei of their coiHsumm^tHon*^ Tacitus^ speaking 
of the crn«l|jes inflicted on the; Christiaoa hylNtto, says, 
that they wetie not otily doihed in skins and thea bunted 
by dogs, bat smearbi with some infkininable substance 
aDd burned as tdrcbes during the night. His ^ords 
arc t— ** etpereuntihus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis 
gonlecti laniatu canum interirant, aut crucibus qffixi, out 
jiamfnqndif alque, uhi defigisset dies, ifi usum noclurni 
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cngmeilieiiti m^ke exkibittd Bat iIm^ nrfffite 
iepiwflitftlk>n of ^ Wtde, iktid tl« ifilWs leni 
bhacet '<rf blMdftbed) could not tttrtisfy the pr^ 
taikig pmAofatbrAlbi^ hdttiMe^' ttnd ra theM 
dbb' thd 4€iii0t6d aoMT^ were oMsMifhied t<^ 
oppoee eacii oAer ift iBOftal «&iife. 

luminis urtrentur. Ann. |. xv. c. 44. and in another part 
he says^' that this took placb in the ctrcus, ,. 

llle passage in Juvenal, to whieh allusion has been 
jfaade, T9aft^f3tlt>#s2<^ ' ;''*'*' ' ■ *- 

^ Pontl^gemmrii- t(B^'iUcdisiUtl&, 
QkA stantts ardeM, ^ifixo guttwe Jitmanig 
Et kiims mediam Adatt Mtt n jiren#tii.'* 

and has been thus translated : — . 

'* But let great Tigellinus be his tlienie : 

Then shall he, smear*d with pitch, and wrappM ia firci 

In fierce convulsions, at the stake expire ; 

Of, thrtf thefumm'd sand, be draggM to doom. 

Of licaltsthe pfty, i&pl0tn4 ike mob ofR9me.** 

Owen. 
<^ But glafict at TigdlMW» «fid yoo shkic^ 
Ch«tfi*d t6 a «la^e, id piiMhf tabtB, atid IS^H^ 
' Logabr <M]t torch, the ^cepcmisg shadev of ttight ; 
Or, urHbitig on v hook, are dragif d anMitfd^ 
Andy with yomr imanigled memberiy ptoogk thefnoonl/ 

GfffvftL 

. It will be perceived^ that neither of these translation! 
convey the literal meaning of the original; nor indeed 
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woald that be possible^ as it can only be understood by 
inference, and even tbe Latin text is subject to various 
readings. But they are selected from a great number* in 
order to show the impression under which they were 
written ; and although they do not expressly assign the 
amphitheatre as the scene, yet both the learned translators 
admit, in their notes, that such was their construction 
of the passage. It is not, indeed, easy to ascribe, with 
any degree of probability, another meaning to the word 
arena, which. It must be observed, was universally used 
synonymously with amphitheatre. 



M 
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CHAP. XV. 

Male Attire.^ The Toga. — The Virile-Robe.— The 
Tunic— Linen. — Hats and Caps. — Drawers. — Stock- 
ings, — Sandals. — Buskins. — Gloves. — Mode of Wearing 
the Hair and Beard. — Wigs. — Ear-rings. — Seals. — 
Rings. — Ornaments of Senators and Knights.-— Militarj 
Uniform. 

The original dress of the Romans, of both 
sexes, was the toga. It was a round and ample 
robe, open in front to the waist, but closed at 
the bottom, and without sleeves. It envelopped 
the whole body ; and, leaving tlie right arm at 
liberty, was drawn over the left shoulder^ on 
which it was gathered into a knot, from which 
a large lappet fell over the breast, on which it 
was so arranged as to form a kind of pocket. 
It was formed of woollen cloth, the quality and 
size of which varied as taste or circumstances 
directed. Horace represents a rich man as 
seriously admonishing one of more slender 
revenue not to attempt to vie with him in the 
size of his robe; and he exclaims with in- 
dignation against an upstart who displayed his 
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wealth in a toga of six ells.^ It was worn in 
various folds over the arm and upon the breast^ 
and their arrangement appears to have been an 
object of no common attention: indeed, of such 
importance were these graces considered, that 
the learned Quintilian explains, at considerable 
length, the manner in which a barrister should 
display his robe, so as to increase the effect of 
his pl^ding; and the orator Hortensius, wtirn 
consul, made a public, and serious, complaint to 
the judges, of his colleague in office, for having 
pressed against him in a narrow passage, and 
deranged the folds of his dress. 

The form of the toga was the same for every 
condition of citizen, and the colour generally 
adopted was plain white ; but the latter was 
varied, in some instances, and ornaments were 
added according to the rank of the wearer* 
Thus, that which was worn by generals, when 
they entered Home in triumph, was a tissue of 
purple and embossed gold, with an embroidery 
of palm leaves ; and that used by the knights, 
at their general review, in the ides of July, was 
of purjJe striped with scarlet and white, which 
hfid formerly been the habit of the ancient 

1 Borat, Epist. 1. i. ep. 18. — Epod> ep. 4. 
M *4 
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kings. The saterdotal and magisterial toga^ 
was bordered with purple : this was called the 
prcetextau'robey and it was also worn, by ybun^ 
persons of family, witli the addition of a goldei^ 
ball upon the breast, pendent from a coUaii 
They took it at twelve years of age, previous to' 
which they were clothed in a vest with sleeves: 
girls wore it until they were married; boysj 
uniil they were invested with the virile-robe. 

Tlie investiture of the toga-^irilts was a 
ceremony of great solemnity, as well as festivify. 
The friends and relatives oS the youth being 
assembled on the occasion, he was strifq>ed of 
the prsetextan-robe, and the golden ball was 
^on5ecrated to the Lares. He was then clothed 
in a toga of pure white, without ornament, and 
conducted by the whole company; followed by 
the servants and retainers of his house and near 
connexions, to the capitol, where prayers and 
sacrifices were offered to the gods» Thence he 
was taken, with the same parade, to the Forum, 
to make his public entry into the world <m that 
spot where probably the most important scenes 
of his future life were to be acted. After which 
the day was concluded with a feast, to which 
the dependants of the family were admitted, 
and presents were distributed amon^ the guests. 



t.. 
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During the early period of the republic, 
>young men were not allowed to take the virile- 
robe until the completion of their seventeenth 
year. But the indulgence of parents afterwards 
reltaed this rule, and, under the emperors, it 
lif&7reqnently granted to boys of more tender 
age : Augustus gave it to his grandsons in their 
fifteenth year, and Nero was only fourteen 
when he received it from Claudius. Although 
itvas viewed as the distinctive sign of man- 
hqU, and those who adopted it were from that 
timi admitted into the society of men, yet they 
were only considered as entering upon a novi- 
ciate, which did not entitle them to the privileges 
of that rank until more matuire experience gavt^ 
th^n a better claim to the distinction : whence 
they were called Tyros,^ which was the name 
applied to the cadets of the army, and to 
90ldiers during their first campaign, and is still 
used by us^ in a similar, though more general, 
sense. 

The colour of the common toga being white, 
and the stuff woollen, they were, necessarily, 
cleansed by fullers; ai^d as that operation re- 
quired more frequent repetition than was some- 

« ^« lyroi," Lat. Tironcs. 
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times convenieDt, they were not fdways of the 
most delicate appearance. But on festividsj it 
was otherwise: and those who aspired to em- 
ployments in the State, made a point of appear* 
ing in robes of resplendent whiteness, which 
was heightened by the application of chalk. 
Their superior lustre obtained for these, the 
distinctive appellation of togce candid^f and 
for those who wore them, that of candidati^ 
which has descended to modem competitors for 
office. 

When citizens, accused of any crimen were 
summoned to appear before the Jodges, both 
they, and their relations and clients, all appeared 
hi old and soiled robes, in order to excite com* 
passion. It was filso usual for all persons to 
dress thus in times of public calamity. But 
this must not be confounded with the &mily 
mourning, which was blacky or, according to 
some authors, iron-grey. 

Every Roman citizen had a right to wear 
th^ toga 2 it was, nevertheless, considered as a 
dress of ceremony, and, in swne measure, as 
a mark of superiority; and the lower classes 
seldom wore more than the tunic, or under- 
dress, It was also usual to throw it aside in 
the house, and it ww rarely worn in the oom* 
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try : but in the citj, and in all public places, it 
would have been deemed indecorous in any one 
above the rank of a plebeian to appear with- 
out it; and in foreign countries, it was worn 
as a distinction. Indeed, so much importance 
did the Romans attach to it, that exiles 
were deprived of the right to wear it during 
the term of their banishment ^ Germanicus 
having appeared without it, in Egypt, was 
reprimanded by Tiberius for the neglect, as a 
want of respect to the customs of his country : 
as Sctpio Africanus had been, by his fellow 
citizens,. for a similar omission at Syracuse. 

But, under the Emperors, the toga began to 
fall into disuse: already, in the reign of 
Augustus, the middle classes wore it no longer, 
or those who contmned it generally appeared 
vith a cloak over it. Augustus was indignant 
at the innovation, and gave orders that no 
iDitizen should be allowed to enter the circus, 
or the forum, but in a toga alone: but con- 
venience prevailed over his commands, and 
}Mh the use of the cloak became very general, 
and its ornaments very qdendid. Hadrian, 
also, endeavoured to enforce the continuance 
of the toga, and required of the senators and 
imights that they should never appear abroad 
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without it : he himself setting the example, by 
constantly wearing it, even at table, although 
that was contrary to estaldished usage. Not- 
withstanding these efforts in ihvor of the 
ancient costume, few, excq)t the great, and 
their immediate dependants, retained then:ise of 
it after this period ; and the caprices of taste 
and fashion, aided by an extended Intercourse 
with foreign nations, contributed, afterwards, 
to the introduction of various changes in their 
dress, which it would be both tedious and un« 
interesting to describe* 

There was one peculiarity attending the 
toga, which, however, deserves notice : — it was 
fashioned in the loom, and was so neariy ready 
for use when it left the hands of the weaver^ 
that when once the seam was fastened \!idiich 
connected it at the bottom, it required no further 
attention from the tailor. Of the exact quality 
of the materials of which it was formed, we are 
necessarily ignorant ; but it appears, that the 
Romans were not acqu£unted with those modem 
means of dressing cloth which consist in shear- 
\ng and pressing, and to which it owes mueh-ef 
its present elegance. 

Both men and women wore a close woollen 
vest — called a tunic — underneath the toga ; Imt 
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with this difference, at first, tliat those of the 
men reached only to the knees, while those 
worn by Uie women fell to their feet, and had 
dee^es; which would, then, have been considered 
an effeminacy in men, although, at a later period, 
they were universally adopted: the dress was, 
indeed, altogether unknown to their ancestors, 
who, in the early ages, wore no other covering 
than the toga. The tunic was fastened round 
the waist with a girdle, which served also as a 
purse, and at was considered slovenly to appear 
in public withovit it. Under this outer tunic, 
most pec^le wore another of a lighter texture, 
which served them in lieu of a shirt ; but this 
also was woollen ; for it was not until the time 
of the Emperors that linen was introduced. 
It was first brought from Egypt, and whether 
from its coarseness, or its rarity, made its way 
but slowly into public estimation ; and so little 
were its real qualities understood, or appre- 
ciated, that, even in the third century, it was 
usually interwoven with stripes of purple and 
gold-thread, by which its softness was entirely 
destroyed. 

The Romans did not usually wear hats : not 
that their use was unknown; or that they were 
unprovided with them; for they bad various 
M 5 
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kinds of both hats and caps; but it was only 
customary to wear them on joumies, or at 
the public games; and, in the city, they usually 
went bareheaded, or covered themselves with 
a corner of the toga. When they began to 
wear a covering on the legs, they, in lieu of 
stockings, wore bandages of cloth or Itn^i ; but 
even this indulgence was looked upon as effemi- 
nate, and could only be excused on the plea 
of illness. Neither did they wear breeches:^ 
but with the military dress, and when riding, 
they used tight drawers, which did not reach to 
the knee* It was, doubtless, in alliision to this 
want of an under covering, that Csesar is re- 
presented as arranging his robe at the moment 
of his assassination, — << that he might fall with 
decency." 

On the feet, both men and women wore, 
eitlier sandals, --which were shoe soles fastened 
with thongs of leather across the foot ; or 
buskins, reaching nearly to the calf, and open 
in front from the instep upwards, where they 
were laced close to the leg: the shoe-part 

3 '* Breeches ^^ iv«re adopted^ at a later period^ in imita- 
tion of the Gauls. There is an edict of the emperor 
Honorius, prohibiting the use of foreign dresses, among 
which they are mentioned. 
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terminated in a point which bent upwards. 
Cork soles and high heels were general : nor 
was the &shi(m confined -to the ladies: the 
priests always wore them: on the stage also, 
and in public ceremonies, when an extra- 
ordinary d^pree of dignity was assumed, they 
were commonly used ; and even Augustus con- 
descended to add to his stature by these ineans* 
The bad^ins were, at first, made of undressed 
leather ; then, of fine skins of difierent kinds ; 
afta:ward8, of woollen, linen, and even silk, of 
different colours ; and finally, they were deco- 
rated with embroidery. Persons of patrician 
rank wore an ornament, of silver, on the instep, 
in the form of a crescent; and the buskins of 
senators were always black. 

It has been doubted whether the Romans 
wore gloves : they are, however, alluded to by 
various ancient authors, and the younger Pliny 
expresdy mentions them.^ But there is one 
iqppendage to modem dress, so indispensable to 
delicacy, that it is difiicult to conceive how it 
could have been overlooked; and yet it no 
where q>pears that they were acquainted with 
the use of the pocket-hand-kerchief. Some men 

♦ Piin. Epist. J. iii. ep. 5. 
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of distinction, indeed, but diiefly barristers, 
wore, pendent from the neck, a long slip of 
linen— called a Sudarium: but this was only 
used, as it's name implied, to wipe perapimtioa 
from the face; and could not, from the situation 
in which it was worn, have been employed for 
any less delicate purpose. 

During the early ages of the commonwealth 
the Romans allowed their hair and beards to 
grow, merely clipping them . occasionally as 
necessity required. The custom of shaidng 
was not introduced until the middle of the 
fifth century, wlien, as we are told by Livy,* 
barbers were first brought from Sicily. After 
that period, it became fashionable. to wear the 
hair short, curled, and perfiimed with tl^ 
greatest care, and the beard close shaved, until 
the time of Hadrian, who, to hide some ex- 
crescences on his chin, revived. the habit of 
wearing the beard : but it was dn^ped soon 
afterwards, and was never resorted to' except ' 
in time of mourning, when it was customary to 
let both the hair and beard grow* 

Young persons, of both sexes, wore the hair 
twisted into a knot on the crown of the head ; 

5 Tit, Liv. 1. V, c. 41. 
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bttt when boys took the toga, it was cut short, 
and part was thrown into the fire in honor of 
Apollc^ part into the water as an offering to 
Nqptone. The first clippings of the beard 
were preserved with mudi care, and consecrated 
to S€Hne divinity : there was no fixed period for 
this solemnity, but whenever it occurred, it was 
a day of great ceremony and rcgoicing. 

It is well known that the ancient philosopheisi 
allowed their beards to grow; less, at first, 
through affectation than indifference; but in 
time^ they preserved them as a mark of gravity 
and wisdom, and a long beard became so essen- 
tial an appendage to philosophic dignity, that 
Lucian mentions one of them, who, being a 
candidate for a professor's chair, was considered 
incompetent to fill it on account of the scan- 
tiness of the honors of his chin. 

Baldness was looked upon as a deformity, 
and to conceal it, wigs were invented about the 
tima of the first emperors. We are told, that 
Otho had a kind of scalp of fine leather, with 
locks of hair upon it so well arranged as to 
appear natural: yet Domitian, who reigned 
some years after him, did not find means. to 
hide his want of hair, though so mortified by it 
that he could not bear to hear the subject of 
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baldneti mentioned. Hie cbevalier Fdlatl 
asserts,-^in his notes on Polybiiu^ — ^ duitwigs 
were in use hekate the time of Hannttisi; and 
he cites fi passage, from that author, not only to 
prov^ that Hannibal vore one himself Imb^ Io 
infer, firom the manner in which the &ct is 
related, that it wi» not then considered a nordty. 
However that may be, it is certain, that th6 
custom was not introduced into Rome unlil the 
period already mentioned. It is, indeed, appa* 
rent» that it was unknown in the time of Julius 
Caesar : for, it is well understood, that he 
valiKd his crown of laurels, more as a covering 
for his baldness, than for the honor it conferred; 
and it may fairly be presumed, that if wigs had 
been generally worn, he would not have n^kcted 
so easy a method of concealing it. 

Caesar was, notwithstanding^ a remarkably 
handsome man: tall, and well made, of an open 
countenance^ fair complexion, and fine dark 
eyes of great vivacity ; and he was by no means 
inattentive to heighten these advantages by those 
of dress. Contrary to gaieral custom, he wore 
a flowing tunic whidi fell down to his feet, with 
sleeves which reached to the hands, and were 

^ B. iii. ch. 16. 
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edged ivUk Mnge; and» in his youth) he net the 
fashion of wearing ear-rings, which waA pre^* 
vkmAy confined to females, and to sfanfes, who 
were dnefly distinguished in that manner from 
freemen: it continued to be genera), aoKWi; 
yoimg men of &mily, until the time of Aieaumder 
Severus, who, himself adhering closdy to a 
manly simplicity of dress, abolished this e&mi*- 
ntM foppery. 

A plain ring, of iron or gold according to 
tbeir rank, was, during a long period, the only 
ornament worn by the men : the former be- 
l<Higed to the Plebeians. The golden ring was, 
origtnally, an honorary distinction peculiar to 
knights and senators; but, in tiroe^ it became 
common to all Roman citizens, and was eren 
conferred by some of the emperors on their 
freed-men. This ring was worn on the third 
finger of the left hand, and it became usual to 
mount it with an engraved stone, "^ which served 

' •* Engraved Stone,** The art of engraving on fintt 
stonet it one of very high antiquity. Lapidaries are 
mentioned, in the .Old Testament, as exercising It Jn 
Egypt previous to the flight of the Israelites — Exodus, 
ch. xxviii. r. Q, 1 1. — and signets are mentioned as m use 
at the same time. 

M. de la Condamine mentions his having seen a come* 

6 
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at once as seal and signature: it was in this 
manner affixed to their public acts^^and their 
letters were merely sealed widi it without .being 
signed. The custcnn was of the remotest anti- 
quity: Cicero mentions it as still existing in 
his time; and the method of signing the name 
was not introduced until the accession of the 
emperors. 

Rings, thus mounted, were engraved. Wkh 
various figures, and emblematical devices : Me- 
caenas had a frog; Augustus a sphynx; and 
Otho a dog on the prow of a ship. But these 
,iii^re not what we term armorial, bearings; 
whidi were unknown to the Romans — ^unless^ 
indeed, the national eagle might be so con- 
sidered—and do not appear to have become 
hereditary in &milies until after the first crusade. 

Once the fashion of wearing rings was g^ie* 
rally introduced, it was carried, like. most others 
at Rome, to an absurd extreme: they were 
worn on all the fingers, which were rather 

lian in the cabinet of Baron Stocb^ at Florence, that was 
supposed to be as old as the time ascribed to the Trojan 
war; and which contained, on a surface not larger^ than a 
common seal, the figures of the seven heroes of theTheban 
war, with their names in Greek. See, Mem, de I* Acad, 
Paris, 1757. 
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loaded than ornamented with tliem, and they 
were changed according to the season^ — diose 
for the winter being heavy and splendid, and 
for the summer, light and less costly. 

Senators and knights were also decorated 
with an ornament of purple on the breast of the 
tunic: it was called clavus: and as that of the 
senators was broader than that of the knights^ 
the tunic of the former was termed laticlaviaf of 
the latter, angusticlavia. Commentators are 
not agreed in their description of this badge of 
distinction; or even whether it was not an 
entire garment ; but it is generally supposed to 
have merely consisted in one or more stripes of 
^embroidery. From the reign of Augustus, the 
iions of senators were allowed to wear tli^ 
laticlave^ along with the virile robe. 

The military uniform, of the generals, was an 
open scarlet®- mantle, — ^termed chlamys — thrown 

8 ** Scarlet** Although the word scarlet be employed, 
yet it mast only be understood to mean a red colour, pro* 
bably far fiom jiossessing the brilliancy of the modern dye 
known by that name. We, indeed, possess no certain in« 
formation respecting the preparation of the Roman scarlet; 
but many circumstances lead to the conclusion that it was 
imperfect. It should also be understood, that the colour 
usually denominated plirple by the Romans, was rather 
dark red of various shades, and violet, than the tint known 
by that name at present. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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over the tcmic^ and fastened upon the right 
shoulder. On their departure to join the army, 
they went, clothed in this robe, to the Capitol, 
to o£Per up their vows to the gods; but cm 
their return, they entered the city clad only in 
the toga. Both ofiicers and soldiers wore, over 
the cuirass, a loose upper coat, closed in the 
front with clasps : it was called sagum^ and was 
generally adopted by the citizens, also, in times 
of public commotion. But during peace, the 
military habit was entirely laid aside, except by 
those employed on active service; and ofiensive 
weapons of every kind were prohibited in 
Home* 

The dress and arms of the soldiery were as 
various as the duties in which they were en- 
gaged : but an account of them, or of the 
organization of the army, does not come within 
the scope or intent of this brief narrative, 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Female Dress.-— Simplicity of the ancient Style, and pro» 
gressive Change. — Attendants. — ^The Dressing-room.*^ 
Mirrors.— Head-dresses.— Powder. — Cosmetics.- Arts 
of the Toilet.— The Tunic. —The Stola. — Corsets. — 
Mantles. — Materials of Dress. — Silk. — Muslin. — 
Cdours.— Shoes and Buskins. — Jewelry. 

While the Romans were confined to a 
frugal and laborious life, it may naturally be 
supposed, that their wives partook of their 
cares, and were restrained to great simph'city 
of dress and manners. Even at a later period^ 
ladies of the first distinction were occupied in 
household duties, and the superintendance of 
their slaves and families: nor was the celebrated 
Cornelia — the daughter of the great Scipio, and 
the mother of the Gracchi — who, when asked 
to show her jewels, presented her children, a 
singular instance of the domestic aifections tri* 
umphing over the love of parade and dress* 
But when the men resigned the dignified plainn^ 
ness of their ancient manners for the foreign 
innovations of foppery and efieminate refine 
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mentf it may also be imagined, that the women 
were not slow in following their example. 

The Roman ladies usually bathed at an earlier 
hour than the men.* Like them, they generally 
made use of the public thermae, and even 
occasionally practised some of the athletic ex- 
ercises to which such places were adapted* 
But tliey were attended, on those occasions, by 
their own servants, and, as the baths afforded 
the convenience of private apartments, they 
sometimes made use of them for all the purposes 
of the toilet. 

Ladies of distinction had numerous female 
ftttendants, to each of whom a separate depart* 
ment wan assigned : thus, one was the hair? 
dressy, jmotber had the care of the wardrobe, 
ft third of the perfumes and paint, while a 
fourth adjusted the robes ; and, instead of the 

' " The Roman ladies usually lathed at an iarlier hour 
than the men,*' This would appear to be contradicted by 
^ passage in the celebrated sixth satire of Juvenal, in 
which a lady is accused of keeping her company waiting 
supper while she was at the bath ; and even of b^ng 
assisted by the common male attendant of the thermes. 
There are also instances of females 'bathing at the same 
time with men : but the usual practice was as stated in 
the te»t. ' 
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indiscriminate appellation of waiting-maid, they 
were each distinguished by the name of their 
employment. There was, also, a superior 
order, who formed the privy council of the 
dressing-room, and whose only duty was, to 
assist at the deliberations on the important 
business of decoration, and to decide on the 
contending claims of rival fashions. This cabinet 
was composed of the female parasites who at- 
tached themselves to women of rank ; and, if 
we may credit the poets, their office was far 
from being a sinecure. Juvenal, very un- 
gallantly, accuses the ladies of his day of 
occasional fits of spleen, which, he says, they 
sometimes vented on their attendants; and even 
more than hints, that these little petulancies 
were, in some instances, provoked by the appre- 
hension of being too late to attend the temple 
of Isis — ^a convenient goddess who presided 
over the mysteries of the rendezvous — or by 
embarrassments thrown in their way by the 
surly jealousy of Ill-bred husbands: and his 
translators have rather heightened than softened 
the colours of the scene depicted by the Roman 
poet.* But whatever truth there may have 

8 Se^ the Sixth Satire of JuTcnal. 
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been in the original picture, should^ in can-' 
dour, be attributed to the prevalence of slavery, 
which, by presenting human nature in a state 
of moral debasement, and affording constant 
opportunitie$ for the exercise of uncontrolled 
dominion, most have insensibly led to im- 
patience of contradiction, and irritability of 
temper. 

There is no account^ in any of the ancient 
authors, of the interior arrangements of the 
ladies' dressing-rooms. Nor, however minute 
the descriptions which have been recorded of 
the s^arate parts of their customary apparel, 
is it possible to follow them through all the 
revcdntions of fashion, or to form more than a 
general idea of their united appearance. The 
same desire to please which actuates the modem 
belle^ no doubt influenced the Roman beauty ; 
for time and place make no other difference in 
a passion that has ever been the same, than in 
the manner of its display* We may therefore 
conclude, that the mysteries of the toilet, in all 
their refinement, were not unknown in ancient 
Rome; and, indeed, some details which have 
been preserved, seem to prove, that if they 
were not as well understood, they were at least 
as sedulously attended to, then, as now* 
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The dressing-table appears to have been 
provided with all its usual appendages^ except 
that useful little mod^n instrument — the pin. 
But its inseparable ornament, the mirror, did 
not possess the advantage of being formed of 
glass, in lieu of which plates of polished metal 
were substituted. That looking-glasses were 
wholely unknown, has indeed been doubted, on 
the authority of an ancient author,^ who cer- 
tainly distinctly alludes to their having been 
made in Egypt. But, although various articles 
of glass are enumerated among costly pieces of 
Roman furniture, mirrors are only mentioned 
among plate ; and no distinct account of the 
modern invention occurs until the thirteenth 
century. Those anciently in use, are supposed 
to have been generally of pure silver, although 
they are known to have been also composed of 
mixed metal : they were kept in cases to pre- 
serve their polish, and were often sufficiently 
large to reflect the entire figure. 

No other head-dress was worn than the hair 
variously arranged and ornamented; except, 

3 « Ancient Author:' PUn. Hist. Nat, L xxxvi. c. 26. 
See also, Cay/tt*, Recueil d'Anfiquit^t^-^ind Beckmann's 
Hist, of Inventions f art. Mirrors. 
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indeed^ that, at one time, a cap, in the form of 
a mitre^ was in vogue; but it soon fell into 
4isuse with all but women of an abandoned 
character. The combs were of ivory, or box, 
and sometimes of metal ; and a heated wire was 
used, round which the hair was curled into the 
required form. The most usual was to plait, 
and roll it as a bandeau round the head, on the 
crown of which it was fastened in a knot ; and 
it became feshionable to raise these tresses so 
high, that they were heaped upon each other 
until diey were reared into a kind of edifice of 
many stages, where — 

** With curls on curls, like difF*rent stories rise 
Her towering locks, a structure to the skies." 

Owen*s Juvenal, sat. vi. 

False hair was then had recourse to; which 
at length assumed the form of a wig; and, at 
one time, it was the mode to dr^s it in imita- 
tion of a military casque. The curls were con- 
fined with small chains, or rings, of gold, and 
bodkins studded with precious stones. Fillets 
of purple, or white, riband, ornamented with 
pearls, were also worn on the head, and splendid 
jewels in the ears. Hiere were some decorations 
for the head which were considered peculiarly 
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indicative of female decorum : sach ivas a plain 
broad riband with which some ttiatrons tressed 
their hair; others appertained exclusively to, 
particular families; but it is probable tbatlhese 
distinctions were soon lost, or confounded in 
the ma^e of fashion. During the early part .of 
the commonwealth, laSies never appeared abroad 
without a veil; but it was gradually laid aside 
as the reserve of their manners declined, and 
was eventually only used for mere ornament, or 
convenience* 

Fair hair was the most esteemed, and both 
men and women used to st&in it with a flaxen 
dye. Various ^sences were used to perfume 
and .give it lustre, and, sometimes, it was pow- 
dered with gold dust to render it still more re- 
splendent. This latter mode came from Asia : 
Josephus says, that it was practised by the 
Jews : some of the emperors adopted it ; and 
the hair of Commodus is said to have become 
so fair and bright by its constant use, that, 
when the sun shone upon it, his head appeared 
as if on fire. But the powder used by the 
modems was unknown to the ancients: their 
authors do not mention it; and the reverend 
fathers of the Church make no allusion to it 
amongst all tiie means which they reproach the 
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women with haying acUqpted to heights ibw 
charms; neither do thie old romances, wbicb 
yet giye such minute details respecting dr^^; 
nor is it seen i|i any of the antique pqrti^its, 
although the pMnt^s of those days usipiUy 
copied the drei|B and orn^m^eilts as m^tmllj 
iifom* 

If the hair exacted. ^nf^h ^tl;^tiQn> it m^ b^ 
presumed that thc^ fm^ W9$ not, neglected ;^ qjk^ 
iijideed, we read of almost as.m^py ^ospietic^ a» 
fill the columns of a modem newspap^* To 
enumerate them allt would be ,a^^ enijtj^ess^ ^ it 
probably would be but.lUt^^ instr^ictiye to the 
very able professprs in the mysteri/c^^s^ a^d Uf^ 
portant arts of personal embellis)miei|t e|f which 
the present age can boast] but Oi^e p^e^oiis 
receipt from the pen of the bard who sii^g ^^ the 
Art of Love," cannot^ it is presufi^ed, be, ev^ 
now, wholely ipinteresling to the ac^so^^pli^b^ 
votaress of, ^{|e to^et who m^ deign to hWQ^ 
these pages with a perusal > — 

<< Vetchea, and beaten barley let them take* 
And -v^rith the whites of eggs a mixture make ; 
Then dry the precious paste with sun and wind* 
And into powder very gently grind. 
Get haiVs-hom next, but let it be. the first 
Thf t creature sheds^ and b^at it well tq dp^t; 
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Six pounds in a]l ; then mix, and sift them vreW, 

And think the while bovr food Narctttus fdl : 

Six roots to you that pensive flower must yields 

To mingle with the rest, well hruis*d, and cleanly peel'd. 

Two ounces next of gum, and thural seed. 

And let a double share of hone;^ last succeed.— 

With this, whatever damsel paints her face. 

Will brighter than her glass see every grace. 

Chidi Art 1^ Beauty -^Anonym. 

FHiq^ .fipeakf of a wild Vine, with veiy thick 
loaves of A pale green, the seeds of the grape of 
which were red, and being bruised with the 
lenves^ were used to refresh the complexion. 
Fabuky 8^ Martial, fieared the rain on accoont 
of the jchalk upon her £ice, and Sabella, the sun, 
because of the ceruse with which she was painted. 
Tlie same author meoticms a depilatory which 
was employed to eradicate obnoxious hairs: 
and Plantus alludes to the use of rouge. Many 
ladies used to wash themsdves in asses mUfc; 
and the celebrated Pq)p8Ba, the wife of Nero, 
bathed daily in it. This lady, we are told, 
invented an unctuous paste which was in uni* 
verittl esteem as a softener of the skin ;^ it was 
spread over the face as a mask, and was very 
generally and constantly worn in the house ;> 
thus creating a kind of domestic countenance 
n2 
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for the husband, while . that nndcmeftth was 
carefully preserved for the more favored ad- 
mirer, or the public. 

. The Roman ladies were extremely careful of 
their teeth : they used small brushes, and tooth- 
picks : the latter sometimes of silver*; but those 
most esteemed were made of the wood of the 
mastich tree. Of what, besides water, they 
employed to cleanse them, we only know, that 
there was a favourite lotion, which they received 
from Spain, the chief ingredient in whidi was 
a liquid that undoubtedfly would not recom- 
mend it to modern notice. False teeth are 
mentioned by both Horace and Martial^ as 
being common in their time. 

Art had not, indeed, then arrived at the 
perfection of supplying the absolute deficiency 
of an eye; but means were not wanting to en- 
crease their lustre, and to make those which 
were small, or sunk, appear larger and more 
prominent than they, really were. This was 
efiected ''by burning the powder of antimony, 
the vapour of which being allowed to ascend to 
the eyesi had the effect of distending the eye- 
lids; or the powder, and sometimes, indeed, 
comm<m soot, was gently spread with a. bodkin 
underneath the lid, and the tint which it im- 
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part^ was supposed to give, an expression of 
liquid softness to the eye. Pencilling the eye- 
brows was a constant practice ; nor was there 
any ignorance of the effect produced by a skil- 
fully disposed . patch,* or of any other of the 
numerous arcana by which the charms of the 
person are heightened anil displayed. Ovid, 
whose authority on such a subject can no more 
be questioned than his tenderness towards the 
sex can be suspected, says, that — 

** Women, with juice of herbs grey locks disguise, 

Aiid art gives colour which with nature vies : 

The well- wove tour's they wear their own are thought^ 

But only are their own as what they've bought. 

They know the use of white to make them h\r. 

And how with red lost colour to repair ;. 

Imperfect eye-brows they by art can mend. 

And skin when wanting o'er a scar extend. 

Nor need the fair one be asham'd, who tries. 

By ar^ to add new lustre to her eyes." 

Congrfive : Art of Love, b. ii. 

4 A skilfully disposed patch'* It has been doubted whe- 
ther the Roman ladies did actually employ the "artillery of 
patches/' But not only are they repeatedly mentioned in 
Martiars Epigrams, but the younger Pliny tells us, that 
«ven a grave lawyer had recourse to their aid, and that, 
according as he was to plead for plaintiff or defendant, he 
used to wear a white, or a black patch, over the right or 
the left eye I PUn. Epist. 1. vi. ep. 2. 
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It has been already observed, that the tome, 
as weU as the toga, was ootnmon to \Mh sexei, 
with the excepticm of a slight differeoee in the 
shape of the ftn'mer. In the earl j agesy Wom^a 
wore the tunic so high about the tkroat, smd k 
descended so low^ that the figure of the wearer 
was entirely concealed^ and to expose it would 
have been considered a dq)arture from femwine 
reserve and delicacy. But it graduaUy became 
custcmiary to dis{^ay more and more of the 
neck, until the tunic was worn in such manner 
that the left sleeve only was fastoied overibe 
shoulder, while the right fell neg%entfy down 
upon the arm; and some merely closed the 
front of the sleeves with clasps, instead of seams, 
so that the arms were barely covered, but not 
concealed. This robe was confined round the 
waist with a broad embroidered ^rdle^ and it 
was considered graceful ta slightly raise the 
right side of it whai walking. At first, one 
tunic only was worn ; but the exanifde of the 
men introduced the feshion of wearing three ; 
the under one as a chemise, the next as a short 
frock, and the upper in the manner already de- 
scribed. The latter acquired, in the course of 
time, so many folds, and such various orna- 
ments, that it at length entirely superseded thQ 
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fmder the new dtle of the stola. k dien receive 
€d a trany with a d0ep border of gold and pmpte 
tissue, and was closed in front from the girdle 
downwards^ the upp^ psat was left open to 
dkplay the second ttinic> over which j^oung per^- 
^ons wore ribands crossed npcm the breast to 
support the bosom, these gradually assumed 
the form of the carseiy and of all ihe apparel of a 
Roman lady it became the mobt briUialit: it 
was req^l^ident with gold, pearls, and precious 
atones; Mid even fetntdes of inferior rank, who« 
«iNild «bt cottm^id those ornaments, y^ wore 
a Mfdmacher of coarse embrddery.^ Over the 
4iuAa^ there was thrown a mantle, attached merdy 
to the shoulders with a dasp, and fidling thence 
upon the ground with a swe^ing trinn : it was 
generally worn with an indination to the left 
shottldeis in ord^ to give more liberty, and 

* •■ Toga** The female toga was afterwards worn 
«oly by women of proiiigate Bianners. Those con?icted 
•of adultery were fmttd to ap{iear in it as a mark of public 
disgrace. 

6 " Stomacher of coarte embroidery** It is remarkable^ 
thiit this part of the aucient female costume, and a Yery 
close imitation of the stola also, are yet preserved in the 
<ijre«i of ih^ peasantry in the vicinity of Bome« 
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perhaps more grace, to the right arm; it thus 
formed sevaral folds, which, together with its 
vf^t length, gave it an appearance of great 
dignity. 

The clothes were made of various materials ; 
of woollen-cloth, linen, and silk ; but the most 
usual was a mixture of silk and wool. Durii)g 
nearly the whole perickl of .the republic, both 
linen and pure-wove-silk were unknown. The 
rarity of the latter, even during the reigns of 
many of the emperors, was such, that Aurelian 
is said to have reftised a mantle of silk to the 
Empress because .of its extravagant price; and 
it appears, that raw silk was theti, in the latter 
end of the third century, of the same value^ 
weight for weight, as gold. The Romans were 
indeed, for a long time, ignorant of the manner 
in which silk was produced ; and the silkrworin 
was not known in Europe until the middle of 
the sixth century. What silk they had was 
procured from China, through the medium of 
their commerce with Arabia, and the East 
Indies ; and in the then imperfect state of mer- 
cantile intercourse, it was obtained with diffi- 
culty, and was, consequently, so exorbitantly 
dear; as to place it, in its pure state, beyond 
the reach of all but persons of the highest rank. 
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WberefcMre^ a large portion of ithat was received 
in a manufactured state/ was unravelled^ and re- 
wove^'With an intermixture of wool, into a stuff 
of a. very slight texture, and transparent appear- 
ance, which was usually worn by ladies of the 
middlfe class of society, and, on ordinary occa* 
sions» even by women of distinction. 

A modem commentator,^ whose opinion is 
^titled to great attention, hazards the cosjec" 
tare, that the Roman ladies were also provided 
with muslin from the East Indies, and applies 
to it some lines of an ancient poet, quoted by 
Seneca, who indignantly exclaims — 

*' A woven wind should married wocnen wear, , 
And naked in a linen cloud appear.'' 

But he does not take upon him to determine 
that it actually was muslin which thus excited 
the spleen of the moralist; and the term 
"woven^wind,"' was often, poetically, applied 
to any stuff of a thin texture. 

f ** A modern commentator^ Gifford, notes to the 
tranflation of Juvenal, sat. ii. ver. QQ. 

• <* fVoven ufind." This, and synonymons terms, are fre- 
quently applied m ancient authors to the siTk and woollen 
stuft alluded to in the text. Pliny says, they were so thin 
that the body shone through them. (^Hist. Nat, 1. vi. c. 20.) 
N 5 
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Wbite was tb« iOidy cotour origtodtty ivtira ; 
it w$a also oondkieTed, for m long dme, wmore 
degant than any odier exospt porpfe, by iHsck 
die dignitaries «f the stite were dkdiigaitk* 
edl>. Bat fiuhion afterwarda mtredaoed a greater 
rariety, and die ladies beiiig no longer ikmnd 
by any rule ezeept its caprieioits cKetates, seem 
to have indt^^ed their taste in all die tints of 
the rainbow; aldioagh the difibrent shades of 
porple appear to have been alwi^s hdd in 
soperior estimadon. 

Notlfitfastanding diis inamstaney in the eofonr 

Tilndlus calls them vesttt pdlucidce, and Petronias, 
ventus iextilis. It, however, is by no means improbable^ 
that manufactured cotton^ as well as silk, was imported 
into Rome from the East; and a passage in the Geovgics 
of Virgil, which evidently alludes to the cotton-plant, 
tends to confirm Mr. GiffonTs opinion, that it was ob- 
tained from the country of the Serts^ from which the 
stuflT, called Serica^ which he supposes to have been 
muslin, was named :— 

** Quid nemora JEihiopum, molli canentia land, 
Felleraque utfoliis depeciani ienuia seres,** 

^ *' Of ^thiops' hoary trees and woolly wood. 
Let others tell: and how the Seres spin 
Their fleecy forests in a slender Unne*' ^^ 

Dryden, Georg. il. 
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oF the robes, that of tlie^oes and buskins re» 
tnained, durtitg a considerable period, uniformly 
vhite: it was not until die reign of Aurelian 
thftt women began to wear than of red; for 
which that EmpercMT not only gare them a special 
permission, but at tie same time depri?ed the 
men oC that priinaiege, whidt he reserved to 
the ladies and himself. His successors followed 
his example, and it has been continued even 
to the present day; for it was firom the empe- 
rors of the west that the Popes received the 
custom, by which they are still dktinguished, 
of wearing red shoes. Women also wore slippers 
and socks ; but the latter were merely ribands 
bound over the feet; the colour was usually red, 
and they appeared through the opening, of the 
buskin, which was itself laced with a garter 
crossed several times upon the leg. The em- 
perors loaded their buskins with ornaments, one 
of which was the figure of an eagle in embroidery 
enriched with pefu*ls and diamonds, and there is 
r^»on to suppose, that this also was adopted 
by ladies. 

Tlie taste for jewelry was likewise displayed 
in bracelets, necklaces, and every kind of female 
omament. Indeed, the use of jewels was so 
general, that Hiny says^ it wbuld have been 
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considered . derogatory to a female of rank to 
have . appeared without' diem ; and he estioaates 
those wora in fuUdi^sff by LoHia PauUna — the 
repudiated wife of Caiigular— and belonging to 
her in her own right, afi inherited from her 
family, wi^out includi^g^ther state-jewels qr 
presents &om the prince, at a sum equivalait 
to more than three hundred thousand pounds rf 
our money, ^ 

, Notwithstanding this prodigality of expense^ 
tl^e Roipaans do not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the art that gives value to our 
most precious gem: they, indeed, possessed 
dii^monds,'^ but were ignori^t of the means of 
rendering them brilliant; notwithstanding that 
they employed diamond-dust to polish various 
other stones. They placed an extraordinary 
value on amber, which their distance from the 
coasts of the Baltic sea, where it* is chiefly' 

^ " Three hundred thmiiand pounds ef vwt monef^* 
Although the jewels of LoUia Paulina have. been esti- 
mated, by a very learned author, at the exact sum of 
32*2,916/. 13*. 4rf. yet the text of Pliny, on which the 
calculation is founded, is, by many, considered to admit of 
a construction which would reduce the valuation tobne 
tenth of that sum. See Jrbuiknoi on Andeni Coins. 

•o « Diamonds**' See Note No. 8. Chap. xiii. 
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found) ^^ and their slight intercourse with a 
country then in a state of barbarism, rendered 
extremely rare. But the pearl ^^ was the most 
costly jewel, atid besides its own intrinsic beauty, 
and great rarity, its value was enhanced by the 
difficulty of imitating it ; for, although they were 
adepts in the art of coufiterfeiting most precious 
stones, yet to that of making pearl beads, which 
is now carried to such perfection, they had not 
attained. Of the excellence of their workman* 
ship, comparatiTely with that of the moderns^ 
we have but scanty myitis of foriiiing an accu- 
rate opinion; but, from some specimens of an* 
cient jewelry preserved in collections of antiqui* 
ties, we should conclude, that the Romans had 
acquired considerable proficiency in the various 
branches of the lapidary's art. 

. »» See Malie Brun — Picture qf Poland. . 
19 " PeariJ* See Note No. 8. Chap.^iii. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

I4W8 to restrain Celibacy.— Papiaa law.— Marriage.— 
The Contract— The Wedding Ring,— The Dowry.— 
Different forms of Marriage. — ^Fortunate days. — ^The 
Bridal Dress, — Nuptial rites.— The Epithalamium.— 
The Bed-chamber, 

, So altentiTe were the Romans to the impor* 
tant ofaject of populi^on^ that, widi a View to 
multiply the nuoiber of citizens, they not only 
rewarded those who married, bat decreed pe*- 
nalties f^mnst mesa who remained in a state of 
celibacy ; and sterility was not alone a suffidefit 
ground for divorce, but they whose wires were 
in that situation were, at one period, enjoined to 
repudiate them. Fines were first levied on un- 
married men about the year of Rome 350 ; and 
when pecuniary forfeitures fiiiled to ensure their 
obedience to these connubial edicts, their con- 
tumacious neglect of the fair sex was punished 
by degradation from their tribe. 

Celibacy continued, notwithstanding, to gain 
ground in Rome ; and to counteract its effects^ 
we find that, in the year 518 fi'om the founda- 
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iion of the ^y,. the censtNrs kad reoounne to 
th^ extraordinary measure of ol^iging all the 
y^Huig unmarried men to pledge tbemselvet 
by wol oath to marry within a certain time. 

Caesar enacted various laws in order to r€|)air 
the loss to populf^on occasaoned by the civil 
wars; and Augustus, following his example^ 
augmented the penalties on bachelors,^ while he 
bestowed rewards on those who had a numerous 
ofi&pring born in wedlock. To &cilitate mar- 
riages, he permitted all male citizens, except 
senators, their sons and grandsons, to espouse 
tlie daii^hters of freedmen, without such alliance 
being c<msidered a degradation, in which lig^t 
it had beexk previouidy viewed. And, as many 
persons evaded tl^e penalties imposed on eeli* 
bocy, by marrjring childreii under the nubile 
age, he decreed, that no gitl should be betrothed 
until she had completed her tenth year ; and, 
that the marriage should be consummated within 
two years afterwards. 

Augustus found considerable difficulty in 
enforcing these laws, which were opposed by 
the prevalent taste for libertinism, and the 
g^eral licence of the times ; and it was only by 
dBnt of perseverance, and great fimaness, that 
be succeeded. At the celebration of some 
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public pLwies, at which' he happ^ed to be 
pr^imt,. the knights loudly demanded their 
abrogation: bat the Emperor, instead of com- 
plying^ sent for the children of permanicus, 
who werie already numa^oUs, although that 
prince was then only twfenty-four years old, and^ 
holding them up to their view, desired them to 
follow the example of that illustrious personage. 
He afterwards commanded the whole order of 
knights to appear before him in two divisions ; 
the one tox^onsist of the married, the other of 
the unmarried ; and finding the latter by far the 
most numerous, he took occasion to praise those 
who in honorable wedlock rmsed up citizens for 
the state. He then vehemently reprehended the 
bachelors ; and far from annulling, or even mi- 
tigating, the penalties to which they were pre- 
viously subject, he added some still more rigor- 
ous, by a law well known in the Roman code of 
Jurisprudence, under the title o(Papia Popp^ea^ 
from the consuls Papius and Poppasus, who 
were charged with its execution, and the some- 
what laughable ctrcumstance^.that these persons 
were themselves berth unmarried. 

Tadtus^ says, that the object of the Pajnaa 
law was both to punish celibacy, and to enrich 



1 Tacit, AnnA,'vLUC.25. 
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the public treasury by the confiscation of colla- 
teral successions and legacies; of the. benefit of 
which it deprived unmarried men of the nubile 
age, unless they contracted a marriage within one 
hundred days from the decease of the testator. 
But it gave numerous advantages to fathers of 
£unilies : they obtained the preference in all public 
employments ; if they had not attained the ^ 
required by law, so many years of 4hat period 
were dispensed with as they had childrtn ; dis- 
tinguished places were assigned to them in tJbie 
puUic theatres ; they had precedence of tfa^ 
unmarried colleagues ; and they were exonerat** 
ed from the discharge, of several burdenscmie 
public offices. It was sn i-ss^unity hek! in 
much respect, and was sometimes granted by 
the emperors, as a special favor, to persons who 
were without children ; but the Emperor Con- 
stantine, considering it as, in some respects, con- 
trary to the gospel, modified it In several points, 
and abolished the penalties imposed on celibacy. 
The nearest degree of consanguinity in which 
marriage was legal, subsequent to the reign of 
Nerva^ was that of first cousin : it had been pre- 
viously permitted, and was frequently con- 
tracted, between uncle and niece. By a law of 
the twelve tables, it was. prohibited between 
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Patriciani and Plebeians; but that being con» 
trarjr to the spirit of republiean institutions^ it 
was repealed wHhiii fite yefara <if its enactment. 
Marriage wiA forc^ners, of whatever conditi<m, 
was, however, stricdy forbidden. Not ^mfy did 
the -national pride i^ the Romans catise them to 
loolc with contempt on theinhabitants of other 
Entries, but the policy of th& gtd^remnetft 
tended to preserve die p<^idation of the Romali 
territory as distinct as possft^le from that of the 
8iil*iK>imding nations ; and it was besides feared, 
that such aUianoes might have consequences 
|»tejttdicial to the state. Roman dtizens were^ 
therefore, required to intermariy among each 
othffl^f or witii the natives of those places which 
liad acquired the burgess-right at Rome^ or thsit 
of the ** Jus Commbii/* — the privilege of con- 
tracting marriage with the Romans. A man 
who egpofoaed any other stranger, was looked 
apdn as degraded ; and his children were not 
only considered illegitimate, but, as a mark of 
stUl fiirther debasement, they were called IbridiB, 
«-*-tim name applied to animals of a mongrel 
species* Their condition was, in fitct, but little 
'aaperior to that of slaves, until Caracalla grants 
ed the right of naturalization to all the coun«» 
tries, indiscriminately, which composed the 
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Roman empire; whea tbig $ima ^as, in come* 
quence, obliterated. 

A marriage, even within tile pennilted d^ees 
of propinquity^ was not valid) unless the partite 
had attained the legal age, and were provided 
with the consent of parents. Boys were ccm- 
sidered nubile i^ fQurteen ; girls, at twelve. 
Sons, who faad.been emaaeqctated by their father^ 
ware not subjected to the refUnint of obtaining 
permission; but dau^tetsi although affirai^ 
cbiseds^ were not releaaed ftom that ccmtroul. 
In order to prevent a too great disparity of 
yeurs^ women lender fifty were Aofc allowed to 
marry sexagenariaki% nor men mider sixty widi 
women of fifty. 

The consult of par^its being obtained) the 
parties were affianoed some time before die 
celd>ration of the actual marri^;e. Thk was 
accompanied with maoy ceremonies, at which 
the priests aiid ai^urs asnisted : the oaarriage 
contract was drawn ii^ in the presence of wit- 
nesseiSy and confirmed by the betrothed pair 
brealdng a straw between th^m; the bridegroom 
th^ presimted his bride with the wedding ritig ; 
presents were made to the young couple by their 
immediate friends who were present on the oc^ 
i:asion; and the fiitfaer, ornesrestrdativeof the 
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bride — at whose house the ceremony usually 
took place— gave a grand entertainment. 

The wedding ring was worn on the third 
finger of the left hand, from an idea that a nerve 
communicated thence directly with the heart. 
It consisted, for a long time, in nothing more 
than a plain hoop of iron ; but it was afterwards 
made of gold, or bronze, with various amatory 
mottoes and devices, and frequently with a 
small ornament in the form of a k^, to denote 
that, with it, the husband delivered up the care 
of his house. 

. Hie bride's portion Was paid at three ihstat 
meints, whidi were fixed by law, and was either 
dcliyered in money or ee^nired on landed pro- 
perty; and the husband was not allowed to 
alienate iu Aniong persons of rank, a part of 
the dowry was reserved for- the separate use of 
the wife^ and the lady frequently retained some 
sluves, as personal servants, who were considered 
as her* private property, and underlier sole con- 
tiroqU The fortunes given with young ladies of 
the first distinction, in the early ages of the re- 
public, were extremely moderate. It is recorded 
thai Cn. Scipio, when in command of the army 
in Spain, applied for leave of absence, that he 
might provide for the marriage of his daughter; 
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but t^ senate, rather than • be deprived of his 
services, took tbi^t care upon itsc^If, and advanced 
the portion out of the public treasury : its 
amount was not guite equal to thirty-six pounds 
of our money I and y^t, considering thexnotive 
for bestowing it, we may presume that it wias 
not measured with a niggatd hand. But in 
proportion as they yifere then small, theFy became 
enormous in the sdqpd; and Seneca^ remarks, 
that the sum with which the senate portioned the. 
child of Scipio, would not, in bis time^ have 
been thought sufficient to provide the daughter . 
df a freed-man witli a mirror. 

A marriage was never solemnized without 
consulting the auspices^ and otflEering sacrifices 
to the gods ; particularly fo Juno ; and the 
animals immolated on the occasion, were de- 
prived of their gall, in allusion to the absence of 
every thing bitter and malignant in the pro- 
posed union. 

The ceremony was performed in three, differ- 
ent modes, distinguished by the titles of " Can^ 
farreation^'' " Coemption^^' and " Usage;" each 
of which, though distinct in point of form, was 
equally binding on the contracting parties. 

^Seneca, de Consolat, ad Helvet. c. 13. 
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O mfm *eation wm the most ancient. A priest, 
in the presence of ten witnesses^ made an offer- 
ing to the gods of a <iake composed of salt, 
wateis a|id ^ particular kind oi wbeaten flour 
— -called lP€ErT^fwta irtuch die name of the 
ceremony was derived : of this the bride and 
bridegroom partook^ to denote the union that 
was to 6a]l>si6t between them, and the sacrifice 
of a sheep ratified the ititer<ihange of their vows. 
Tills mode of celebration conferred on the wfe 
ail the rights of adoption as a daughter: it gave- 
her die privilege of assistmg at the sacred rites 
peculiar to the househc4d gods of her husband ; 
it endowed her with bis entire property, if he 
died intestate without issue; and if he left 
children, she shared equally with them. 

Coemption was an imaginary purchase which 
the husband and wife made of each other, by 
the exchange of swie pieces of money. This 
form subsisted longer than that of confarreation, 
which, according to Tacitus, was no longer 
practised in the reign ci Tiberius : it seems to 
liave confi^red the same rights on the woman ; 
and some authors s^y, that it was accompanied 
with similar ceremonies. 

Usage was, in fact, nothing more than when 
a woman, with tlie consent of her parents, or 
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guardiansi had cohabited an entire ycubr Kith: a 
many with the intention of becoming his wife. 
She was then considered as being legally married, 
to him ; and it even appi^r^ that she thereby 
acquired the same rights as either of the fonapMr 
ceremonies would have copferred* This form» 
besides, gave to the lady the power of annulling 
the marriage, i^ duriiig her twelvemonth's no- 
viciate, she repented of her mgagemeift; an 
advantage in which it is not quite clear thai the 
inftended husband participated* 

It was not every day, nor even ey^y mondi,^ 
that was deemed equally fmi^icious to the cele? 
bration of marriage : they ^vpided the kalemls 
nones, and ides, and every day marked blade 
in the kalendar; the month of February, bier 
cause. in it was commemorated the aim'v^^f^S 
of ^U funeral obsequies; that of Marc}^ during 
tlie Saliau feast ;^ and, above all, M^y:^ J^une,* 

• Tb« '* SfiltM Fea$t^' ^wnsJn commemoration of the 
time whe^ the shield of Mart was sopppsed to have fallen 
from the heavens. 

* « May,** This superstition is said to have prevailed 
at a late period among the peasantry of lower Langoedoc, 
who imagined that a marriage concluded in the month of 
May, woQld lead to the pfemat«re death of one of the 
p^ftifis^^^ftruQtJiem* po«it rHist Naf. du Languedoc, 
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on the contrary, was, of all months, considered 
the most propitious. But widows^ whether more 
careAil to Improve the passing time, or less at- 
tentive to omenS) of which the former connubial 
engagements of many of them had no doubt 
proved the fallacy,' considered every day as equal- 
ly finrtunate, and were marriled at all seasons. 
On the morning of the wedding day, the 
bride appeared in a simple robe of pure white, 
bound with a zone of wool, which her husband 
alone was to loosen; her hair was braided 
with woollen thteads in imitation of the vestals, 
and divided into six tresses, fastened .at the ex- 
tremities in a knot in the form of a* javelin 
head, and was arranged with the iron of a pike; 
she wore a large flame-coloured veil, and a 
cbaplet of vervain, gathered by herself; her 
shoes were yellow, and had unusually high heels, 
to ^ve her an appearance of greater dignity* 
Thus attired, she awaited the arrival of the 
bridegroom, who went, attended by a numerous 
party of friends, to carry her off, with an ap- 
pearance of violence, from the arms of her 
moth'er, or other nearest female relative ; cither 
in commemoration of the rape of the Sabmes, 
or to denote the reluctance she was supposed to 
feel on quitting the paternal dwelling for that 

6 
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of ft husband. The nuptial ceremony was then 
performed. In the evening, she was conducted 
to her future home, followed by her relations^ 
friends, and servants, currying presents of vari- 
ous domestic utensils; and was attended by 
three boys, whose parents were still alive, on 
two of whom she leaned, while the third walked 
before with a torch of pine-wood, which the 
friends of both parties carried off when they had 
arrived at the house, lest it should be employed 
in toy witchery that might endanger the life of 
either. One young slave carried a covered 
vase containing her toilet, a child's coral^ and 
play things, and another bore a distaff and 
spindle furnished with wool; both symbolical 
of her domestic pleasures, and her cares. 

The door of the bridegroom's house was 
hung with garlands of flowers in honor of the 
fes^e occasion; and with wreaths of wool 
smeared with the fat of a hog, or a wolf, to 
protect it from witchcraft, the ^ect of which 
on the happiness of the newly married pair was 
as anxiously guarded against as it was seriously 
dreaded. 

When the bride arrived, instead of being 
received with all the nature that might be pre- 
sumed, she was ceremoniously asked who she 
o 
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was, i^id W8« expected to answer, " I; lum 

Caia,'^^ to Msure her husband that die wpuld 

prove as notable 'a$ d^at celebrated bouse-wife; 

or she replied, addressing the bridfgrooni, 

« Where thou art Caiiis, there i^ball I be.Q*i%" 

aneaning, that wher<^ be. was master there wwld 

she be mistress: a proQiise ^hiph jsbQs; OQ 

doubtj religiously performed. She , yi(i^ tb^^ 

carried over the threshold, both th^t ^fi.mlgi^: 

c^pear to enter the house jnvcjuntarilyj.i^d .99 

a presage that she would notqu^t it bDt,,ii^ the. 

same manner: the threshold iVi^^ befi(i^es,,-f3$^<^ 

secrated to the goddess of <;hfust)ty9.9^Mwpuld, 

have been esteemed a bad omei^j were tj^^ride 

to trample on it. She was sprinkle Vfinh^ 

water, to denote her virgin purity; ax)d.>f^$ 

made to touch both water and fire,:^opg i^^ith 

her husband^ to intimate that tbdur u^jc^i wm' 

to last through every extremity. The key^pt 

the house were then delivered to, her; and jb« 

was seated pn a sbeeprskin, to remind h^r,;Qi9kce 

• 
* " Caia** — This Jady — also known by the name of 

Tanaquil — was the wife of one of the ancient kings j and 

was so remarkable for attention to the domestic ddties, that 

her distaff was preserved lor ages as a sacred relic,' and her 

example was handed down to posterity as a pattMii'4tf: 

house>^ifery. . . * 
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thore, by the emblem of the fieece^ of her 
domeatic duties.^ f^ 

TTje brid^room then gave a grand supper 
to all the company : he was himself placed on 
die tipper couch, and the bride reposed upon 
his breast. This entertainment was distinguished 
beyond all others by its elegance and profusion; 
and the sumptuary laws^ which fixed bounds to 
the expence of other repasts, were relaxed in 
favor of those given on the occasion of a 
wedding. The fete was accompanied with 
music and dancing, and the guestd sang an 
q[)ithdlamium in praise of the new-married 
couple. This commenced and finished with 
acclamations, in which the name of Thalassius 
was often repeated, from an old tradition, that 
^mong the Sabine women, carried off by the 
Romans, there was one of extraordinary beauty, 
whom the public voice decreed to Thalassius, a 

« ** Domestic duties ^ — A popular modern novel has 
recorded an ancient epitaph on a Roman matron, whteh 
shows in what estimation these were held :— 
** Domum mansiiy lanamfecii,^ 

The Abbot, \o\. I ch. 1. 
Thus, not unaptly, translated : — 

•* She keepit close the hous, and birlet at the wheel." 

Gawain Jffamillon, 
o2 
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young man also remarkable for his personal 
graces, and for his courage; and their marriage 
proving singularly happy, his name was after- 
wards introduced into the nuptial songs, coupled 
with wishes that a similar destiny might attend 
those in whose honor they were chanted. 

The bride was attended to her apartment by 
matrons who had been but once married. The 
room was ornamented with the statues of the 
divinities supposed to preside over matrimony ; 
and the bed was strewed with flowers and 
placed opposite the door, but was removed to 
another situation if it had already served on a 
similar occasion, lest the bride should be ex- 
posed to the misfortunes that might have be- 
fallen its former occupant. Before they retired, 
the bridegroom scattered nuts among the boys, 
and the bride consecrated her dolls to Venus, 
to signify that they relitiquished childish amuse- 
ments; and the bridal rites were closed by a 
finale to the epithalamium, sung by the young 
females of the party, at the door of the bed- 
chamber. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Aiicient Law of Divorce. — Instances of its Abuse. — It 
Consequences.— Laws against Adultery. — Widows. — 
Concubinage. — Laws of Divorce after the Introduction 
of Christianity. 

Marriage, i^ong the Romans^ was not in- 
dissoluble* By a Is^w of Romulus, a husband 
inight repudiate his wife for several reasons be* 
sides that of having violated her conjugal faith: 
in which cases, he assembled a family council, 
4:ondsting of the nearest relatives of the lady, to 
judge X)f her transgression ; and if they found 
her culpable, a separation was obtained on his 
inaking oath before the censors that he de- 
manded it for a legitimate cause. 

3y ^^ abuse of this power, men were even 
permitted to repudiate their wives without as* 
signing any real cause ; but were then bound, 
not only to refund the fortune they had received 
with them, but to endow them^ also, with a 
portion of their own. However equitable this 
^igbt be so far as it regarded property, it was 
unjust inasmuch as it was not reciprocal : but 
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, the laws of the twelve tables subsequently gave 
a parity of rights to the wife, and the sex 
never afterwards lost an opportunity of asserting 
them.^ 

The divorce was pronounced in the presence 
of seven witnesses, aiid inscribed on the re-* 
gisters of the Censors; th6 marriage contract 
was then destroyed^ and the husband received 
back the keys which he had delivered to the 
wife on the wedding day. Qn bis part, he 
restored her, dowry, unless ^he had beat guilty 
r of infidelity, in which case he retained the 
wholes but if criminal in a minor degree, oafy 
a part; and if they had children, th^ieitled a 
portion of their joint fortune on them^ by a 
testamentary deed which was irrevocable. 

There were some additional forms of separa* 
tion, each peculiar to the different rites by 
which the marriage had been contracted, but 
they all equally ended in an unceremonious 
order to the lady to " take up her property and 
depart." 

» On one occasion, when an unfounded report was 
circulated that a decree was about to be passed permitting 
men to have two wives, a deputation of matrons instantly 
watted on the Senate to claim the privilege of marrying 
two husbands. 
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It has been remarked, to the honor of the 
Romans, that more than four centuries elapsed 
without any suit among them for divorce, or 
complaint of adultery. That crime was first 
publicly noticed in the year 457 of the com- 
monwealth, when some ladies were suspected of 
it^ and condemned in fines which were em- 
pl<^ned to build a temple to Venus. It was not 
nirtil the year 521, of the same aera, that the 
first divorce took place; when one Carvilius 
Ruga repudiated bis wife on account of sterility. 
He was said to be much attached to her ; and 
he «x»ttsed his conduct on the plea, that he was 
ottijri induced to take that step out oi respect to 
the oath which he^ in common with his fdik>w 
citioens, bad taken,"^to marry for the purpose 
of baving children : but, however spedous the 
pretext, it did not fail to draw down upon him 
the public indignation of all Rome. 
' His example, however, was soon followed, 
and divorces afterwards took place upon the 
most frivolous pretences. One repudiated his 
wife for having appeared^ in public without a 
veil ; another, because she was seen to whisper 
to a freedmao; a third, in consequence of the 
lady hiving appeared at the theatre without his 
pesmbadon; and a fourth^ assigned no aihex. 
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reason than *^ no one knew where the buskin 
pindhed but the wearer." Even Cato did not 
scruple to yield his wife Marcia, by whom he 
had several children^ to his friend Hortensius ; 
and be dying soon after, and constituting 
Marcia his sole heiress, to the exdusion of his 
son, Cato remarried her to possess himsdf of 
the fortune. Cicero divorced Terentia, on ac- 
count, as he alleged, of her imperious temper - 
and extravagance ; although be bad cohf^ited 
thirty years with her, ai^ theyhad two children 
to whom he was most tenderly attai[Aed. He 
then married a young heiress to whom he bad 
been guardian, and repudiated her, also» widiin 
a short period, on the pretext of some familjr 
dispute. In fine, some men were base enough 
to marry women of light character, with a view 
to take advantage of their misconduct, and thus, 
to possess themselves of their dowry, which^ a& 
we have already seen, was forfeited to the 
husband in cases of infidelity. Nor were the 
women slow in taking advantage of the privilege 
they also acquired of releasing themselves at 
pleasure from their bonds : they frequaidy de* 
serted their husbands without cause, and con- 
tracted new engagements which they broke witii 
equal levity ; insomuch, that a celebrated mo« 
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ralist remarked of them, ^^ that they no l<niger 
counted the years by the names of the consuls, 
but by^those of their different husbands*^'' The 
slightest disgust, or even caprice, served as an 
excuse to either party to resort to this con- 
venient e^cpedient, which f>ecame so general, 
that St. Jerome mentions a Roman who had 
had twenty^ wives ; and a lady twenty *two hus^ 
bands! 

But, either the pious indignation of the saint 
has. exaggerated the fact, or the prevailing taste 
^for variety had encreased with its indulgence ; 
for Juvenal, who wrote at a much earlier period,^ 
and who certainly cannot be accused of exten- 
uating the frailties of the fair-sex, limits the 

* ^* A celebrated moralist'*^ — Seneca^ De Benefic. 1. Jii. 
c 16. It was customary to designate any particular year 
by the names of the consuls who were then in office. 

3 *' Juvenal, who wrote at a much earlier periodJ* — St. 
Jerome wrote in the latter end of the fourth^ and the 
beginning of the fifth centuries : Juvenal towards the 
close of the firsts and in the early part of the second. The 
latter was cotemporary with Seneca^ Tacitus, Pliny the 
Blder and Younger, Suetonius, Plutarch, Persius, and 
Martial; and was preceded— by about a ce(gury-^by the 
• historian Livy» and by Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, 
o 5 
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inconstancy of the ladite of his time to a Hindi 
smaller number : — 

" Anon she sickens of her first domains. 

And seeks for new ; husband on husband takes. 

Till of her bridal veil ou6 rent she makes. 

Again she tires, again for change sbe beros. 

And to the bed she hileiy Usfl returns, 

While the fresh ga^Mids, atid unladed boughs. 

Yet deck the portal of her wondering spouse. 

Thus swells the list ^ eight husbands in five years: 

A rare inscription for their sepulchres ! *' 

afford, sat. iri. 

Th^ facility of divorce had the most baleful 
e£Pect on society : instead of encreasing the re^ 
ciprocal attentions and complaisance of married 
persons, from a dread of its being resorted to, 
it encreased their dissensions, by removing the 
restraint which the necessi^ of passing their 
lives together might otherwise have imposed 
upon them ; it destroyed that mutual confidence 
which forms the basis of happiness in the married 
state; and opened a wide field for discord, and 
irregularity of conduct. The Emperor Augus- 
tus made some efforts to check it, by imposing 
certain p^alties upon divorces without legiti- 
mate cause. He also promulgated an edict 
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i^hist adultery^ We afe igmnrant of its pre- 
cis tenor; but it would appear^ that) besides 
the putiisfametit of whippings banishment, and, 
in some cases^ of mutilation, to which it exposed 
the parties^ it add«d to the laws already in force 
-^-whieh allowed the husband to put the wife 
and her paramour to death if surprised m the 
ftet-^p^mission to the &ther, also, of the 
woman, to kill her seducer. But howeyer severe 
its euacttfieHts, and whatever the attention of 
Augustus to enforce them, they wanted the 
poweriiil aid of example; and his own irregu* 
laritie».were too notorious not to weaken the 
elRct of a law which he was himself the first to 
infringe.* 

Public opinion, however, which gafierallyde- 

* ** A lam which he was himself the J^rst to ir{flingey 
Augusttis tepudkited hir wife, Scribonia, en the very day 
ml i^hich aht vras ddivered of the afterwarda celebrated 
and diaaolttte Julia. His object in ihia diyoTce, vfas, to 
uaarry livia, then not only the wife of Tiberius Nero, but 
also, six months advanced in pregnancy. The lady's 
marriage was an impediment easily removed; but her 
situation might have opposed some legal difficulty, had 
not the pliant casuistry of thfe college of I\)ntifr8 seconded 
the emperor^s impatience. She became empfeM : but her 
tfhttd ftai duly rcit6r«d to her forxner husband. 
6 
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cides justly on poiats of morality, wai un&vor- 
able to divorces. Even second marriages, by 
widows, were not held in mHch respect: where- 
fore they were usually solemnized with but littki 
parade, and publicity was as much shuniied, oa 
those occasions, as it was couited on the cele- 
bration of the espousals of a maid«n. Widow- 
hoody on the contrary, was in such honor, that 
it commanded precedence in certain sd^nn 
ceremmie^ ; the crown of chastity was deciseed 
to it ; «nd the title of Univim was engraved, as 
an eulogitttti, on the tombs of those matrons 
who remained &itbful to their first vows. B«t 
we may infer from the honors paid to those 
widows who thus cherished the memory ^f dieir 
early loves, that their number was not large: 
the common actions of life, however meriunrious 
they maybe, are seldom distinguished by ex^ 
" traordinary marks of consideration, and it is 
only when they ^re rare that they attract <d>8er- 
vatipn. They were prohibited from extract- 
ing another marriage during the period of their 
mourning; but if they transgressed in this par- 
ticular, the fault was to be expiated by the 
sacrifice of an in-calf cow. 

Widowers were not so restricted : they re- 
married when they pleased : but many^ without 
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any libertine intention, and solely out of con- 
sideration for their children, and to avoid giving 
them a step-mother and co-heirs, c<Hitra€ted a 
kind of half-marriage, which was recognised by 
the Roman law, under the title of concubinages 
The ofPspring of such a. connexion were not, 
indeed, considered legitimate, with respect to 
the succession to property ; but neither were they 
reputed spurious; nor was their mother looked 
upon as infamous; and they were competent to 
fill public employments, from which illegitimate 
children were excluded. But this indulgence was 
never extended so far as to authorise polygamy ; 
and even a plurality of concubines, though con- 
nived at by the licence of the times, was strictly 
prohibited by law. Plutarch, indeed, observes, 
that Mark Antony was the fr'st Roman who 
emancipated himself from this restraint, and 
married two tuives :^ but he cites no Other in- 
stance in support of the inference which might 
be drawn from the manner in which he ex- 
presses himself — that others had followed the 
example; and, as the allusion is to his mar- 
riage with Cleopatra, which was not solemnized 
at Rome, it cannot be coiuidered as a case 

* Plui.inFU.Ani. 
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stiiotly in point Besides, ad no Cei^emony 
could l^fllize such marriages, they could not 
conftr any rights on the o£&pring; and, if they 
e¥er took place^ they were void in law^ and did 
not atfSsct its regulations: but we do not find 
thsit they subjected tile parties to any punisb- 
iAent< . 

It in remarkable, that notwithstanding Christ 
tianity became the I'eligion of the State in t^e 
y^sit of our Lord 311, yet the law which 
ianc^ion^ ditorce at the pleasure jof either 
paity continued in ^rce until the year 45(^ 
Wh^ fiome restrictions were imposed on the 
esctt^me facility widi which it had till then been 
ftllowi^, and the legitimate causes of separation 
were defined. Howevcfr, the reasons for which 
it #as still permitted, were so numerous, weve 
afterwards so frequently modified, and so vari* 
dufily" constmed, and gAve ris^ to so much litiga^- 
tiotS that, in the year 570, the Emperor Justin II. 
restoi'ed the law of divorce by mutual consent; 
and marriage remained thus dissoluble until 
the fall of the Roman Empire* 
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CHAP. XIX. 

l^ower of Parents over their Children. — Exposition.— 
Etfiancipation. — Gradual Restriction of Parental Au- 
thority. — Clans.— 'Names. — Adoption of Children. — 
Manner atid Progress of Education. 

In all uncivilized ages, the most unlimited 
power appears to have been exercised by pa- 
rents over tlieir children. The barbarotis otis- 
tom of exposing tiiem was cooraion among the 
oiideaU, and was estaUished by law^ at ^MUfta, 
by Lyetu-gus. There^ wh^ a child wad bom^ 
it was visited by the elders of each tribe^ and if^ 
upon examination, it was found well-foro^ lind 
vigorous, they ordered that it should b^ reated ; 
but) if it appeared weak or deformed^- it wat 
either immediately destroyed, or exposed on the 
kighway to the casual charity of the passing 
stranger. Such was also the practice of the 
ancient Romans. But Romulus, so &r from' 
rendering it imperative on parents to expose 
their children, in any case, restricted their right^ 
to do so until the mftnt had attained the i^ of 
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three years ; in the doable hope, that both tlie 
child, and their affection for it, might, in that 
time, acquire strength sufficient to avert the 
fiite which otherwise awaited it. This humane 
law, although confirmed by those of the twelve 
tables,. was, however, continually evaded; anc^ 
although absolute child-murder was not, per-^ 
haps, often committed, yet the exposition of in- 
fants was customary at Rome, not only during 
the .early period of its history, but for many 
succeeding ages. 

But, that this unnatural practice was rather 
prompted by the pressure of ind^nce than by 
any worse motive, may be pr^umed from the 
£9tc&, that the children were usuidly exposed in 
those places where they would be most likely to 
attract observation and to excite compassiony 
and that care was generally taken to affix some 
mark to them by which they might be after- 
wards recognised. 

In all other respects, the authority with which 
the Roman laws invested par^its was unbounded. 
Fathers were not alone empowered to exact the 
services of thdr children in what manner they 
pfeased, and to punish th&r disobedience by 
corporal chasdsemoit, but also to imprison them, 
to sdl them, and even, in cases of gross miscoa^ 
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duct, to put them to dei^. They were^ in hct, 
their masters, and their judges, and could dis- 
pose at pleasure of their persons, and property. 
Nor was their dominion over them confined to 
the age of childhood, but extended to every 
period of their lives ; except, indeed, that the 
earnings of a son in the army, or at the bar, 
were beyond their control, and that daughters 
'Were emancipated from it by marriage* The 
power of a father over his son was, in fact, still 
more absolute than that of a master over his 
slave; for the latter could be only once sold, 
land if afterwards liberated, he was then for ever 
free. But, paradoxical as it may appear, a son 
might be sold three times ; for, if freed by the 
person to whom he was first transfisrred, he r^ 
verted to his lather, and it was not until he had 
been thus thrice sold and emancipated, that he 
obtained his final liberty. His children also, 
partaking of his condition, were equally Sub- 
jected to the authority of their grandfiither ; and 
thus the power of the father himself yielded to 
the superior dominion of his own parent. In 
compliance with this extraordinary ordinance, 
when a father chose to emancipate his son, he 
made a formal sale of iiim three di£ferent times, 
and repurchased him as often; which being 
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doileiin the pnid^nc^^of a magistrate and fite 
witnesses^ iba yotn^'inan was tlienceferward 
kit own master : bdt tlte profits, or interest, of 
half his propertijr belonged to the father, who 
was also his heir if he died intestate, and ^ 
1^^ goardiah of his children s&er his decease. 
Tiitre is, > however, reason to suppose, that 
aoaie restraints were imposed on the exercise of 
ihU arbitrary power, even in the time of the 
republic; there certainly were by the emporors ; 
and, indeed^ the existence of '^ch alisolute an- 
,thority, in the hands 43f indiviAials, seefns to be 
incon^tible with the spirit of monarchical 
gorarnment. At a very early period, the rigfat 
oi selling male children was restricted to the 
-unmarried siHis, lest married free^wom^ should 
be reduced to slavery through the necessities, 
the caprice, or the inhnmanity, of their fathers- 
in-law. Trajan emancipated a son who had beien 
ill-treated by his father ; and Hadrian banidi- 
ed a father who had killed his son on the bare 
auiapidion of his haviilg committed adnlteiy. 
From that time, the dcmiinion of fathers over 
their children was daily diminished. They 
gradually lost the power of life and deaths and 
then that of selling them* The latter, it is true, 
was pei^mttted so late at the reign of the first 
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Ccmstantine ; but it waa only allowed in casee of 
pressing necessity, and was confined to children 
newly born. Tbe continuance of it, even under 
that restriction, appears to have been admitted 
more with a view to guard in&nts from destruo*> 
tion by necessitous parents, than as an acknow<- 
ledgement of the right; and the same law 
obliged the purdiaser to restore the child to 
liberty, at any future period, on repayment of 
the sum for which it had been sold. But, not*- 
witfastanding these saiegilards, the permission 
was abused, and was, in consequence, finally 
abfdished in the same reign : Constantine, to 
avoid all future pretext for it, ordaining «t the 
-same time, that indigent j)arents should be sup- 
ported at the public expense. The unnatural 
custom of exposing children, was also prohibited 
under seiyere penalties ; but the precise period 
when it actually ceased to be practised does not 
iippear : that it was not abolished without diffi- 
culty may be inferred from the same prohibition 
having been renewed, with additional severities, 
by several succeeding emperors. 

History contains many revolting instances of 
the abuse of the powers with which fathers were 
invested; and it was doubtless owing to theit* 
having been exerciled with undue severi^, thait 
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th^ were annollecL Bat it most also be ad-^ 
mittedi thattbe dependance in which cbiMreii 
were held, served to nourish that filial piety of 
which Rome famished so many striking ex- 
amples; that it was a strong inducemrat to 
parents to attend to the education of th^ off- 
spring, and to watch over their conduct in more 
mature life; and, that it tended to the main?* 
tenance of order in families^ and of subordina- 
tion in the state; Hiat indthers were not 
allowed to participate in the &thers' prerogar 
tive^ w^ the consequence of their own depend* 
ance on their husbands ; and also, we must sup 
pose, of that softness of disposition which would 
have rendered the exerdse of such stem author 
rity impossible to their gentler nature. 

Boys were named on the ninth, and girls on 
the eighth, day after their birth : but ^ey .then 
only received the family patronymic : the pre- 
name, or, as we should term it, the baptismal, 
or christian-name, was not bestowed on the 
former, until they were invested with the toga, 
nor on the latter, until they were about to be 
married; and indeed, at a more recent pariod, 
females did not receive any pre-name. Whai 
there were two daughters in a family, they w«e 
merely distinguished as the elder and the 
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younger; but if more, they were named, ac- 
cording to the order of their birihi-^Secundilla, 
Terhdlaj QuartiUa — ^the numbers being always, 
in such case, used in the diminutive, for the 
greater tenderness of expression; and some- 
times the name also, as TuUiola for TulHa. 
When married, they retained the name of their 
fiimily, and did not adopt that of their husband. 
Those great families among the Romans who 
traced their origin to one common ancestor, 
were considered as belonging to the same Gensj 
or Cfan; but they did not, on that account, 
bear the same name alone as the parent stock 
from which they were descended. The acknow- 
ledged kindred of a Gens were denominated 
GrentUeSf as a recognition of the alliance ; and' 
as it denoted an honorable descent, and the 
pride of ancestry prevailed in a very high de- 
gree, it was a distinction held in much respect. 
Many of the most ancient and illustrious family- 
names were derived from the rustic occupations 
of their ancestors: thus, according to Varro, 
Pliny, Plutarch, and others, the noble families 
^stnia^ ParciOf and VtleHia, were so called 
from their progenitors having been celebrated 
breeders cf the animals to which their names have 
an affinity; as those of FaHuSi Lentulus^ PisOf 
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and Cicero, were, no dt>ubty equally remarkable 
for the successful cultivation of kguokiiious 
plants. 

They had two, or three, and jBometimes, even: 
fQur^ names: th^^ pye-mnnef — ^aii^,-^sumcmey 
-^and an additional title, whicb they termed 
iheagmomen. 

The pre-name, which, as we biiy^ already obr. 
served^ corresponded with our chi^tian-name, 
was seldom written at. fall jl^gtb : the initkd. 
letter alone being used, <^^ at ..most, the^rat 
syllable, if it' consisted of figiore than bne« The 
pre-names of females^ were distinguished from 
Uiose of men by dsie initial^. being invtsited ; by 
which expedient the confusion was obmted that: 
must otherwise have arisen fr^m the similarity 
of the male and female appellatives, which 
seldom differed except in die terminatioQ* 

The name, was that of the origin^ family, or 
gens : and the sur-fname, — which, in ;its origin^t 
was a title, or honorable distinction, And some* 
times a mere nick-name, — denoted the difl^rent 
branches of the same house. 

The agnomen was pergonal to the individual 
who bore it, 'without reference to his family, 
and was usually conferred as a reward for some 
memorable action: thus the two Sci^ios were. 
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ia iCj^^wqiuwce of timt laUit^ry^ervioiefl, called, 
the one Africanus, and jthe olh^ Asifitticus. 
This distinction was^ bowe^er^ afterwards mAch 
«btt$^; for, natwUl^ta0di9gt))AtJt. could only 
be granted by tbe semte^ and was so: highly 
y^ued, that even: tjieefiipe^ni wer» ambttiQiia 
of acquiring it, yet w^s it freqM^t]^y b^llpwed 
without any regard io 49frit* 

The ilomans also inserted their public easH 
ployni^ei^ts and digi^^ and .ftiequently^ even 
their txibe^ among l^eir nj^maa. The. til;le of 
thf^ latter .was feminitie, and wa^ placed betiseen 
the name and the ^ui^namei but, lest it dapuld^ 
be mistaken for a surniame, or the name of a 
femaje^ tbiey distinguished it, in wilting, by at 
difTeiient size, or fori;n9 of the character. They, 
sometimes, had two sur^names; or raltor, thet 
oanie of one family, and the hereditary sUr- 
aame oS another: this occurred in easiest of 
adoptioni and when strangers becatne.citisens 
of Koin^ they usually took the pre-ttame md 
name of him who had procured them that pri^. 
vilege. Slaves also,^ when liberated, added the 
name and pre*name of their master to then* own' 
^Eur-fi^me: thus, the. poet Andronicus, the freed-* 
maU .of Marcus Liv^ Salinator, was oaiieA 
^, l^ms Jndrmcus. 
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The cadc^tion of children was very g^ieral 
among diode who were themselves childless; 
and, as they became the legal heirs of their 
adoptive fethers, so, these acquired over them 
all the rights of paternity. The adopted person 
took the name of the family into which he was 
receive, in addition to his own ; thus preserv- 
ing some trace of his real origin, while he be- 
came identified with his new connexions. 

There were three distinct modes of adoption : 
si$nple qffiUatwn^ that called arrogatian, and 
testamientary udoptkm; each of which was ac- 
companied with certain forms to render it valid. 

The first was resorted to on the adoption of a 
minor, and was effected by a fictitious sale from 
the real to the adoptive parent, in the same 
manner as in cases of emancipation* 

Arrpgation regarded those who, being their 
own masters, voluntarily submitted themsdves 
to the authority of him who adopted them. 
For this the consent of the people was requisite, 
and it was demanded l^ a public notification. 

Besides these forms, three other conditions 
were essential to give e£Pect to either of those 
acts: — that the adoptive father should be at 
least ei^teen years older than the son, and that 
he should both be without children of his own, 
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and without reasonable hope of having any>; 
that nrilber honor, religion, the domestic wor^ 
ship or peculiar sacrifiees of the two families, 
should receive any attaint by it; that it w£« 
widiout fraud, or collusion i and, that it had no 
other object than the apparent one of arbona 
fide adoption. The consideration of these con* 
ditions' belonged to tlie college of Pontics; and 
if they approved the demand, it was at once ad- 
mitted in the case of simple affiliation, and re- 
ferred to the general assembly of the people in 
that of arpogation : but the emperors t9ok this 
right info their own hands, and extended it so 
fiir as to give permission' of adoption to women 
who were childless. 

TesHaaentMLty adoption was nothing more 

than the bequest of a man's inheritance and 

-name; but even this required to be confirmed, 

by the Prsetor in the testator's life-time, or by 

(Jie people after his death. 

Various reasons contributed to render adop- 
tion more frequent among the Romans than 
^mong any other peopJe: one, was the desire, 
:and even the sacred obligation, of pei*petuating 
the private wcH-sfeip and distinctive sacrifices 
bel6nging to their families; another, the privi- 
leges enjoyed by fathers, which attached equally 
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to those having adopted, or legitimate^ children; 
and lastly, among the patricians, was the eligi* 
bility to the important office of tribune of the 
people, from which they were excluded unless 
they had previously passed, by adc^on, into 
the plebeian order. The two latter motives 
gave occasion for many collusive adoptions, for, 
interested purposes. We may readily conceive, 
that it could only have been a mere matter of 
form when a patrician was adopted by a ple- 
beian: but it was also resorted to at the ap- 
proach of the elections for public offices, to 
qualify those who, being witliout children, could 
not othei*wise have entered into com|)etition 
with fathers of families; and once their object 
was thus attained, they emancipated those whom 
they had adopted. This abuse, however, re- 
ceived a check in the reign of Nero, in conse- 
•quence of a remonstrance from the real father^ 
^ who complained, with great justice^ that they, - 
^ ho had sufiered all the anxious cares of pa* 
ternity, were frustrated of their rights by the 
fraudulent intervention of men who suddenly 
acquired the tide of parent, without fulfilling 
any of its duties, or feeling any of its solici* 
tudes. 
The mode cf education genettUly adopted at 
3 
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Rome^ varied, at^ different periods of the re- 
pablic, according to the changes which the 
manners of the pfeople underwent through the 
mtroduction of commerce and the siciences, and 
the prepress of luxury and refinement. While 
war and agriculture formed the chief occupa- 
tions, it had little other object than the attain- 
ment of those arts, and was wholely acliicved 
under the paternal roof; every father being 
then capable of instructing his sons in the use ^ 
of arms and the practice of husbandry, and 
every mother conveying to her daughters, in her 
own example, those practical lessons of house* 
wifery to which their simple acquirements were 
confined. Even those young men whose rank 
entitled them to aspire to civic honors, required 
but little previous instruction to enable them to 
fulfill the dulies of the magistracy. There were 
but few written laws before the proi^ulgation of 
tlloseof the twelve tables, and these the most 
simple and definite; but suited to that rud(« 
state of society in which most of its members 
were unacquainted with the arts of reading and 
writing,^ and in which the limited nature of 

'' Most ofitt memhers wert unacquainted with the arts 
qf reading and writing" — At that early period, a brazen 
ttud was annually affixed to the gate of the temple of 
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property gave rise to but little coHision of in- 
terests. But when an intercourse with the 
Greeks had in^ired the people with a taste 
for the fine- arts, and the accumulation of weahh 
had diffused its attendant polish over their 
habits of life, then arms' and the sciences wei»e 
equally cultivated ; a more liberal form of edu- 
cation was adopted ; and public schools were 
opened for the reception of the youth of both 
sexes. 

It was a maxim with the Romans, that edu- 
cation should keep pace with tlie progress of 
intellect from its earliest dawn : instruction, 
therefore, commenced the moment children 
gave signs of comprehension. At this period^ 
they were confided to the care of some matron 
of the family, whose chief duty it wa3, to watch 
over their growing passions, and to correct 
thetn; to direct their inclinations; and to give 
them habits of order and obedience. As they 
advanced in age and reason, their instructress 
inculcated the precepts of morality^ and, abov^e 

Jupiter to jcommetnorite the Dumber^f the revolvipg 
years ; and when the progress of literature had rendered 
such a record unnecessary, the ceremony was still con- 
tinued, and performed with great pomp by the consols, as 
a religious act to avert public calamities. 
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idl^ endeavmired to inspire them with the prin- 
eipies which forined the true character of the 
lioman etti2en :--veneration for the gods ; sub- 
mission to parents; attachment to the constitu- 
tiou, and the cause, of liberty ; and love of tl^ir 
country. They were then instructed in litera- 
tuA*e at some public seminary ; and as they grew 
towards manhood, they were habituated to all 
the athletic exercises that could impart agility 
or gr^ce^ and fit them for the profession of 
amas. Ncmt were the accompUshmients of poHsbed 
U& n^gie^fid : botii sexes were taught the lute, 
and thex:itkai% and theirr mannas «id deport«> 
m&ikt -were carefiilly attended to. 

When the period allotted to the studies of 
yout^had dapsed, mid they were invested with 
the rvirile robe, youi^men of family were placed 
Nndec the! protection of some senator of distin- 
guished r^iitation for his knowledge of jurist 
pcudenoe. Although not considered as a pre- 
ceptor, ie affiM-ded them theJbenefit of his advice 
and example, and under his auspices they were 
initiated into public business, and acquired a 
^practical knowledge of th6 laws. 
^ Eloquence, and the military art, were the 
surest roads to preferment; and the character of 
an able orator, or soldier, led tp the first digni- 
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tics of the state* They plaoed these qualitM 
nearly on a kvel; this, as drfending the re- 
public from its enemies abroad; that, as provid- 
ing for its security at home. 

Eloquence was taught, as a science, at public 
schools, where composition and declamation 
were studied in both the Greek and Latin Ian- 
guage& The study of the Greek was not cmly 
fashionable, but was considered as, in some 
measure, necessary in a country which had 
derived its literature from Greece;^ and it was 
usual with persons of high consequ^ice^ to en- 
tertain some Grecian man of lett^^ in their 
house for the instruction of their children, and 
to allow him to receive pupils, also, from among 
the young nobility. It was also customary for 
young men of rank to complete their education 
at Athens; or at Marseilles, which at that 
period contained a very learned university. 

The youth, of every condition, were not alone 
trained to arms, and inured to the fetigues of 

2 *« Derived iU HUrature from Greece.^* It it remark* 
able thatf although Latin was spoken througliout the 
foreign possessions of the Roman Empire, it never became 
the exclusive language of all Italy, in the southern pro- 
vinces of which the Greek continued predominant until 
long after the fall of the Western Empire. 
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war, by the exercises we have already mentioned 
as forming part of their education, but after- 
wards, also, in the Campus Mtatius on their 
assuming the toga ; and when they joineil the 
army, they were employed, indiscriminately, in 
the most laborious duties of the camp and the 
field. *' Thus formed," says Sallust, " no toil 
fatigued, no difficulty disheartenc<l, no danger 
dismayed them : their courage was superior to 
all. No combat so animating to them as that 
in whkh they contended for tlie prize of glory : 
to charge the enemy, to scale a fortress, to dis- 
tinguish themselves by some daring action, nrnl 
make themselves respected for their valor— this 
was their ambition; and in fiune alone they placed 
both honor, riches, and true nobility." ^ This 
ardor for military glory was at once the cause,. 
and the effect, of the justly great reputation of 
the Roman arms ; and we may judge from the 
exaggerated praises bestowed on it, by the author 
ju^t quoted, how sedulously it was nourished,, 
and with what enthusiasm it was sustained. 

The education of females, also, became an 
ofagect of equal attention. No longer con* 
fined to sttl]jects of domestic economy, it ex« 

3 Sail. Bell, Cat infroamK 
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tended to both Greek and Latin literature, and 
the cultivation of every grace and talent with 
vrbich the sex is so eminently gifted. Formed 
to embellish life, no sooner were women eman- 
cipated from the trammels of domestic slavery, 
in which they had been held, than they acquired 
an influence — more felt, indeed, thai^ acknow^ 
ledged — which gradually refined the manners 
of the men, and shed its lustre over society : 
while, availing themselves of the sources of in- 
formr.tion newly opened to them, they success^ 
fully improved their own natural powers of in* 
tellect, and many Roman ladies made a distin- 
guished figure in the republic of letters. 

Such were the cares which the Romans be- 
stowed upon the education of their youth : no 
people ever cairied them faither : hence the 
number of truly great men, and eminent 
women, which Rome lias produced, and the 
virtues by which they were adorned, during the 
brilliant sera of the republic. Happy if their 
history could be closed with that epoch : feut 
the tide of luxury which was afterwards ad- 
mitted, swept away every vestige of the morality* 
of conduct and real dignity of manners, the 
simple elegance and social intercourse of dp^ 
niestic life, by which they bdd been distinguish* 
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ed; and introduced a train of debasing vices, a 
frothy superficial deportment, with a vulgar 
ostentation and disgusting profusion, accom- 
panied by the meanness ever attendant on pro- 
digality. The accounts transmitted to us of. 
the Itixury of Rome during the latter reigns of 
the emperors, may excite our astonishment^ but 
can neither command our respect, nor admira- 
tion ; and if we sympathize in her fall, it is 
beibause the refulgence of her ancient :glory 
throws a ray of illusive brightness over ither ' 
gloom of her final degenera^. ^ v ; , » 
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CHAP. XX. 

Funeral Rites.— iDhumation.—Castom of Burning the 
Dead.— >AUeniioa» to the Dying. — The last Obaequies. 
— Sepultare.*-The Funeral Pyre. — Sacrifices. — Gladia- 
torial Combats^— Mourning. — Tombs. — Monumental 
Inscriptions. 

Thb simids. affections of nature, independent- 
ly of all ci^ and moral obligations, have, in 
every stage of society, dictated the last atten- 
tions to the remains of departed friends. Neither 
law nor religion has prescribed the forms in 
which they are paid. They grow out of senti- 
ments of public decorum and private regard, 
and, springing rather from the heart than from 
the mind, are sanctioned by one common feel- 
ing; while the solemnity by which they are 
surrounded guards them from the innovations 
to which the less impressive actions of life are 
exposed. Thus, they survive} the common 
usages of society; exist when other customs 
coeval with them have ceased; and are but 
slowly exchanged for newer ceremonies. 

During the greater part of the common- 
wealth, the only mode of disposing of the deady 
among the Rmnand, was by inhumaticm. At a 
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Very remote period, it is said to have been cus- 
tomary with tbem, to inter the chief persons in 
a &niily in their own houses : to which has been 
attributed much of that superstitious awe of 
departed spirits which formed so prominent a 
feature in the Roman character. But the fact 
itself, not only rests upon rather weak authority, 
but is in contradiction with one of their most 
settled prejudices; and the consequence de-^ 
duced from it may, with more probability, be 
attributed to the form of their religion, and to 
that bias of the mind to dwell on supernatural 
objects which seems to belong to all unenlight- 
ened ages. 

The custom of burning the dead, though very 
anciently practised among the Greeks, and of 
great ahtiquily among the Romans, was not 
generally adopted by the latter until towaixls. 
the close of the republic; but it afterwards 
became universal, and was continued uninter- 
nqHedly until the introduction of Christianity, 
soon after which it gradually fell into disuse. 

Although the anxious solicitude with which 
afiectipn guards departing friends — ^immutable 
as our nature, and uninfluenced by the vicis&i^ 
todes of fitthion—- has been the same in every 
age and every clime^ yet, the very knpnlse 
which durects it has given birth to various 
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forms, as final demomtrfiftions ol* reject «ad 
tokens of regai*d. Amoog the Homao^, the 
bed of the dying was never abandoned to hite^ 
ling attendants, but was surrounded by relat^vef 
and intimates who lavished every endearing 
^attention due to the melancholy oq^aaion. A$ 
life began to ebb, they, in sucGes^oB,.and ii| 
accents of the deepest sorrow, bade a Icmg fareJ> 
well to their expiring friend; and, when thft 
last awful moment approached, the nearest re* 
latiou present closed the .eyes, wi^le^ from an 
idea that tlie soul was exj^iled in the last sigh^ 
he bent bver the body to catch the parting 
breath. The corpse was then bathed and per* 
fumed ; dressed in the most cosdy robes be- 
longing to tho deceased; and laid out in tHe 
vestibule,* pn a couch strewed with flowei^ 
with the f^t towards the out^ door, which W9S 
shaded with branches of cypress. 

From that strange mii^ture of celestial at^ 
tributes and earthly propensities in which the 
heathen mythology clotJhed its duties, it wa» A 

I " 77ie vestibule/* — This must not be understood in 
the modern acceptMion of the term. It was> in fact, an 
open space, within the encloniVe'df the (Aiter wifR; bHt 
before the house hselft^-^" lacMt-vaetiui oniit^KfimUiiA 
domAs, Jierqupm k M q4 JSit$ ify^f^"^ \ Ml» 6oljUil.'»rn 
c. 5.— SeeChap.iv. p.f^. / ^ . ^ ,' ,/ 
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f-ec^v^ Qpmlooy that Cbav^ivouUl mbtcbim^ 
tbe d^paned cfiirit across tfa® .Styx without 
payment of an ancient toll ta which hie .had 
l[>ecoiBe entitled by 1<^ e^teMiAl^ usagei: ik 
«mall coin was, in consequeojeivpliKOcd im tli^ 
mouth of the deceased^ to satisfy the dtotugud of 
the stern' ferryman. 

Th^ funeral took plac^ by t0rch-light; Tht 
corpse was carried^ with the ^t foremost, on 
an open bier covered with the ridtest cbd^ 
and borne by the nearest relatives and most 
distii^ished friends*^ The proeesuon .i^aa v^ 
glil^ted by a dire<^or of the ceremcmies, «t«> 
tended by lictors drea^: in Blade and beariiig 
their fasces inverted; and,^if the -decMBed had 
been a military nuiny die inaignift lef Ida rimk 
w^0 displayed, and the ooifi^ to which he. had 
belonged marohed in the . tfainwto their arm! 
reversed. The body waa {^receded by the Ibm^ 
of the deceased^ together with Aose of ^hta 
apo^sioFs; then we^t tniifiiiciAils mth* WHtd-iiit 
atmiQ/Bntfi of a lakger^m-'andde^^r-lone thaH 
^hoae nsied on less ^iBmnocemfm^ i^idmbm^ 
iag.iMomei;^ who wes^ htr«d to «i% bia i^naises^ 
before whom Were dapa^i Md buffoons^ o«a^ 
whop^r^pi:es(eiit0d)ih)^'Obaia$t^ ef the^dead 
man, and ^h^^i^ivmA t^ Umt^e hta-^Miiiiiir 
whenj^?e» ThetfiMnily^lhftdeceaitdrifidtolfed 
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thebkr ill deep mourning; die sons with their 
heads covered, the ^nghters unvdled and with 
their hair diihevelled, magistrates without their 
badges, and patricians without their ornaments: 
hb fineedmen, widi the cap of liberty on their 
bead% closed the procession. 

The obsequies of persons of rank were dis* 
tinguished by a funeral oration in their honor, 
which was pronounced over the body by some 
near friend. This ceremony took place in die 
fbrum^ and was, during the republic, a mark of 
consi^ration conferred only on distinguished 
personages, and by order of the senate; but, 
under the emperors, it became gena*al, as a 
tribute of private respect and tUB^on, and was 
bestowed cm wcunen as wdi as men. 

While the practke of sepulture prevailed, die 
body was either interred without a coffin, or 
deposited in a sarcophagus, the form of which 
was that of a deep chest On die conclusion of 
the ceremony, the septtl<Are wais strewed with 
flowers, ^ndthe moumens took a last fiu-ewett^ 
Ae honored remains. The attendants were 
then qmnkled with water by a priest, to purify 
ihem from the pollutkm wh»^ the ancients 
•opposed to be communicated by any ccmtact 
wtth a cMpse; and all wi8t« diimisaed* 

When die cusMtt 4if bimni^ the body was 
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introduced, a ftineral pyre, of wood and other 
combustible materials, was raised in the sem* 
Uance of an altar^ on which the bier was placed^ 
with the corpse outstretched upon it, and the 
eyes opened. The procession then mov^ 
slowly round to the sound of solemn musid, 
while the mourning matrons, who attended — 

'* With baleful cypress and blue fillets crown'd. 
With eyes dejected, and with hair anbound,*' 

chanted a requiem to the deceased ; and the 
nearest relative, advancing from the train with 
a.%hted torch, and averting his face from the 
body, set fire to the awful pile. Perfumes and 
spices were then thrown into the blaze by the 
surrounding friends, and, when the fire was 
extinguished, the embers were, quenched with 
wine* The ashes were then collected, and en* 
closed in an urn of costly workmanship, which 
was afterwards deposited in the mausoleum of 
the family. When the solemnities were in 
honor of a mim of high ]*ank, they were ac» 
cooqianied with much military pomp ; and if a 
soldier, his arms, and the spoils he had taken 
from tl^e enemy, were added to th^ fmieral fire,. 
It was a received iq^miion lunoi^ the ancients^ 
that the manes of the deceased were propitiated 
by blood; w4ierefi^e it was alimyf tfieir ciiitem 
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to tUtuffbter^ on the tomb of the deceased, those 
aniisals to which he was, whUe living, most 
attached ; and in the more remote and bar- 
baiotts ages, men were the yicUms of this horrid 
fibperstition: — 

" Arins> trappings^ horses— by the hearse were led 
In long array — the achierements of the dead. 
Then pinion'd, with their hands behind, appear 
The unhappy captives, marching in the rear. 
Appointed offerings in the victor's name, 
' To sprinkle with th«ir bldod ^e foqeral flame.'' 

DrifdefCs Firg,\Mn^ b.xi. 

Nor were these human sacrifices always c<m- 
flned to captives taken in war: domestic slaves 
were sometunes immolated to their mlistiers^ and 
there are instances on record of friends having 
thus devoted themselves from motives of afifec- 
tion. In process of time this savage rite gave 
way to one scarcely less revolting, and in lieu 
of it, they adopted that of the gladiatorial 
combats; which continued, tintil thar final' 
abolition, to form part of the last solemnities.* 
• The period of mourning, on the part of men, 
or of distant Teiatlves, was «hort. Widows 
wer6 bouifd to mdttnr for their husbands during 
m entire yetr. But ' Ae iSIict -^rhfch ordained 

• Sbe^PKhy'4 LeKerafj bj'«r. ^; »/ lnQld%i<yii epi »4. 
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INSTITUnOlfB OF THE -ROMATW. 8fi9 

this outward demonstradoQ of reqject to the 
memory of their deceased lords, was: -promul- 
gated when the year €oi»i8te4 of only ten hmar 
months; and the widow»-*doublle8s nouridiing 
in their bosoms '^ that grief which passeth 
show " — ^were ever satisfied* to constcue- the law 
according to its strictest acceptation. Their 
mourning, therefore, lasted, in &ct^ only liifie 
calendar months, during whkb time they kiid 
aside every kind of cntiament^ and dressed--- 
dm*ing the time of the republic, in black ; bttt 
afterwards, in white. 

. Neither sepulture, nor the more oommeo 
obsequies, were allowed within the walls of the 
atjf except to the vestal \^gias, add to sdNtoe 
femiliss of high distkii^im w^ose ancestdrslliid 
acquired that privilegef-acF a ^public 'testfttiMy 6f 
dieir services: to the states This prohibldoiif 
was not alone dictated by precaution fyc the 
health of the inhabitants^ or for the safety of 
the town, which might have been endangered^ 
either by putrid exhalation^ from the*mterred 
bodies, or by the flames of funeral fires; but, 
also, by kn idea, very generally entertaaned by 
the nations of antiquity, that the place in which 
a corpse was deposited was defiled. 

The tombs of military men, and of persons of 
rank, were usually raised in the field of Mars, 
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SdO DOMESIIC MANKEBB OF THE ROMANS. 

and those of individaals of more private statibiti 
in the gardens of their villas; or, frequently, by 
the iide of the public road, that thus their 
remains might attract the observation, and their 
spirit receive the valediction, of the passing 
traveller. Many of these ancient sepulchres 
still exist) engraven with various monummxtal 
inscriptions r^oiding the virtues of the de- 
ceased) and the respect o£ surviving friends : 
those cm the splendid mausoleums of the great 
generally display a pon^us detail of the titles 
and the qualities by which they were distin*. 
guished) and are dften but faithless memorials 
of their real character i while the more simple 
effusions of afifection on the lowly tombs of the 
humbly seldom ccmtain more, than a memento 
to the reader of bis own mortality, and to the 
dead, the artless wish— ^ may the earth lie 
light on thee!" 

« Shades of our sires ! O sacred be your rest. 
And lightly lie the turf upon your breast ! 
Flowers round your urns breathe sweets beyond com- 
pare. 
And spring eternal shed iu influence there 1 

Giffor^i Juvenal, sat vlu 
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I The number desgnatesthe Page | (he letter N, immeduitely 
folIowiDg it, signifies, that the reference is to the notes*] 

ACANTHUS, a plant so called, 7& 

Actors, dramatic, declared infamous, 22S^wore nulskfl^ 225** 
singular mode of recitation adopted by, 2S7-^heir 
distlnctiTe dress, 227— their factions, and expulaion 
from Italy, 229---their remuneration, 229, K— punish- 
ment inflicted on some, 230. 
Adoption of children, 312— motives for the* dl3« 
Adrtattt vid. Hadrian. 
^sctttaniutf temple of, 67* 
jEtop the tragedian, hit profutloiii 16i— fortunti 1 8J an tcdof 

of his son, i6. N. 
Affiliation, form of, 312. 
jigtuot domestic sUre so denominated, 9$ N« 
Agriculture, general attention to, 2. 
Agrippay aqueduct of, 159— baths of, 155. 
Amber, 276. , 

Amphitheatres, number of, 57, N— described, 232. 
jtnaromcuSf M, Liviutf 311. 

Anecdote, of Sallust the historian, 27— illustratiTe of supefw 
stition, 98— of Scipio, 111, 124— K>f Mummius, 136, 
K— of Heliogabalus, 165, 170— of Maop, 185, N— 
of Antony and Qeopatra, 193— of Cleopatra, 20(V— 
of Verus, 200— of Domitian, 201— of Tiberius, 205^ 
—of Cato the Censor, 296— of Cicero, 296. 
AnguMtkiavUh mi ornament worn by knights, 257. 
wfn^omnu^ column of, described, 61. 

Antony, Mark, hissuppers, 184— anecdote of him and Cleraatra, 
198— his excess in wine, 205— his marriage with Cleo* 
patra,301. 
Apartments, for general reception and family accommodationt 
53, 163 — bow heated, 54 — perfumed, 168— for 
dressincb 262-«bridal, 292. 
Apidus, his eztravagaiice, 184— death, 185— fiunily of the 
Apidi, 185, N— his receipt for dressing sow't-teatsy 
187, N. 
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Apothecary, origin of the term, 68. 

Aquatic theatres, 23d. . ^ « «, vr 

Aaueducts, number of, in ancient and modem Home, 57, «— 

when first constructed, 152— described, 152. 
Armorial bearings, 15, 256. 
Army, composition of they 14. 
Arrogation^ form of, 312* 
Arus^nceSi lOa 

Assembly of the people, 5, 12a 

Atlienodorus, anecdote of, 98. ^ . -^ 

Athens, haunted house at, 98— prytaneum of, 144— umverwty 

of, 318. ^ _ 

Atriensr^, domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. 
AknvMh AeacriptiOB and uses of the, 52, 114. 
Attilian }aw, 12, N. 
Augurs, coUeflre of. 99. 
AitgustuSt 



Awreut, a 

BABTLONiAirs, their division of time, 9S. 

Baff-pipes, 220. 

BaU, various games of, 124. 

BalneatoTt domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. ^ 

Bar, the Roman, 37— fees at, 38— eloquence of, 40-time of 
pleading at, 41. 

Barbers, female, 9, N. ' 

SauUcaSi halls pf justice so called, 60, N— ^(W^ica Vaiicanoy 60. 

Baths, public,' number of, 57, K-^t what hour opened, 15a 
158— their magnificence, 154-;-of Agrippa, of Nero, of 
Caractdla, and of Dioclesian, 155 — present state of the 
latter, 155, N— of Caracalla described, 157— private, 159. 

Bay-trees, 85. 

Beards, 252, 253. 

Bed-chambers, 292. 

Beer, 212. 

Bees, 214. 

BeUs, 56, N, 176. 

Bitds, singing, used as food, 182, lS4p-extraordinary number 
served at an entertainment, 183. 

Blind-manVbuff, conjecture respecting, 24, N. 

Boars, served at the table of Mark Antony, 184— a la Troyenne, 
189. 

BolerOf conjecture respecting the, 228. 

Bboks, how transcribed and put together, 145, 

Bounty, public, to necessitous citizetis, 17— its amount, 17, N. 
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Boxing, 125. 

Brankunine, 75, N. 

Breakfiwt, 121—4 la fourchette, SOS. 

Breeches, 25a 

Brides, portion of, 284— dress of, e88-^ow conducted home, 

and received, 289— their apartment, 292. 
Bridles, 13a 
Bronze, 178, N. 
Buffoons, 198, 224. 

Burning the dead, custom of, 323— ceremony of, 326. 
Buskins, 250— of senators, 251— of ladies, 275— of the eift- 
perors, 275. 

C^ssjLRi Julius, his arrangement of the year, 94— enforces tke 
sumptuary laws, 181— portrait of, 254. 

Cala CeecUia, account of, 289, N. 

Calamus, the reed so called, 146,'N. 

Calends, vid. Kalends. 

Caligee, shoes worn by the soldiery, so called, 65, N. 

Calpumian, Csecilian, and Comolian laws, 12, N. 

Campus Martins, 125-^portico in the, 143— exercises in the, 319*. 
tombs in the, 329. 

Candidates, for office, their mode of canvassing for votes, US- 
origin of the term, 246. 

Canopies, 165. 

Capitol, description of the, 57 — traditionary origin of its namd, 
58— its present remains, 61, N. 

Caracalla, his baths described, 157. 

Carriages, 132— mode of yoking cattle to them, 133^— animals 
used in, 133. 

Carvers, at supper, 175. 

Carystian marble, 82, N. 

Cato the sensor, 3, 10— speech of, on the repeal of the Oppian 
law, 10, N— his conviviality, 175, 206— his opinion of 
^smlng, 195— bon-mot of, 202-^is^ divorce and re-mar-* 
riage, 296. 

Ce^arius, domestic slave 60> denominated, 9, N. 

Censors, their powers, dO-^-abolitkm of, 31. 

Census of the Homan people, 31— 4n the rejgnof Claudius,, a6. 

Centumviral court, constitution and powers of -the^ 42, 48, Nr 

CefUumifiri, judges so-called, 42* 

Ceremonies, rehgious, 107, i09-*«f the table, 173'-H)f marriage, 
285, 288— funeral, 326. 

Ceylon, island of, 215, N. 

Chapels, 106. 

Chaplets of flowers, 175— singular custom find ftiMcdote respect- 
ingr 198— of Ycfvain, 194. ^ 

Chariot-races, 126. 

Charon, 325. 

Ch«is,14i. 

Chian wine, 211, 212, N. 
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Chadi«»» their drtM, 944— marriage of, ^n^^lMia, and iUe- 
citiinate, 282— nubile age of, 283— of concubines, 901 
—exposition of, 308, 904, 907— sale and emancipation 
of, 905— when named, 908— how named, 90»— edoca- 
turn of, 315, 319. 
Chimneys* 54. . ._, ^ >t 

auTonivmMUeh domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. 
CMam»/h • miUtary dress, 257. 
CHMins 108. 

Christianity, introduction of, 105, 302, 323. 
Christians, cruelties practised on, ^ 239, N. . - «, 

Churches, number of, in modem Rome, 57, N— church ot bt. 

Peter's, eo, N. 
Ciotr0i his levees, 114— his villa at Tusculum, 199— his maxims 

lor conversation, 139— his divorce, 296. 
•....» the younger, excesses of, 205. 
Cindnnatut, QwrUus, 3. 
Circus-Maximus, dimensions and descnpUon of the, 126— 

period of its construction, 127, N. 
Circuses, number of, 57, N, 12ft— mode of racing in, 226. 
Cithara, a musical instrument, 198— described, 220— taught, 317. 
Citizens of Rome, called Qjuirites, 5— how classed, 14— their 
morning avocations, 107— their pecuniary situation, 116 
^their afternoon amusements, 122. 
Citron-wood, 164. 
Clans. 909. 
Cleopatra, wager gained by, 185, N— anecdote respecting herand 

^ Mark Antony, 193— her presents to Antony, 20a 

C&mtyiro, or water-clock, 90— of rlato, 222. 
Clients and patrons, connexion between them, 35— their re- 
ciprocal obligations, 36 — attentions of the former, 114.' 
Cloaca-mamnuh 64. . - ^ 

Clocks, various kinds of, 90-Haiodem, invention of, 90. 
Codes of the Emperors Theodosius and Justinian, 45. 
Coemption, a form of marnage, 285, 286. 
CoflEfee,215. ^ ^ , , *.u ^ 

Coins in common circulation, enumeration and value of the, 70. 
Cottsaufih dimensions and d^ription of the, 292. 
CoUege, of Augurs, 99— of Poptiift, 101, 299, 313. 
Combats, of gladiators, 18, 189, 225, 232— how conducted, 234— 
when introduced and exhibited, 236- restraintson, and 
abolition of, 237— at funerals, d2a. 
. of wild-beasts, 238. 

Combs, 264. 
Comedians, their distinctive dress, 227— their factions, 229— 

punishment inflicted on some, 230. 
Comedy, 224— of Errors, Shakespeare's, whence derived, 227. 
Committatio, a meal so called, 202. 
Commerce, foreign, 216. 

CommoduSf the emperor, prowess off at the amphitheatre, 1 
bis hair, 265. 
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Coacubinai^ 901. 

Confarreation, a form of tnarriage, 2&S, 266, 

Coiiscri]>t fathers, origin of the Utle of, 25. 

Cqnsiantine the Great, abolishes the punishment of cniciflzion, 
21— annuls the penalties on celibaey, 281— power 
of fathers over their children in the reign or, 306, 

Consuls, when first appointed, 28--their authority, 28^how 
chosen, 29--continuation of their powers, and aboli* 
tion of their office, 29. 

Cooks, 180. 

Ot^us, domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. 

Xkirinthian brass, 178, N. 

CorneIiu4, bequest of, for the benefit of orphans, 69. 

Corsets 271. 

Cosmetics, 266— of Poppsa, 267. 

Citmu, the Praefect, 206. 

Cotton-plant, 274, N. 

Couches, 165— size of, 166— how arranged and furnished, 167^ 

Couriers, 4. 

Couru of justice, 42, 120. 

Crama, amount of his fortune, 72— his plate, 171. 

Ciypto-Poriicut, 139. 

Ctesifnus, the inventor of water-clocks, 89, 222. 

Cubicuiariui, domestic slave so called, 9, N. 

Curia, a division of the Roman people, 14. 

Curius, Maraa, 3. 

Curule-chair, description of the, 34. 

— — magistracy, why so termed, 33. 

Cyatftus, 192. 

Dancks, 124, 228. 

Dancing^rls, 198, 228. 

Diamonds, whence procured, 215— dust of, 276. 

Dice, various games with, 196. 

Didian law, 181. 

Dinner, 121, 203. 

XHodenan, construction and present state of the baths of, 155. 

andtft. N. 
JHtctu, game of, 125. 

XHsperuator, domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. 
Divorce, laws of, 293, 302— ceremony of, 294— first instance of, 

295— abuse of, 297— consequences of, 296. 
Document, curious, of the reign of Trajan, 69. 
Domestic worship, 53, 106, 313. 
DomUiant extraordinary occasion on which he convened the 

senate, 191— «ingular entertainment given by, 201— 

edict of, respecting vineyards, 207. 
Zhmus-Aureaf or golden palace of Nero, descr^Md, 51. 
Dowry, of women, how paid, 284— of the daughter of Cn. 
.Sdpio,2S5. 
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I>rMii8, the, 223. 

Dramatic entertainments, 225. 

I>reflB, that worn at table, 167— of dnmatie actors, 227^— of 
dttsens, 2i2, 2^7, et teq.^of genenis, 248, 297— <^ 
JcBJ^hts, 248--of the priesthood and magMtmcy, 244— of 
chiMhren and youths, 244r->-tfaat worn in morning, 24^— 
of Julius Caesar, 254— of senators and knights, 257— 
military, 258-— for the head, 268— of ladies, 270— oiT 
brides, 288--of widows, 828. 

I>ressing-rooms, of ladies, 262. 

Drums, 222. 

EAE-aiNGs, 253. 

Bating-rooms, 163, 177. 

Education, 314, ef $6^.-— of females, 319. 

Egypt, ancient computation of time in, 96— f<»tune tellers 

from, 100 — ^manufactures of glass in, 192— trade through, 

214 — ^lapidaries in, 255, N. 
Elephant, belonging to the Emperor Galba, 255, N. 
Eloquence, of the bar, 40— taught as a science, 318. 
Emancipation, vid. Manumission. 
Engraved-stones, 255, N. 

Equinox, calculation of time at the period of the, 91. 
Eqtates, yid. JTriights. 
Ephoriy Lacedeemonian magistrates, 161. 
Epicures, ancient regulation respecting, 161. 
Epicurism, instances of, 182, 183, 184, 185, N, 187, 19a 
Epistolary correspondence, 146. 
EpiUphs, 290, N, 330. 
EyUhc^amiumi 291. 
Esculapius, rid. ^sculapius. 
Esop, rid. iBsop. 

Estates, how cultivated, 87— rent of, how paid, 87. 
Exposition of ChildrenrdOS, 804, 307. 

Fabiola, the foundress o( hospitals, 67. 

Factions, of chariot-racers, 127— of comedians, 229* 

Falemian wine, 2Q7« 212. 

Fandango, conjecture respecting the, 228.- 

Far, a species of flour, 286. 

Faacea and securis^diseribtdf Sik, 

Fannian laWf 180. . 

Fermented liquors, 212. 

Fescennine verses, ^23. . 

Festivals, public, 97— Satur^nalian^ 195^lN— 8iMaB> 287. 

Fh-ei'flacfed, 102, l03-*-fuaeral^ 327. 

J£kh$ oystffs, I8d*-«umbcr>senred at an ^«itte)rta<Bnient, 18»— 

Bur-mullet and piise^ l«3^ K«-*bfomht tbt«ble«live, 190— 

hoBOtt veiideEtd,lo» laOMMirbo^ I9U 
Fisb^rpoMl^^ac. > 
Flaccut, Pomponiut, promoted for his convivigli^tfleii; 
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i;%Mi«fi, 101— of Jupiter, 1Q2. 
Flower-gardens, 85. 
Flutes, 220. 

Forks, 176-<-«heiriiitrodiictioii, 177, N. ' 

Fortunes, acquired bj lawyers, 39— enjoyed by some Patricians, 

72. - 

Fortune-tellers, loa 

Forum, description of the, 59— ite present state, 60, N. 
Foundling-hospitals, 69. 
Fountains, number of, in indent and modem Eome, 57, N<i-* 

of Albula, or Tivoli, 155. 
Freed-men, 24, 116, 217, 279, 285, 326. 
Fruits, of Italy, 218. 
Funeral, ceremonies, 825-'<-of inhumation, and burning, S26«-pi 

urns, 327. 
Furniture^ 163, 177. 

Gallvkibs, described, 189^— their nses, 141. 

GalHruB-Africarutf 187, N. 

Game, of blind-man's buff, conjecture respecting the, 24, N— 
of tennis, 123 — of fires and foot-ball, 124-^ harpastum, 
124— of quoits, 125— of chess, 141— ^th dice, 196— of 
morra, 197. 

Garden bearVfoot, 75, N. ' 

Gardens, to town houses, 56— description of one belonging to 
Pliny the youneer, 75, 81---general description of, 8£l 
—productions of, 213— cultivation of, 214. 

Geese, 187— the Cajntoline, 18»— lirers of, 189. 

^^JJj^^J- family denominations, 309. 

Germamcus, 247, 280. 

Gestaiio, a place for takin^^ exerrise, 75^es form, 129. 

Gilding, the art of, how far understood, 58, N. 

Gladiators, 198, 225— how chosen, 288— their mode of fighting, 
234— their fate, 235 — their irambers, 236. 

Glass, 55— windows of,55, N— cups of, 192— invention of, 192, N. 

Gloves, 251. 

Gluttony, 183. 

Gods, household, 53, 108— of the Roman mythology, lOi-^f 
the table, 173. 

Golden-house, deacription of the, 51. 

Greece, division of time borrowed from, 92— superstitions re- 
ceived from, 173— customs taken firom, 154, 194— 
wines of, 211— 4ongs of, 219— Roman comedy derived 
from that of, 224 — fine arts derived from, 139, dl6-« 
language and literature of, 318. 

Gregorian year, 95. 

GuMts, at supper parties, precedence of, 168— friends who acS 
compEUiied them, 169— perquisite of, 1 72— distinction 
between, 176. 

Gi^fuumm, a school for athletic exercises, 125, 153. ^ 

Q 
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renves the habit of wearing the bfMrd,.W ■imiiiAai a 
- fiither for cruelty, 906. 
Hair, 2fl0-hoir worn by kgea, $fit Alw, ^| ... W tote •f -traO- 

ingthe, flfiS lof thc.ginpqror Conwicrfna,^ga* 
II powder, 265. 

Hallt of justice, 60, N. 
JBaf)Ntftu«i, pHoe «^ AM. 
Hata,249. 
£0i»o|paMiM^ liis «ippir rown^ lfl i. in*da< a a ofi l«S» 190^ K 

r-his tables 184. 
ffarcutaneunh discovery jof tbe nitea ^ 46, Jf^-^parioA ^ 4|i» 
catastrophe by which it was deatmad, 40, >19« 

Horns, 22a 
Hotae-litters, 132. 
Horse-nces, 126, 128. 

Horses, Tao^ow amfimm^ AUd^shMcl, >iaOw 
kk, 67— Ibr foand]ib0r69u 
ev%M. 
nseliold-fiQds, 58, 106, ^86. 
|09Mes interior acr^qgemeQi «^ 5ii mwim at ha a tlnj 
lighting, 54— general construction of fhoae i 
55— ofbridegroonu, how addrnffd, J60u 
PJidnmUoorh V wa$«r.«cN(pai,«8i« 

TMaJDJt, 282. 

i<fe«^ a division Qf Ivqcw W i 1 gup t ttlili d n ■a ^pe ctiay4h», 287. 

India, trade to, 215. 

Ink, 146. 

Institutes of Justinian, 45. 

Interest of monev, 71 «ndi5. K. 

Intercalary months, 02. 

Intwrm^tH, of the daad* ciisUmb «& 1MI iiaiumny o^ «8^* 

place 0^820- 
gfi^Ugnp1eo^26^ 

ykstrf OuzM*, 108. 

g^web^, whence inyart»d> WLI igan— 1 taato fiir, 275— «f 

Lolla Paulina, 176. 
Jews, their division of time, 0»*f4hdr penaciHion, 105. 
Jugglers, 186. 
JuUan law, 12, K. 
t m it m year, 94. 
J^ Conmubtt, St^ 
— ^ Imaginu, 15. 
Ju^ce, administration of, 42. 
Jti4sti«ian cod^ pandects, and Iastilut88^45. 

Kalxvds, a divisiou of time, 9$-«ttpentitioarHpMllaf tl»^287« 
Kiagpfthefeaat»174. 
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Knighti, 15— origin nod oon^^oiitioB of Oieartarof^l C pt i tf fc' 
niary qualification of, 17^-civii occiqiitioBS o^ 117-^ 
distincuve dress of, 243— and ornaments of, 255y 257— 
reriew of the, by Augustus, 280. 

LACXDiKMoy, laws at, respecting epicurism, 161r*H9egaidisig 
children,. 303. 

Ladies,, swmpniary laws rcipmdiog^ ft. bathing o^ 2fiO-<their 
attendants, 261— dressing-rooms, 262r-^ad-dress, 268 
— ^hair, 265— cosmetics, 266 — teeth, eyes,«nd^pe-bC9W% 
268— patches, 269— dress, 27CK-ciir«eta^ 2f71«Haantki^ 
971— oMterialir of tlieir dce«^ 272**cotors iaoa» liyv.S74 
->tbeir shoes and busking SfJ S j i» w el% 875i 

Land, division o^ 4— ivnt ^p,B7% 

Lapidaiaes, 855, 271^. 

Xmi^ ho^PAehold godaaocalM, 53^ 

ZfaticlaviOf an ornament worn by senaton^. 25T. 

iMurenJtmum^ a villa belonging to JPtinjr the Y^iajBtgBfyM^ K*. 

Lawruit conjecture respectmg tha p^t mt catted^ M» 

Lavema, the goddess, 110. 

Iiaw-pleadings, limHtd in p«l»t of tima^ 4U 

I^aws, published at the Capitol, 5—sumptuary, regardiojg lidifl% 
9— against extortion, 12— restraining senators fiom f» 
ceiving presents, 37 — general review of the^ 43, et Mq„f^ 
of the twelve tables, 44^— sumptuary, reflpecting plate, 171 
—sumptuary, limiting the expense or entertaii 
Orchian, Fannian, Didian, and IJcinian, 181— rej 
- the use of wine^204^—fespec(iiig the profession of d 
actors, 233, and their remuneraftion, 5^ N— >&r the pro- 
tection of wild-beasts, 238--to restcain celibairy, 278— to 
encourage matrimony, 279— papian, 280— respecting mai^ 
viai^ 281— of L^rcut^gus, am of Romulus regardiiijg the 
exposition of children, 30 3 ■ r e ga rding the aruthority of 
parents, 304, g^sgy.— respectinga&ption»31fli ancient, 315» 

Law, tribunals, 42 — ^mode of trial in, 42. 

Lawyers, fees of, 38— their rapad^, and edicta to restrain i^ Stk 

Leap-year, observation respecting^ 95* 

Leciica, a lund of carriage, 131. 

JjecHcarU, domestic slaves so denominated, 9, N. 

Legion, how composed, 14. 

Letters, manner of folding, addressings and subficribiDg, X46L 

Levees of the Patricians, 112. 

Libaiiofis^ at supper^ 17^ 19»— of mUk, 206 at AiMCals^ 9tlU 

Libraries, private, 144^-ipttblic, 148* 

Licinian law, 181. 

Lictors, their du^ and insignia of office^ 34, 325* 

Linen, introduction of, into Italy, 249, 272. ** 

LHMM^23e;. 

Lode-stone, supposed discovery of, 217, N. 

Lottert«s» 197, 

Luceres, a tribe so called, 14. 

Q2 
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Ltutrufih period so called, 27« 

MAGKKTy 217) K. 

Malabar, trade to, 215, 217. 

MaltMW trmnes, 188. 

Mantles, of generals, 257— of ladies, 271. « , ..^ 

Mahumistion of slaves, fbami of tlie, 24, and tfr. N— of chikhreii, 

805. 
Market-daysr 5. 

Market for slaTes, 20. ^ ... 

Man^ag^ of children, 279— degreas of consanguinity mthm 
. which it was legal, 281— with fbr«gnen, 28&-4egal 
age for, 283— contraction of, 283— portion, 284— 
forms of, 285— celebration of, 287— festiyal, 2M— 
dissolution of, 2©8, SOB— seccmd, 300— of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 301. 
Manailles, university of, 318. 
Masks, of dramatic actors, 225. 
Mausoleums, 328, 3da 

May, superstition respecting manriage in, 287. 
Mead, 21^ 
MedicaffurUarUi 68. 
iieleaginde$y 187, K. 
Merchants, 215, 216. 
MeChe^, 212. 
Mirrors, 288. 

Military uniform, of generals, during a trfum]^, 248 — of 
knights, 243— of generals, in cemunon, 857— of the 
army in general, 258. 
Mitres, 264. 

Months, enumeration of the ancient, 93— intercalary, 94— 
ancient divisions of the, 96— superstitiou ref^pecting 
marriagein some, 287. 
MoTta, game of, 199. 

Mourning, famUv, 246— of widows and widowers, 328. 
MumndtLS, anecdote of, 136, N. 
Musical instruments, 220, 325. 
Muslin, 273. 

Myos-hormos, port of, 215, N. 
MyAh, infused in wine, 213. 

NaMto, when bestowed on chiidrenr 308— of females, 909— of 
various noble families, 309— number and specification 
of, 310. 

Napkins, custom re8i>ecting, 172. 

Naumachue, 239. 

Nero's palace, description of, 51— his bath, 155— 4hs sakxms, 
163. 

New-style, introduction of, in the calculation of time, 95. 

Newspapers, 141. 
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.;^4MM% a^msion of «iiBcv 96— lupemtttoA m pQ cti iig Ul% S81* 
J^nnmt arn m ggm e Dt of the jrtftr oy» 9a« 
iVundtrnv, explanation of the term, 5, N, 97. 

Olivih^ intfoduction o^ ittto Italy> 218. 

Opimian wine, $111. 

Oppian law, 9— repeal of the, 10. 

Orchestra, of the theatres, 831. 

Orchlin law, 181. 

Orphans, provision for, 69— houses of recaptioo for, 7(K 

OysMM, 18S, 

Bai.ajcw, number o^ in aacieat &nA modam Bome^ $7, N. 

PiUaii^MDs, isa. 

Palatine library, 149. 

^aloitra^ a school for athletic exercises, 185» 158. 

Pa ac tocte of Justinian, 45. 

Fant^uainic, ent^rtaimneniM^ 196, ggg wctoti, S87. 

Papian law, 280. 

PapyrfHf paper made frooa, 145. 

Parasites, 169, 170, N. 

Parchment, 145. 

PMreatSr imvilegea enjograd hy, 281—power oC; S93» 9Q4-«-iii^uii^ 
of the powers of, 907. 

Parks, surrounding villas, 86. 

Parting-cup, 199. 

Patches, for the face, 269. 

Patricians, the order of, 15— origin of the titie, S5— l<HlwAca 

V passessed bji aimifi> 7d-^4fa^ nannefs^ US— Uie^ 

entertainweiH% l96-<-sring9 warn by» 25i5— laDaito 

of, 309— how eligible to tho «ffi«ei ol tribune of the 

people. 314. 

Patrons and clientj^ coiWMauon between, them, 3£r*4heir vaci*- 
procal obligations, 36— mutual attentions,. 114» 117. 

PoWtfta, LoUia, valuation of the jewels beloaguig tOt S76« 

Peacocks, 182. 

Pearls, dissolved in vin^^ar, 185— fishery of, Sa5, l^—e8timati<(H| 
in which they were held, 277. 

Pedissefutu, domestic slave so denonunatad, 9, N, 

Penates, homage paid to the, 53, 173. 

Penetralia^ an apartment so called, S3, 

Pens, 147, N. 

Perftimes, 168— at theatres, 292— lar the toUet, 963. 

Philosophers, 105. 

Physicians, 68. 

Pike, 183, N. 

PUlars of Trajan and Antoninus, 61. 

Puo, Xkouj, promoted for his coQfitvialily, 20ff. 

Plane-trees, renuurk on, 81» N. 

as 
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Plate, the use of, 171'^workmanahip and we^^ of, ITS. 
Pleb«iaA% 15— wJUdpositlonof the order of, 17— puhHc bounty 
to, 17— general chamcter of the, 18— rings worn by, 

255. 
Plinv the Younger, his conduct towards his slaves, 22, N— 

description of his ▼Ola, 74— custom at his table, 199. 
PoctUatoTf domestic slave so denominated, 9^ N. 
Pocket-hand-kerchiefs, 251. • 

Poculum bom germ, 199. "^ 

PolentOy how composed, 161. 
Police of Home, 61, 64- 
Pollio, Asinius, his peculiar attention to business/ 122-^library 

founded by him, 148. ^ ^ . i. ^ vr 

Powpfeii, discovery and description of the rmns of, 46, «— 

period of the catastrophe by which it was destroyed, 

49, N. 
Poni^ex-maximttSj 101. , . « . 

Pontiflfe, their authority over the calculation of the year, 94 — 
their dignity, IW— collie of, 101— casuistry ot the, 299 

^their power in cases of adoption, 313. 

Popes, of Rome, shoes worn by- the, 2T5. 

PopiHea, cosmetic invented by, 267. 

Population, of Rome, 65— laws to encourage, 279. 

Porticos, 53, 15*— closed, 149— form and uses of, 142— sevefftl, 

described, 143. 
Post-carriages, 133, N. 
Posteriores, tribes so called, 14, 
Poultry, 187. 

PrsBtextan Robe, 244. ^ - , 1.. ^ 

Prastors, their duties, number, and mode of election, 90. 
Precedence, order of at private entertainments, 168— at the 

• = theatres, 231. ^'^ 

Presents to guests, 20a 
Priests, <tf the temples, 101— of Jupiter, 102. 
piotervian sacrifice, 202. 
Prytaneum of Athens, 144, N. 
Purple, the Roman, 257, N. 
Pyres, ftineral, 327. 

QvntiNua, a name bestowed on Romulus, 5,' N. 
Quirites, citizens of Rome called, 5. ' * 
Quoits, 125. 



Races, horse and chariot, 126, 128. 

Bamnensest a tribe so called, 14. 

Rapacity of the governors of provinces, 138. 

r£Uus, a celebrated lawyer,. 39, 269, N. 

flSigion, 104, 107. 

Rent, of estates, how paid, 87. 

Retinues of the great patricians, 114. 
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Rings, for the ears, and fingers, 255, S^^iredcling, 284. ' 

Rome, ^original constmction of, 47 — oonflagration of, in the 
time of Nero, 50 — improvements in^ 51— exterior ap- 
pearance, and interior arrangement of thfe houses in, 
52 — ffardens and statues in, Se^^-publre buntings jn, 
57, N— 4he capitol, 57— 4he forum, 5^— pillars of Trajan 
and Antoninus, 61 — pavement, lighting, watching, and 
police of, 62 — sewers, 64-— public thoroughfVu^s, 65-^ 
population of, 66-«hospitals, 67-~opulence of, 72 — 
poverty in, 116. 
Romtdus, called Quirinus, 5, N^his '^uard, 16— decree of, re- 

ring patrons and cMents, S5— hlfr*r*rangement of 
year, 9d— his laws respecting t*je e^po^ition of 
children, 308» .»}.,. 

lUtundus, Dru^nus, weight of plate bekMigftt* tiH 172. 
Rufinus, P, Com. quantity of plate p06ses?^dby him, 172. 
Rtiga, CarvUius, divorce of the wife of, 293, 

Sacrifice, protervian, 202— marriage, 286—K)n re-malrriage of 
widows, 300— at funerals, 328. 

Saddles, 130, 131, N. 

Saffron, used as a perfume, 168 — ^raixed with wine, 213. 

Sagum, a military dress, 268. 

Safian feast, 287. 

SaUust the historian, anecdote respecting^ 27. - 

jfo/^etiaUb, an Italian dance, 228. /- 

Salutation, mode of, 119. 

Sandals, 25a - . : 

Sarcopkagtis, 326. . . 

Saturnaha, feast of the, 195, N, 

Sauce dpicurienne, 191. i 

Scarlet, the Roman, 257, N. ^: ; 

Sdpio, 4fricanus, 3-Hinecdote of. 111, 124, 247--title, how ac- 
quired, 311. 

—-) -^f«a<icw», why so called, 311. i 

— -> Cn«t<5, dowry of thedaujf^terof, 284. ' ^. 

Sealing-wax, 146. « ' v u ,> . 

Seals, 255. -; 

iSl?^, a kind of carriage, 131. v.- 

Senate, how composed, 25— review of the, 27— asseraWy dP rtje, 
when held, 28— how presided, 28— fbrm of Urf^jiroc6erf- 
ings, 28— extraordinary naeeiShg convened by Domitian, 

Senators, mimbei* and titles <rf; Ss-modfrof election dr,*5»ai#6- 
quisitequalifications bf, 26— probibited^rom receivinsr 
presents 37— buskins of, 251— rings' fof, 255— orna- 
ments of, 257— pupils received by, 317. 
•Sepulchres, vid. Tombs. '■ .' • - ' f^ rn , iv- ' ■>': 

Sepulture, vid. Funeral Ceremonies.' ' ^ ■ i I: 

SerendibfisUnd^f'ittS. f ,\ 

Sestertium, a nominal ncioney df ftceouht, TO^ ' • ' '<• 
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5S;«<ffr«ni«» a Romau CQtUt 7^ ^\ ,. ._ i.^ 

Sgvevusy Jhumdgr, chapel of, l^— hw simplicity of <k«ss»9SS» 

S^ers, 64. 

ShaTing the beaTcl, custom of, 252, 

Ships, employod in trade, $17— eartiaoniiiiary sia* of some, 21«. 

Shoe% of the soldiery, 65, N— of horsiw, 130, 131, N— pf ladies, 

275--of the popes, 275. 
Silk, whence o^rtained, 215» 216i, 272— price of; 272— how wo^e, 

273. 
Slaves, number and treatment of, 8— domestic, enumeration of^ 
8, N;*-on*er oi; in the state, 15— liow (^naideMd* 1»h^ 
how reduced to slavery, 19— market for, wid mode of 
selling* ^0— price of, 20— powet of masters over, 21-- 
mode of punishment of, 21— allowances to, 22— form of 
th^ manmnis&ion of, 24*-^dvantages ohtained hy> 2«i^ 
dispoi^ of the property of, 22, N— emplojpedi to an- 
nounce the hour, 91— engaged in copying maans^p^ 
145— as attendants at the public baths, 15»— at supper 
paipties, 175. 
Snow, used as an article of luxury, 193. 
Society, state of, in ancient Rome, 1, 7, e* l^. 320. 
Sofas, 1^ 
Solar^al8,88. 
flWid«i», a Roman coin, 70. 
Sbikene*, an Egyptian astwmonief,>4,9& 
Spiutans, their laws respecting epicunsm, li»— and c^i^MiilC 

the exposition of chudren, 3Q8. 
Spices, inftised m wine, 21»— whence procured, 21.5. 
Sportula, a gratuity so called, 115, 116, N. 
j^atues, 56— of gold and silver, ^ N- 
Stirrup-cup, 199. 
Stirrups, 129, 131, N. 
Jitockuu;s, 24CU. 
, Stola, a female dress, 271. 
Stomachers, 271. „ -r. 

Streets, of Pompeii, 47— pf R<(Mn%. ««• 
Stylus, used to write with, 146. 

Subjects of the Roman empire, supposed number of the, 71. 
Stuiariufih 252. 

Mutuary laws,, regarding latUes, »— respecUng plate, 171—- 
' '/^|iniapgthew»e«J#eofetttertammfiBts»l«^--remarl| 

*' ' '' ' on, 182, N. ^ ^. ,* _, 

&mgwHtio(^ aoecdete iUiiitra^re of. 9ef.jfWpectiM sriUtwi 

-**^^^^^ th^ number in *cwpany, n^^^reg^^^ug form- 

* p»te days, 28$h-«^lati*^ to witohcratt, 289— 1«- 

SP^ting thedeadt ^93^ 329-. 

Supper, mode of reclining at, 165-of ViteMjufi, 183— rfllMf 

ouFi«., ^^^ ia4-when #tMrved,^nd how> cwnaposcd, Wft- 

favorite dishes at, 187, 195— com:Htsit» of, I9».'^«ti^ 

ordinary, |chr«^**.P«)fflW^»«i Wf 
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SuppefWFooms, SS-^-genend descriptioii of,SlG9— orNero, and of 
Heliogabalus, 16S*-how yentilitted, 175^-omainents and 
furniture of, 177* 

Sur-mullet, 183. 

Tables, 164— gods of the, 173--respect paid to, 178. 
Talent, of silver, value of the, 70* 
Tali, 196. 

Tanaguil, vid. Caia CaciRa. 
Taprobaruh island of, 215, N. 
Tarpeian Rock, 58. 
TattenseSi a tribe so called, 14. 
Tea, 216. 

Teeth, care of the, 268. 

Temples, number of, 57, N— of Juno, of Jupiter- Capitolinus, 
of Jupiter. Feretrius, and of Minerva, 56-— of ^scula- 

fius, 67, 158— of Apollo, 14^ 158— of Bacchus and 
iercules, 58--«f Isis, 261— of Venus, 295. 
Tennis, game of, 78, 123. 
Tessera, 196. 

Testamentary adoption, 313. 
Thalasmus, tradition re^iectiBg, 291* 
Theatres, number oi; 57, N— first erection, and sise of, 230— 

disposition of the seats, stage, and scenery in, 231— usu 

of purfumes in, 232. 
Theodosian code, 45. . 
Thermcey origin of, 154— public, 156— thennua of Carocalla de- 

scribed, 157. 
TibtriMSt bia tyranny, IfiO— his excesses, 205. 
Time, ancient divisions of, 91. 

Toga, form and materials of the, 242— color, 243, 246^-^hen 

disused by men, 247— Jiow wove, 248— when cUsused by 

females, 270, 271, N. ^ 

Tombs, of .Widows, 300— where erected, 329— inscriptions on, 

291, 33a 
Tonsor, domestic slave so denomhiated, 9, N. 
Town-houses of Pompeii, 48— of Rome, 52. 
Tragjedians, their disUnctive dress, 227. 
Tragedy, 224. 
Trqfan, his pillar described, 61-*-his benefaction to orphans, 69 

—emancipation of a son by, 306. 
Trial by Jury, 42. 
Tribunals, civil and criminal, 42. 
Tribunes of the people, their harangues, 5— mode of their ap- 

pointment and election, number and powers,- 32— . 

office of, when filled by patricians, 814. 
Tric^rae, game of, 196. 
Trinit.nMnwni expUnation of the term, 5, N. 
Trumpets, 220. > 

Tunics, form and materials of the, 24ft-^f that worn by Julius 

Desar, 254-of those worn by ladies, 270. ^* 

i urbot, decree of the senate req^ecting, 191. 
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Turine8»lgr ''whfltiigrlmow»tolite«acigatay iyr»»^"<lwiritt" 

trodustioQ into Eii|^bn«l^ 188^ N. 
Twelve tables, laws of the, 44, 88, 281 , 315* 
Tyros, 245. 

UtriAH librvy, 14t. 

Umbria, mode of supporting the viats,.iii, flOft 

r!l^*i«ntu, 1^^^^ »^^«« "^ denominated, 9, N. 

Universities, of Athens, and MarseiUes, 318. 

Univira, a title bestowed on widows, 300. 

Urns, funeral, 327. 

Usage, a form of marriage, 285, 286. 

FdtMh the aatiior, honors paid ta, MS.^ 

Vegetables, 213, 

Veas,fl65. 

Venus, temple of, 295. ' 

VerreSf rapacity of, 1S8. 

Veruit munificence of, 200. 

Vervain, chaplets of, 194, 288. 

Yestals, their duties, 102— pri^effes and nuanbar, 10» punMi 

ment on kifrkigmBent of their vows^ lOt. 
Vestibule, 52, 324, N. 
Jlatores, 4, N. 

Vigils of the Romans and the Jews, 92» 
ViUas, er^Fiiny's, 74, etug.a^JS* 
VinaUch feast of the, 209. 
Vines, introduction of, into Italy, fi07<-*inlc» France^ SOf, M^ 

culture of, 206—^ ild, 267. 
Vintage, 209. 
Volero, vid. Bolero* 
Volume, origin of the application of (hat ftmt to booki^ 145. 

Watches oT the night, 92. ^ 

Watchmen, 62 — conjdctuire respecting, 91. 

Water-clocks, 89. . 

■ organ, 221. 

Weeks, introduction of the mode of counting by, 99. 

Widowers, 300-^4hetrBKmJiiiiig, 328. 

Widows, re-marriage of, 288, 300— penalty on, if reomarried 
within the period of mourning, dOO«*timc and style of 
mourning o^ 328. 

Wigs, of men, S5a^--of UmUcs, «64. 

Wiki-beasts, combats of, 238— Jawa for the protection of, S36. 

Windows, how closed, 54— of glassy 55^ 

Wine, how served at table, 191, 193^early lawarespecftiilg^ 204 

—excesses in the use of, 205^ 206-'^vai>io«f kinds of, f07^ 

process of making, 209 — mode of preserving, filO— age 

' a«id priee o^ 811 — Grecian, 211— fffofose me o^ 9ia— 

Chian, 9il2p. N— osodcs of raixing andgivhigftavor to, 213. 

Witchcraft, 289. 
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Women, prohibited from drinking wine, 204 — ^their subsequent 
use of it, 206 — ^forei^n, 282-h estrictions on the mar- 
riage of, 283— marriage portions of, 284— names of, 
909— education off 919— ^vid. ladies. 

Wormwood, infused in wine, 213. 

Worship, forms of, 107, l09. 

, domestic, SSy 10^*912. 

YiAB, ancient divisions pf the, 93— Julian, 94— ^Gregorian, 95— 
observation respecting leap-year, 95^ N. ^ 



THE END. 



C BaMvte, Prioter, 
^^■wBrldfB-fitnH, Louloo. 
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GREECE. 

In One Vohme^ l«mo. PrUst Tt. 
ESSAYS 

OK THX 

INSTITUTIONS, GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS 

or 

THE STATES 

OF 

ANCIENT GREECE; 

BY 

HENRY DAVID HILL. D.D. 

Professor tf Greek in the UnwersUy of St. Andrew's, 

« To young persons who are just entering upon the higher 
classics, and to studious men who are desirous of repairing, by 
their own industry, the accidental defects of an imperfect 
education, a more useful assistant, we think, cannot well be 
furnished. The style throughout is neat, easy, and perspiciMus ; 
the tex' (as we always wish to see jt in elementary works) is 
undisturbed by notes; but at the end of every Essay is subjoined 
a list of authorities, confirming tlie opinion n^ch the author 
has advanced in it, and affording references to woAs In which 
the subject of each essay may be stUl further prosecuted. '< 

Quarterly Rer. No. 43. 
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